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PX7BUSBBRS' PREFACB 

The Bertillon signaletic system is divided into three parts: the anihro- 
potnetrical signalment, which consists in measuring with the utmost pre- 
cision, under prescribed conditions, some of the most characteristic dimen- 
sions of the bony structure of the himian body; the descriptive or morpho- 
logical signalment, which is the observation of the bodily shape and 
movements, and even the most characteristic mental and moral qualities; 
and the signalfnent by peculiar marks^ or the pathological signalment, as it 
might almost be called, which is the observation of the peculiarities of the 
surface of the body, resulting from disease, accident, deformity or artificial 
disfigurement, sudi as moles, warts, scars, tattooings, etc. By means of 
such a threefold signalment, performed according to the method prescribed 
by Dr. Bertillon, the exact identity of any adult person can be established 
with so much definiteness that when signalized a second time he can be 
recognized with infaUihlexextaint^by a simple reference to the file in which 
the former signalment is kept. Even if this file represented the entire pop- 
ulation of the country, the process of identifying two correctly-taken signal- 
ments by its means could be performed in most cases in a few minutes, 
without any assistance from a similarity of names. 

According to the theory of the system, and in order for society to reap its . 
full benefit^^eyery human being should be partially signalized (especially by 
that part of the descriptive signalment relating to the ear) at about the age 
of ten years, and completely so at the age of maturity; and' every country 
should have a national signaletic office where all the signalments of its 
inhabitants should be filed. The process of signalment would take the 
place of passports at every national frontier, and signalments would appear 
on all life insurance policies, permits and other papers whose value depends 
upon the establishment of personal identity. It would then be possible to 
find any person at once whenever desired, whether for his own good or that 
of society at large, in whatever place he might be and however he might 
alter his appearance or his name. Crime could thus be rooted out, eUotioas 
pjgjfig d. immigration laws effectively enforced, innumerable misundmt&nd- 
ings and much injustice prevented and all business relations greatly facilitated. 

But while this ultimate aim and destiny of signalism may still be far from 
realization, it has an enormous practical utility even under existing circum- 
stances, and is already in operation on a large scale as a police science — a 
means of recognizing criminals, thus protecting the innocent, insuring the 
punishment of the guilty and enabling a distinction to be made between new 
and old offenders, etc. For such purposes as these it is already used in the 
most widely separated parts of the world — ^in Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America (i). South America and Australasia — and it is spreading rapidly in 

(1 ) It was introduced into the United States in 1887 by Major R. W. McOauffhry (then 
Warden of the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet, and Secretary of the United States 
and Canada Wardens' Association), to whose attention it was brouffht by the chief clerk 
of that institution* the late Gallus Muller. Shortly afterwards it was officially indorsed 
by the Wardens' Association above mentioned* and at the present time there are in the 
United States nearly twenty prisons and reformatories and at least seven police departs 
ments which are making use of it to some extent* althougrh the absence hitherto of a 
complete exposition of the system in the Bullish lanffuage has prevented it from beioK 
understood and applied in its entirety. 

(vm) 



p ropo rt ion ■• its uniqiie advmoUgct ootne to be appcedated. While, natQ- 
rmlly, the repretentativet of justice make first use of it, its utility is also in 
other departments of life becoming gradually recognised. The military 
authorities are beginning to use it for the recognition of deserters, and 
banks, insurance companies, and other business enterprises are taking under 
advisement the practical measures which will secure to them the protection 
it alone can afford. 

To meet the demand created, here as elsewhere, for the fullest possible 
information regarding the theory and practice of signalment, the work 
which constitutes the only complete and official compendium of the system 
is now for the first time rendered into the English tongue. The tranilation 
has been carefully edited by Merwin-Marie Snell, member of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington, and of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sdenoe, and the entire work has received the personal super- 
vision of Aiajor R. W. McClaughry, Superintendent of the Illinois SUte 
Reformatory and formerly Superintendent of Police of the city of Chicago, 
and delegate to the International Prison Congress of 1895 in Paris. 

It can therefore be relied upon, both as an accurate reproduction of the 
original, and as being no less perfectly adapted for tlie p ur poses of practical 
instruction and application. In \'iew of the future extension of the sjrstem 
it has been thought advisable to presen*e Dr. Bertillon*s international abbre- 
viations, which arc indispensable to its perfect workings on a large scale and 
are already employed not only by the police and prison officials of France 
but by those of Russia, Holland, Belgium, Brazil, the Argentine Republit 
and many other countries. Altemati\*e English equivalents are given in 
the few cases where the abbre\4ations are based upon foreign or unfamiliar 
words or are of the nature of conventional signs. 

The English nomenclature has been very carefully selected in such a man- 
ner as to p r ese rve all the peculiarities of Bertillon*s system, and at the same 
time make the memorizing of the abbreviations as easy as possible. To 
further facilitate the useof signalments received from abroad and the prepar- 
ation of those for international exchange, the forms used in the original are 
given in parenthesis in the case of the few signaletic terma which are not so 
nearly alike in the two languages as to be easily recognizable. The index at 
the end of the book serves also as a vocabulary of technical terms, and, as it 
includes whenever necesMry references to the French equivalent expressions, 
it will render superfluous the use of a dictionary of the French tongue (which 
for a large part of the world might be called the international language of 
police as well as of diplomacy), or the emplo3rment of a translator, in sig- 
naletic offices having occasion to make frequent or occasional use of foreign 
signalments. 

Several other additions have been made in this edition, chiefly with a view 
to bringing the work up to date, especially a translation of BerUllon*s drcn- 
lar relating to the bi-zygomadc measurement and to finger-prints (Appendix 
C), and copies of the new forms of signaletic cards used at Paris (plates 79 a 
and 79 6). The additions may be recognized in the anal)-tica] table of con- 
tents and lists of figures and plates immediately following this preface, by 
the brackets in which the co n e sp onding titles are enclosed. 
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PUBUSBSRS* PRBPACB 

The arrangement of the book can easily be understood by reference to the 
analysis and lists just mentioned, and its apparent technicalities will be no 
obstacle to those who desire to understand and apply the system, for Dr. 
Bertillon has taken pains to fully explain and illustrate every point in the 
clearest possible manner, and often several times over. 

This splendid work will be a necessity to every up-to-date lawyer and 
prison or police official; and it cannot fail to be welcomed eagerly by the mil- 
itary and customs authorities in all English-speaking lands, and by some of 
the leading representatives of life insurance companies and other great 
moneyed corporations. To social and political reformers it will have a keen 
interest when they realize the far-reaching possibilities that the sjrsteni 
embodies, and it will furnish to physiognomists and phrenologists multi- 
tudes of new facts calculated to be of peculiar service. It goes without say- 
ing that anthropologists will find the volume abounding in data and sugges- 
tions of the utmost importance to their science, o£. jyhich the B e rtillo n sys- 
tem is^after.Allr-01^ ag. application^ and amplification. The signalments 

en by tne methods described already aSord to this branch of pure science 
some of the most valuable materials ever yet placed at its disposal, and every 
step in the diffusion of the art of signalment will be a proportional enlai^- 
ment in the field of anthropological inquiry. 

A word must be said about the altogether special and indispensable value 
of this work to detectives, who by its use will cease to depend upon acci- 
dental clews and vague intuitions and surmises, and to be constantly led 
astray by general resemblances of physiognomy, but will be able to find and 
to recognize the objects of their search with^ almost mechan ical accura cy. 
.Prom this point of view the Bertillon system may justly be called theMetec- 
tive*s art raised to the level of an exact science^ The Appendix B, on the 
Verbal Portrait, is the key to the whole work from the detective's point of 
\*iew. He will depend chiefly on the descriptive signalment, while the prison 
official is primarily concerned with the anthropometrical signalment, and the 
lawyer more especially, perhaps, with the signalment by peculiar marks. 
From a purely theoretical standpoint the anthropometrical portion will espe- 
cially attract the anthropologist and the descriptive portion the ph3rsiogno- 
mist, while the portion relating to the peculiar marks has an interest of its 
own to the physician. 

We feel that to all the classes mentioned, as well as to the public at large, 
we are rendering an incalculable service by putting before them in an Eng- 
lish dress a work which may justly be considered one of the most important 
publications of recent years. 
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It may not be strictly aoctirate to call a volttme a new edition 
when the new portion greatly exceeds the old, as is the case in 
this pnblication, the text of which, including the Album, has 
been increased from 95 pages to more than 300. 

It should be observed, however, that the dominating idea, 
which is the application of the methods of anthropological anatomy 
to questions of judicial identification, was already at least partially 
developed in the edition of 1885, and that, a point of capital 
importance, the anthropometric portion has undergone no 
changes su£Bdently great to cause any discrepancies with the 
previous observations. 

But it must not be supposed that the increase in the size of the 
volume involves any increase in the diflBculty of applsring its 
directions or any additional demands upon the intelligence of the 
operator. 

The incomplete edition of 1885 was prepared in great haste, in 
the space of a few months, in order to comply with the request 
of Messrs. de Renzis and Bodio for the presentation of the new 
method before the International Prison Congress at Rome. Thus 
is explained the fact that the greater number of the instructions 
added to the present volume were already carried out and formed 
an integral part of the new signalment several years before their 
publication here. All the improvements introduced have, there- 
fore, been subjected to the indiq>ensable preliminary test of 
experience, and all, or nearly all, have been presented from a 
theoretical point of view in the scientific l e v ic ws of France and 
other countries without giving rise to any objections on the part of 
the learned world. 

We may safely say, then, of this new edition that it is final in its 
main outlines and in most of its details, and that any future edi- 
tion, if such there should be, will differ from it very little. 

(I) 
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Here, by way of a document, is a table showing the distribution of the 
materials, with the approximate indication of the number of pages [in the 
original], part by part, first in the edition of 1885 and then in that of 1893. 
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Practical directions of a general order - 
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Second Part, Descriptive Information • 
Third Part, Statement of Peculiar Marks - 
Appendix on Judicial Photography and the 

Verbal Portrait - . - - 

Album - - . - - 

Total ... 35 213 

The portion which has contributed most to the increase in the size of this 
edition is that which, under the title of Introduction, opens the volume 
immediately after this preface. In these new pages we have attempted to 
give a general view of the whole system of anthropometrical signalments, 
and particularly of the classification which forms its essential machinery. 

Hence many questions will be found to be treated twice in this voltmie; 
first in the Introduction^ from the point of view of popular presentation, and 
then in the Instructions from the practical point of view; while in the 
Introduction ai/>nb will be found a development of the whole speculative 
side of anthropometry. Incidentally we shall be led to study some of the 
natural laws which govern the distribution of anomalies of dimension, 
form and color, and we will conclude with an account of the workings of 
the central Anthropometrical Service at Paris, and a statistical statement of 
the recidivists recognized by this new procedure from the time of its intro- 
duction down to the present y^Bi, 

We hope, therefore, that the reader will not be surprised at the inten- 
tional repetitions, both of words and ideas, with which he may often meet in 
different parts of the book. Nevertheless, the order and treatment of the 
materials in the Instructions prober being determined by the imperative 
requirements of practice, we have undertaken to throw a new light on the 
subject by a more philosophic grouping. Often, then, the same theme 
which in the Introduction may seem to hover in the clouds of abstraction, 
will assume an entirely different aspect when it is taken up again from the 
point of view of its practical application. But it must not be supposed that 
the preliminary and general knowledge that the reader will thus have 
gathered in the Introduction will become useless as soon as he has entered 
upon the technical portion; the repetition is a cerebral gymnastics indis- 
pensable for fixing the new ideas and words in the memory. 

We readily admit that many of the considerations that we have enlarged 
upon in the Introduction cannot be put to any immediate use by the mere 
attendant. But does not the distinction of a man consist precisely in know- 
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iaf , over and abore the practioe, all that bean on the theoretical wide of hia 
prolcaaion, in being acquainted with what it popolarl j called the adJMcemi 
Urrtioryf 

Thtprtsom warden, whose life it ptiwd face to face with human beiogt, 
and who ia literally a keeper of men, ihonld tend to become an anikropoi- 
cgisi. This desideratum is to^j almost realised, and the ezpeiience of 
these latter years has shown that the men in such positions were equal to 
the effort and the q)ecial information that was asked of them. 

We hope that those offidala also of all kinds connected with the prison 
and police service, who, without having to apply anth r opometry wUM ikeir 
own kands, are called upon either to make use of its results or to supervise 
its performance, will find in the Inirodmctum a sufficient explanation of it. 

Finally, we should be happy if magistrates, who for some jrears have been 
making more and more use of the results of anthropometry, but who could 
not spare the necessary time for so dry a study as that of the Technical 
Instfucttans, would seek in these preliminary pages the general ideas india- 
pensable to the due appreciation of signaletic information. 

The nsuMXif Amv CRAPTsm brings together all the information of a 
general and at the same time technical character which could not ha\-e 
found a place elsewhere, such, for example, as advice on the manner of 
giving instructions in anthropometry and conducting a measuring room; 
description of the f ur nitur e and instruments; the manner of filling out a 
signaletic card and of responding to the headings relating to the civil status; 
numerous points the determination of which is important for the rigoroua 
uniformity indispensable to a vast file, and the greater part of which were 
not even mentioned in the first edition. 

The small increase noticed in the aittlifopomctrlcal poftloa is more 
especially attributable to the modifications in the measuring of the 
di am eter s of the ear ( Z13 ) and the length of the fore-arm ( xt6 ); 
measurements whose importance has been demonstrated by the experience 
of recent years. 

The augmentatioa of the Instrudians proper is chiefly doe to 
the fact that we have given three times as much space to the 
DBSOUpnvB IKPORMATION, that IS to Say, to the very chapter 
which treats of the old ordinary signalment used on passes and 
hunting permits, etc. 

1$ it not astomishing that while there have existed from time 
immemorial, under the name of Hippology , special worhs for the 
precise description cf the shape and color of the horse, there has 
never existed until the present time, so far as we know, a method- 
ical treatiu on human signalment f 

The cause of this shotild be songht in the difficulty of the sub- 
ject, eq)ecially in the multiplicity of the points of view from which 
it must be regarded. We do not think that we are far from the 
truth in saying that the number of pages devoted to the exposition 
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of each of the three parts of our signahnent (anthropometry aS 
pages, description 67 pages, and peculiar marks 20 pages) is pro- 
portional to the difficulties arising in their practical application. 
In this respect the anthropometrical part should be considered as 
much easier than the descriptive part. We would add, moreover, 
that an immediate and perfect acqtiaintance with the pages relating 
to description is not indispensable, and that it is even recommended 
to postpone their study until the dose of the apprenticeship. Their 
principal aim is to teach the dose observation of the human counte- 
nance and the storing of it in the memory, whether in the case of 
a living subject or of a photographic portrait. They are therefore 
addressed to tht police officer rather than to the prison warden. 

If there is a commonplace in police drdes it is the comparative 
usdessness of photography for the discovery of a fugitive criminal. 
'*As excellent as it is," they say, ''/or confirming a suspected 
identity, it is no less insufficient as a means of search^ and it is a 
matter of daily experience for the most consdentious detectives to 
pass by a man whose picture they have in thdr pocket without 
recognizing him. * * Certainly there is a littie contradiction in attri- 
buting these failures to the insuffidency of photography while 
at the same time recognizing in it so considerable a power of 
identification. We affirm, and believe that we have demonstrated, 
that the photographic portrait would become a much more effica- 
dous instrument of search and of recognition if detectives were 
more familiar with the manner of using it; of analyzing it, describe 
ing it, learning it by hearty and, in a word, of drawing from it all 
that it is possible to draw from it; for it is necessary in order to 
see well, or rather Xo perceive what one seei, to know beforehand 
what are the points to be looked at. 

It is this idea that the cdebrated anatomist Peisse has summed 
up in the sentence that Dr. Paul Richer has placed by way of a 
motto upon his recent magnificent treatise on Artistic Anatomy: 
**The eve sees in things only what it looks at in 
them, and it looks only at that op which the idea is 
already present in the mind." 

We have already had occasion to show, in a littie work on 
Judicial Photography (i), that the best and even the only means 
for an agent to impregnate his visual memory with a photographic 

(1) Paria. Gtathier-ViUan. 1890. 
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portimit is to make in writing a sort of morphological description 
of it, exact and complete: " It has long been said that we really 
think only what we are able to express in words. It is the same 
way with the visual memory\ we can behold in thought only what 
we are able to describe. The detective charged with so difficult a 
mission as the discovery and arrest of a criminal by means of a 
photograph should be able to analyze and describe from memory 
the face of him whom he is pursuing, to make of him, in other 
words, a kind of yerbal portrait. Thai is ihe 6esi way of prvth \ 
ing io his chiefs ihai he has entered with all his heart into the task 
thai has been entrusted to him.'* 

These instructions have received, since their publication in 
the former edition, the high and complete approval of Messrs. 
Los^, Prefect of Police; Vigui6 and Cavard, Chiefs of his Cabinet; 
Goron, Chief of the Service of Public Safety in Paris; Taylor, 
ex-Chief of the same Service; Dr. Guillaume, General Secre- 
tary of the International Prison Association; Le Royer, Under- 
Secretary of the Department of Justice and Police in Geneva (i); 
McClaughry, General Superintendent of Police in Chicago, etc 

There will be found in the Aihim models of descriptive for- 
mulae and numerous photographs of physiognomical types pre- 
sented in tabular foim in ojder to serve as a guide in tfie produc- 
tion of the verbal portrait. Their popularization in the work of the 
active police force is now only a question of time; the theoretic 
position is already gained. But it is well understood that so 
complete a table of descriptive headings need not be prepared in 
the case of every subject examined; this outline, being intended 
for the analysis of a photographic portrait in order to facilitate 
the discovery and recognition of a fugitive criminal, should be 
used only when circumstances require. Investigators of this kind 
have at their disposal all the time that is necessary, and the 
importance of the task which is entrusted to them is such that 
the additional labor that this imposes upon them is unworthy of 
consideration. 



(1) ** U is MCCMUT to K«v« to tb* detectives s«cb iastrvctloo ss win eaable tkem to 
«tlllse to lood eScct s cmrd provkkd with s pboCocrsph, to kaow, for example, bow to 
ftcocBise sa esr. for this port of the body is the most importaat fiom this polat of 
•ad fmishes aumcroas sad vslaable ladicatioas which penait of ao 
■. Lc Borer. L. J., ia Rtvmt ftmm U <ausr, 4th year.** 
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So all our eflForts in drawing up the Instructions on the Dkscrip- 
Tivs Information have been directed towards putting within 
reach of the agent of the public power a method at once rigor- 
ousl}' scientific and as simple as the subject permits. 

It was worth the trouble, for it is evident that the pure anthro- 
pometric signalment (upon which we could not be suspected of 
being too severe) cannot enter into competition with the descriptive 
for the purposes of the exterior police, and especially for the iden- 
tification of a fugitive malefactor. 

Now, when we look at the matter from a high standpoint, the 
whole work of the police force hinges upon questions of identifica- 
Hon. A crime has just been committed by some unknown person: 
the task of the police will consist, first, in discovering the individ- 
uality of the culprit; secondly, in searching for him in order that 
/he may be arrested, that is to say, in individualizing him in the 
Widst of the multitude of human beings. From the beginning to 
the end of the judicial inquiry the only questions tp be elucidated 
are those of identity, of description, of signalment; taking as a 
basis the vague and often deceptive evidence of witnesses, it is 
true, but even upon this the new method has the merit of throw- 
ing some light. 

Is not this a first step towards a scientific police system, in 
which all the technical information connected with the m^n hunt 
will be brought together in a scientific way ? Hitherto this mat- 
ter has been left entirely to instinct, that is, to routine. The pro- 
fessional instruction of the police has been limited to some odds 
and ends of legislation. Now legal learning always has been and 
always will be primarily the attribute of magistrates, who know 
the law better than anybody else. But what a di£Ference when 
we go on to the application! While the justice should execute 
only what the law commands him to do, all means are useful to 
the police that can aid in the discovery of the truth: in the matter 
of legislation they hardly need to know an3rthing more than the 
limits beyond which law and custom forbid them to go. 

Nothing, then, prevents the police system from undergoing in 
its turn an evolution along the line of the application of scientific 
principles. Anthropology is in its definition nothing else than 
the natural history of man. Have not hunters in all ages been 
incited by information connected with natural history, and, in- 
versely, do not naturalists have something of the hunter's instinct ? 
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No doubt the police of the f otnre will come to apply the niles 
of anthropology to their particnlar kind of hunting, just as the 
firemen of our locomotives put into practice the laws of mechanics 
and thermodynamics. 

We nay further remark among the technical modifications the innova- 
tion in regard to the daaeifjring numerals of the color of the eye, which, bj 
rendering the notation of the shade more exact and more simple, haa sup- 
pressed the heading iimii, the use of which was very genersUy misunder- 
stood. Thus corrected and illustrated by a chromotypographic plate, the 
chapter on the ejre wiU need to be studied anew by the old operators. 

The changes introduced into the third part, the statemefit of pecnUar- 
Itlea, consist in the replacing of certain terms by others susceptible of more 
rapid abbreriations. Thanks to this transformation the symbols now recom- 
mended are common in their initiala to English and French, or to French 
and Latin. Several synoptical tables, arranged especially with a view either 
to the writing or the reading of descriptions of scars, wiU offer a ready guide 
to persons nwfamiliar with the use of these signs. 

In the appendix on Judicial photography will be found a descrip- 
tion of a new posing-chair, which, while allowing an easy and rapid 
operation, assures a rigorous uniformity of reduction bet we eu the fuO-faoe 
and profile photographs^ 

From the mechanical point of view, this edition is distinguished from the 
preceding: ist, by numerous figures from the pen of an artist who is at the 
same time a distinguished anthropologist. Colonel Duhousset( I ); and, by 30 
ooUographic [in the American edition half-tone] plates giving more than two 
hundred photographic portraits taken conformably to our rules, and a hun- 
dred enlaigcments of the ear; ^rd, by a chromotypographic plate relating to 
the color of the eyea, reproducing exactly a series of models painted in oO, 
after nature, under my direction. 

In order to facilitate the reading and intrepretation of the technical direc- 
tiona, the platea and designa have been brought together in a separate 
volume [bound together with this]. The figures have been intentionally 
multiplied, especially in the anthropometric portion, in soch a way as to 
rep r esent separately every important diange of position. Furthamors, 
whenever it haa been judged necessary the positions have been reproduced 
from two different points Of view: 

ist, a general view, usually taken on a horixmtal projection, indicating 
the reqwctive poaitiona of the subject and the operator; 



(1) The fuAem of these oaeUtlee ia so eaUseat a ptraoMlllf m UmI of OoL 
■ boem for as a piece of food fofftue thot «e heve aot beeitated to «ee, aad 
toab«ae«wltbo«teverexlMastiBathckiadacMofo«rcoUeboretor. RIs 

tioa ia tSc wock 1ms won bcea UaOCcd to tSc drawiacs elooe. for Us advice has also 

bees very aeefal la tbe pceparatioa of tSe ImMhmthmt tbeaaelvee. 

Wm woald meattos alto %momm tlMoe by wboec advice «e bave pcoSted Dr. 

tier, profnaor la tbe Aatbropoloakal Scbool of Paris. 
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and, a partial view, on a much larger scale, oaiudl)' taken from abore at sa 
angle of from 45 to 90 degrees, in order to show tfae relations between the 
inatmnjent and the organ to be measured, as well aa the fingering pectiliar to 
each operation. 

The plate representing the fingering is always placed opposite the general 
view and turned in the same direction. The corresponding pimtion of the 
two images is a rule which has been carried out in every instance; so it has 
sometimes bnmgbt aboot an odd turning of the pictnres. 

We have earned our solldtiide for exactness so far as to indicate those 
of our illustrations of the fingering in which the views, representing the 
measnrcT from the front, would appear to the latter as turned about, that is 
to say, where the right side falls on the left of the drawing, and inveiBely. 
It is easy to assure oneself that this reversal, which is likely to embamaa a 
nov4ce, can be avoided only when the illustration is token in such a way as 
to follow the glance of the operator, that is to say from the back or three- 
quarters as regards the latter. 

Whenever it has not been possible to proceed in this way a special head- 
ing, printed upside down above the figure, reminds the inexperienced 
measurer that he has to turn the plate before reproducing its positions (figs. 
I and 3). 

Reduction, ON a scalb of onk-shth, of pistes 14 and 35 of the 
Albcm, reIcATIkc to thb thirq stags in the hxasuking of tbb 
left misdle finger. 




Perhaps some may thiok that here as elsewhere we have entered 
into too minute details regarding the application of the rules. To 
this I would answer that there is good reason for even our most 
detailed directions, either in view of a uniformity of results, or 
of a greater facility of acquisition or performance. 
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The foUowing didactic question is often suggested in sach 
' Does a not lake longer /or the afiprenHce lo read and apply 
suek mtnmie tnslnuiums, Han to wait until he has discovered in 
practice the necessity for them f Bxperienoe has shown us that 
whatever was left to individual initiative ran a risk of either being 
misapplied or omitted altogether; so we have never hesitated to 
insert regulations occasionally even of a somewhat trifling 
diaracter, whenever it has seemed to us they would result in a 
greater rapidity of instruction* 

Contrary to the opinion that we have very often heard 
e xp re ss ed, we consider that the more a book is addressed to a 
wide public without special preliminary information, the more it 
is necessary to enter into infinite details. A difficulty cannot he 
ove r co wu by eliminating it from the text; it continues to arise to 
the perplexity of the learner; and the more inexperienced he is, 
the less intelligent he is, to speak plainly, the more he will be 
embarrassed if he does not receive aiwistanry. Where we have 
found many pages necessary a word would have sufficed if we 
had been writing only for professional anatomists. These Instruc- 
tions might have been so far abridged as to reduce them to a few 
pages of generalities. But the more they were abridged the 
smaller w(mld be found to be the number of persons capable of 
understanding and appl3ring them. 

So all the points which during the last five years have given 
rise to misunderstandings, either in France or elsewhere, even 
though this has occurred only in exceptional cases, have been the 
object of special supplementary explanations. 

This wealth of details is likewise of a nature to simplify rery modi the 
task of corrector of signalments which hssbeen incnmbent upon ns. Thanka 
to the iiiimberiii|( of each paragr^h we shall be dispensed from repeating 
oontimiaUy the same explanations in the manuscript correspondence that 
we carry on with varioos French and foreign police oflBdals. A mere refer- 
ence of a faulty m easurer to soch and soch a paragr^h of such a page wiU 
be snfident to enable him to correct himself. 

In conclusion, although the modifications introduced do not iuTolTe, aa we 
hare already slated, any essential diange, the practitioners who have studied 
the first edition ought to take it upon themselTCs to read over this new pub- 
Hcatioo in ita entirety, indicating by a pencO mark the psMsges which 
require any diange in their method of operating, so aa to be able to find 
them readily sgain and to study them over at leisure. For, in addition to 
the important corrections pointed out above, there are few paragrq^ha, and 
few s en t e nce s eren, which have not been to some extent modified. 
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The absoluteness of our affirmations in questions of identity, 
and especially in the most difficult cases of the identification of 
two photographs, still surprises, and sometimes disturbs for a 
moment, those functionaries of the police and judiciary who have 
not learned by long experience what they call at the Government 
House our infallibility. 

We owed it even to ourselves to demonstrate that the habitual 
preremptoriness of our responses did not result from any hasty 
judgment, but was the rational outcome of the combination of 
various processes which, when correctly applied, do not leave the 
least room for indecision. 

May the present volume answer this purpose, and thus contribute 
to insure the survival and general diffusion of the method. 

The execution of the engravings, and particularly of the 
chromotypographic plate of the eyes and the thirty photo- 
collographic plates devoted to the descriptive characters, has 
occasioned an expense which we could not have borne without the 
assistance of the Minister of the Interior and of his eminent 
director, Mr. Lagarde. Since the year 1889, on the proposition of 
Mr. Bompard and the report of Mr. Guichard, the Counsel- 
General for the Department of the Seine has on his part gener- 
ously granted us a subsidy to assist in making known this new 
method, which, invented by a Parisian (in March, 1879), and 
tried for the first time ten years ago in Paris, is now in use 

throughout the entire world. 

Alphonsk Bertillgn. 



Introduction 



Summaky: /. TkeotrHcul simdy qf signaimeni.'-'IL Acammi qf tk€ tkrte 
kinds qf signalwumt: i. Anthropometriad tignaliiieiit; 2. Dctoipthre 
d^^ndknciit; 5. Signftlmeiit bj pcmliar mftrki. — ///. Final amsitUruHons 
nnd amdnsions: i. The oompantiTe pUce ol the three kinds; a. 
Oifaakitioii of the Identifiotion Senrice mt the PuisUn P i e f c ctui e ol 
Folioe; 5. Workings of the service of snthropometrical signslment in 
other parts of Prance; 4. Statistics of the resolts obtained at Paria and 
in other parts of Prance; 5. Adrice to officials who wish to consnlt the 
anthropometrical records; 6. The interaationsltiation and enlargement 
of the 8]rstem. 



I 

THBORBTICAI. STUDY OP SIGNAUCBNT 

S^puUmef ff \n U lf tif s rriprion of mtt w Uma it is desiii^ Jo idc ii- ^ 
tify (Littr6). In priacm pfBCtioe the signaletic notice aocompanM 
fgfery^ reoqption and every delivery of a human individnality; it is 
the musier-rvU which preserves the evidence of the real and 
effective pfesenoe of the person had in view by the administrative 
or jodidal act Whether in the case of an entrance to prison or 
a discharge, a liberation or a transfer, or merely the notification 
of a jodidal or executive decision, the aim is alwa3rs the same : 
to preserve a sufficient record of the personality to be able to 
iiaUify the present description with one which may be presented 
at some future time^ Prom this point of view signalment is the 
instrument, by exocjlence, of the pronf of rmdwoHam, whidi 
necessarily implies the /9v^ cf uUniify. So there could be no 
judicial records without the aid of signalment 

Inversely, signalment sometimes intervenes to prove non- 
identity, at the request of honorabk persons (victims, it may be, 
of a forger, or of an tmfortunate similarity of names,) who 
A^'m^^^ the effacement from their record of ooovictioos unduly 

II 
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The new penal laws [of Prance] relating to banishment, con- 
ditional liberation, and suspension of sentence (B^renger laws) 
have singularly increased the number of concealments of identity 
by making such attempts more important to the criminal. 

It has, therefore, come to be expected of a system of signalment 
not only that it verify a declared identity, but that, on occasion, 
it shall cause the true identity to be discovered. 

Now, the making of original signalments, as well as their 
interpretation or correction, falls, in the nature of the case, upon 
the prison official. The prison must recognize its oum. The 
police, which is a local authority, can lend to it in this emer- 
gency only an assistance limited to its own field of action. 

The laws intended to prevent the repetition of crime practically 
make no distinction between a local recidivation and reddivation 
incurred in different parts of the territory of the Republic. The 
obligation then evidently rests upon the Administration of Prisons 
of identif5dng and describing, without distinction of origin, the 
recidivists of all countries who may seek to conceal themselves 
under false names in the midst of the prison population. 

This important result has only been attained by the centralisa- 
tion, in a special service, of copies of all the signalments taken in 
the different prisons of France. This is the side of the problem 
which more especially necessitates the anthropometrical part of 
the signaletic notice. 

Thirty years ago it was believed that photography was going to 
furnish the solution of the question. But the coUection of judicial 
portraits thus brought together soon became so numerous that it 
became physically impossible to find, to discover^ among them the 
likeness of an individual who concealed his name. 

During the last ten years the Parisian police have collected over 
100,000 photographs. Do yoo suppose it possible to compare 
successively each of these 100,000 photographs with each of the 
100 individuals who are arrested daily in Paris? If it were to be 
attempted in the case of some specially noteworthy malefactor, 
the search would take more than a week of application; not to 
speak of the errors and omissions which a work so delicate and 
fatiguing to the eye would not fail to occasion. 

There was need of a method of elimination analogous to that 
employed in the sciences of botany and zoology; that is to say, 
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taking as its basis the characteristic elements of the individuality, 
and not the name, which is liable to falsification. 

We may remark, in passing, that the absence of a natural 
dassification is an objection which applies equally to all systems 
of judicial identification that have been proposed to supplant 
photography. We will mention, among othm: ( i ) the imprasion 
of the tip of the thumb, a method which, it appeara, is practiced 
by the Chinese; (2) the plaster cast of the jaw, which certain 
dentists would desire to impose upon our criminals; (3) the 
minute drawing of the areola and denticulation of the human iris, 
somewhat after the method p ropose d by me some ten 3reara ago; 
(4) the impression, mold, or photograph of the ear, the hoUows 
and projections of which present so great an individual variety 
that it is almost impossible to find two human eare exactly alike, 
and which are so persistent in the individual that the shape seems 
to remain unchanged from infancy to old age; (5) the anatomical 
description of peculiar marks, beauty-spots, scan, etc 

Some one said long ago that it is impossible to find two leaves 
exactly alike; Nature never rq>eats herself. Select no matter 
what part of the human body, examine and compare it carefully 
in different subjects, and the more minute your examination is 
the more numerous the dissimilarities will appear: exterior vari- 
ations, interior variations in the bony structure, the muscles, the 
tracing of the veins; physiological variations in the gait, the 
exp ressions of the face, the action and secretion of the organs, etc 

The dog that is seeking his master in a crowd goes over the 
place in every direction, his nose to the ground. Homer tells us 
that after an absence of twenty yeara Ulysses, disguised as a 
mendicant, was recognized only by his dog, " the faithful and 
keen-scented Argos." Here there is evidently an element of 
individuality, and consequently of recognition, which entirely 
escapes the senses of man. But a few words pronounced in a 
natural voice, and "Edisonized," would leave a very convincing 
trace of identity. 

Thus, the solution of the problem of judicial identification con- 
sists less in the search for new characteristic elements of indi- 
viduality than in the discovery of a method of classification. , 
Certainly, I do not deny, to speak only of the Chinese method, that 
the filagreed arabesques found on the epidermis of the anterior face 
of the thumb may be at the same time permanent in the same sub- 
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ject and extraordinarily variable from one subject to another; and' 
that every individual may thus possess a species of seal, original and 
entirely distinctive. Unfortunately, it is quite as undeniable, in 
spite of the ingenious investigations made by Mr. Francis Galton 
in England, that these designs taken by themselves do not present 
elements of variability sufficiently well-defined to serve as a basis^ 
of classification in a file of several hundred thousand cases ( i ). 

The anthropometrical signalment, besides offering as much and 
even more variability than the several methods that we have just 
enumerated, is admirably adapted to classification; this is its aim,, 
its principal purpose, and the reason of its superiority. 



II 

ACCOUNT OF THE THREE KINDS OF SIGNALMENT 



I. ANTHHOFOMETRICAI, SIGNALMBNT 

The use of anthropometry as a method of identification rests. 
Upon the three following data, which the experience of these last 
ten years has shown to be indisputable, to wit: 

I. The almost absolute immutability of the human 

FRAME AFTER THE TWENTIETH YEAR OF THE AGE. The height 

only, or, to be more exact, the thigh-bone, often continues to grow 
for two or three years longer, but so little that it is easy to make 
allowance for it. Experience shows that this small increase 
is more than compensated for by the curving .of the vertebral 
column (indicated on the signaletic card by the term curv,), 
which, commencing about the twentieth year, continues to accen- 
tuate itself by degrees until old age. 

2. The EXTREME DIVERSITY OF DIMENSION WHICH THE HUMAN 
SKELETON PRESENTS WHEN COMPARED IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 

to such an extent that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find two individuals whose bony structure is, we will not say 
exactly identical, but even sufficiently alike to make any con- 
fusion between them possible. 



(1) Since the publication of the French edition iastmctions have been civen to the- 
Prench aicnaletic a^nts (by circular of January, 1894.) for the taking of dicital imprea- 
•iona, and a place has been provided for these on the card. (See Appxicdiz C, p. 260.) 
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3. ThX PACnjTT AlVD COMPARATIVS PEBCX8ION WITH WHICH 
CXSTAIK DDOmSIOlCB OP t^HB SKSLSTON MAY BB MBA8USXD in the 

Ihdiig subject by means of calipers of very sample oonstmction. 

The following are, from among the innumerable measmements 
that it is possible to take of the human body, those towhich, after 
minute criticism, we have finally given a place on the formula for 
anthropometrical signalment 



lAcasiueflBeBtB ok uic 

body at laige: 



Mcasureoiciitt of the head; 



oftheUmbt: 



Height (height of a maa aUadiiig). 
Reach (length of the outstretched 

anna, from finger-tip to finger-tip). 
Trunk (height of a man fitting). 

Length of the head. 
Width of the head. 
Length of the right ear. 
Width of the right ear (i). 

Length of the left foot. 
Length of the left middle finger. 
Length of the left little finger. 
Length of the left forearm. 



These observations are of value only on the indispensabU am- 
that they are taken in a rigorously uniform and exact way. 
The sagnaletic value of the length of a bone is, other things being 
equal, directly proportional to the accuracy of its measurement 
This is a very important point, upon which we must particularly 
insist 

Let us s uppose, for example, that in some way or other we 
were aUe, always and everywhere, to measure the stature in sudi 
a way as to commit an error one-half less than that to which this 
indication is ordinarily liable; it is evident that the figure thus 
obtained would permit the distinguishing of twice as many indi- 
viduals; in other words, it would have a douhU signaUHc value. 

But what final results would one not obtain, s u pposing the same 
improvement in measuring to be afterwards applied success- 
ively to the ten other observations of the anthropometrical signal- 
ment! The reach taken with double precision would differentiate 
in the same way twice as many persons, which, taking account of 
the result already obtained from the height, would quadrmpU the 



(1) For thl« kM bcca ratatUvtcd siace the p«bUc«tioa of the Pr»sck cdltioa tkc 
tMTftit ol tkc M-syfomaUc dImaMter. that to. tbc widtk ol the face acroM Um 
clMek-boa«a. whick la eatircty dtotiact from Um width ol Um kcad above tbc ean ( 
C). 
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number of subjects recognizable by these two characteristics taken 
together (2 x 2=4). A similar improvement in the measurement 
of the height of the trunk would also double on its part the pre- 
ceding number, which would thus become eigM times as large 
as the original one. The transformation of the eight other meas- 
urements, each involving a successive reduplication, would 
progressively raise this co-effident to the number of 2048 
(8x2x2x2x2x2x2x2x2=2048) ! 

Thus the simple fact of being able to take each of the eleven 
measures of the anthropometrical signalment with double pre- 
cision would render this instrument more than two thousand times 
better; in other words, if the first signalment, such as we have 
supposed it, would allow of a thousand persons being distinguished 
one from the other (we mention this number at random) the new 
one, after this ideal improvement, would distinguish among two 
million (1000x2000=2,000,000). 

Inversely, the least negligence, or even the least difference in 
the method of operating which diminished the accuracy of the 
observation, might, by continuing itself through our whole series 
of measurements, result in almost nullifying the signaletic value 
of an anthropometrical description. 

These considerations demonstrate beyond any question the abso- 
lute necessity of taking the measurements with all possible accu- 
racy, by means of special instruments and in exact conformity with 
the minute instructions which are the object of the technical part 
of this volume. 

The short summary that we shall give here, while manifestly 
insufficient for guidance in practice, will serve at least to impress 
upon the reader the signification of each of these observations (see 
frontispiece). 

The total height is projected by means of a wooden square of 
special form upon a graduated metre placed vertically against the 
wall. The subject, barefooted, is placed with his back to the wall, 
the vertebral column about fifteen centimetres to the left of the 
scale. The more rapidly the operation is performed the more 
accurate it will be. 

The reach, or length of the arms extended in the shape of a 
cross, is taken immediately afterwards, almost without moving 
the subject, by means of a mural graduation whose centimetrical 
vertical lines are adapted to all heights. 
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The meastiremeiit of the htighi of the trunk (the height of a 
man when seated) is then effected by the aid of instnimenta 
analogous to those employed for the full height. 

The two cranial diameters {length and width of the skull) are 
both maximum dimensions. They should be taken by means of 
a special compass furnished with a graduated arc of a circle, of 
the type commonly called caliper compasses. 

The length of the head is measured from the hollow at the root 
of the nose, taken as the fixed point, to the most prominent part 
of the back of the head. 

The measuring of the width (the maYimnm tranverM diame- 
ter) is a little more delicate operation. It differs notably from 
the preceding in that there is no fixed point and that the extrem- 
ities of the two branches of the instrument should in this case 
be removed together horisanially and symmetrically from each side 
of the head. 

Very important remark: These two observations must always 
receive a verifieatian called the control, which consists in fixing the 
branches of the compass, by means of the thumb-screw, at the 
distance ascertained by the first investigation, and then trying 
them again on the head of the subject, modifying the separation 
of the branches until the desirable double contact is attained ( i ). 

The two diameters of the right ear are measured on their mayimMm 
axis, by means of a small caliper rule of special make, taking 
care not to depress in any manner the soft parts of the ear. 

These two last operations are the only ones which are per- 
formed on the right side of the individual, as all the unilateral 
observations which are to follow should deal with the left 
side alone. 

This exception results from the fact that it has seemed prefer- 
able to make the measuring and description bear on that ear 
which it is customary, for various technical reasons, to reproduce 
in judicial photography. 

The naked left foot should be measured with care to have the 
whole weight of the body rest on this foot extended flat on the 
ground (preferably on a stool), the right foot being lifted and 



(1) Tbc acMwiav of Um two dUmeter*. whctlMr at tbc tlsc of tlM i«*«srv«/»M or of 
Uw Mi/rW. oi«bt to be cScctcd whUc boldiac tbc arms ol tbc compoM alsoat hmrtmtm- 
tmiij^ aad aol vertically a« U often dose as tbc rcsalt of aa crroo c o a s latcrpcctatloa 
of tbc UlasmtioM la tbc last cditloa. 
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held backwards. The stem of the large caliper rtde employed 
for this measurement is applied along the foot an the side next the 
great toe. The fixed branch being placed against the heel of the 
subject, the movable branch ought to touch, without depressing, 
the extremity of the great toe. 

It is needless to say that the anthropometrical length of the 
foot is difiEerent from the measure taken by the shoemaker, and 
that a shoe the measurement for which had been taken in so ex- 
act a maimer could not be worn. The aim in this case is not to 
make a pair of shoes, but to obtain a constant length that will 
be unalterable and that may at any time be taken over again with 
as much precision as at the time and place of the operation (i). 

The middle and little fingers of the left hand are measured at 
right angles from the joint at the back of the hand by means of 
the small branches of the large caliper rule. These two observa- 
tions have considerable signaletic value if they are taken exactly 
according to the instructions. 

The left forearm is measured from the point of the elbow to the 
extremity of the middle finger, the forearm being bent at an 
acute angle with the arm and the hand extended flat on the 
table, nails upwards. This operation necessitates for its sat- 
isfactory performance the use of a table especially high and nar- 
row, in the form of a trestle, the design and dimensions of which 
have been accurately indicated in plate I of the Album. Nothing 
is easier than to have one of this description constructed by 
penal labor. 

All the measurements of our system of signalment, the reach 
excepted, are taken by inclosing the part to.be measured between 
two parallel surfaces the distance between which is shown on a 
graduated bar. In the three calipers employed, the reading of the 
graduation should be made by turning to the point opposite the 



(1) The shoemakert* pointinir U equal to About 6.75 millimetres [>i inch], which girei 
in round numbers 3 points to each 2 centimetres. The maximum length of the shoe 
measured exteriorly, in conformity with the practice of the trade, is from 12 to 20 milli- 
metres (either two or three points) greater than the antkropomteiric length of the foot 
that it contains. 

Consequently, in order to transform the length of a foot into shoemakers* polntiag. 
add, according to the case, from 12 to 20 millimetres to the anthropometrical figure and 
multiply the sum by 3 2. Inversely, to change a pointim£ into a signaletic length, sub- 
tract 2 or 3 points and multiply by 2 3 (Dr. Georges Bertillon, De la reeonstitutum du 
signalment antkropomitrigne au moyen des pieces de rhabillement^ i. e., ** On the Rccon- 
stmction of the Anthropometrical Signalment by Means of Pieces of Clothing.** Inaug- 
ural thesis, Paris, 1892). 

(Bach point represents a sise. The men's sises, 5 to i3i measure 28H to 37H points 
respectively. ) 
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xexo mark (analogous to that used in verniers) which will be 
foond abont in the middle of the movable bolt The placing of 
this mark is determined, in practice as well as theory, by this 
very simple means, that the instrument wken closed ought to 
indicate Mero, 

It is unnecessary to say that the arrangement of these instru- 
ments was the subject of many experiments and numberless 
improvements before they reached their present shape, which we 
oonaider as final. So we reject^in advance every modification^ 
every further diange, however slight, either in thdr form or in 
the manner of using them. That is a great temptation TO 
beginners, to whom numerous new ideas occur, but who are not 
aware that all these ideas, even those that they believe to be the 
most original, the most personal, have already been proposed by 
others, tried and finally rejected for divers reasons. 

In reality every diange introduced into the anthropometrical 
manual of operation, whether in its essmtial parts mentioned 
above or in the details described in the first part of the Instruc- 
tiofu, can only result in augmenting the amount of the possible 
and inevitable error with which human observations are always 
more or less marred, that is to say, as has been demonstrated 
above, to weaken, if not to completely annul, the signaletic 
value of these observations. 

T%e Qassi/Uation of Signalments , 

The measurements enumerated here have been taken on the 
120,000 subjects who have passed through the prisons of Paris 
during these last ten years, and copied on as many slips of card- 
board, measuring 146 millimetres in length and 142 in width, 
which are arranged in small movable boxes. 

The following are the principal outlines of the method which 
lias presided over the classification of this enormous mass of 
signalments. 

The men are placed on one side, the women on the other. The 
latter, much less numerous here than the men, do not amount to 
more than 20,000. From the 100,000 masculine signalments 
remaining there must be further deducted about 10,000 relating to 
minors under twenty-one years of age, which require a special 
dassification. 
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As for the 90,000 signalments of adtilts, they are first dis- 
tributed according to length of head into the three following 
primary divisions: 

ist div., the short lengths of head, comprising about 30,000 signalments. 
2nd div., of the medium lengths of head, about 30,000 signalments. 
3rd div., of the long lengths of head, about 30,000 signalments. 

The words shori, medium and long are here rigorously defined 
by figures. Experience has proved it to be possible, after some 
trials, to fix their values once for all in such wise that each of the 
three classes shall contain an approximately equal number of 
signalments. Naturally this result can be obtained only by 
confining the medium class within narrower botmds than the short 
or the long. 

Thus the numerical limits of the medium length of head, 
according to the usage of the Prefecture of Police in Paris, cover 
an interval of only six millimetres (from 185 to i9o"»), while 
those of the long, which extends from 191 to the greatest possible 
dimension, include more than three centimetres, for heads more 
than 22 centimetres long are sometimes met with. The 
division of the short lengths includes in the same way heads 160 
millimetres long, for example,^ along with others of 184, that is 
to say, 25 millimetres larger. In the threefold division: a to 
184, 185 to 190, 191 to w (i), it is naturally the two limit 
numbers of the median value which determine the whole system. 
' Each of these three great masses of 30,000 signalments each is 
again subdivided, without any further regard to the length of 
head, into three groups, based on the width of head. 

It was long since observed in anthropology that the width of 
the head varies independently of its length. In other words, it 
does not follow that because we know the length of a skull we can 
foresee what will be its width. 

These new subdivisions, nine in number, are made up as 
follows: 

Those of the narrow widths of head - - only 10,000 signalments. 
Those of the medium widths of head - only 10,000 signalments. 
Those of the broad widths of head - - only 10,000 signalments. 



(1) The two Greek letters a and w Ca/>Aa and omega) are used here abbreviately to 
represent: a the smallest or mi mimmm and w the largest or Maxi mum dimension with 
which it is possible to meet. 
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In their torn these nine subdivisions of 10,000 are each 
divided into three groups, aooording to the length of the medius or 
middle finger, giving us a total of 27 under-subdivisions, which 
now number: 

Those of sma/i middle fingen onl j tbont 3•^oo tigoalmenU. 

Those of medium middle fingen only abottt 3,300 rignftlmenta. 

Tbote of iafxe middle fiogen onl j abont 3,300 mgnalmenU. 

The length of the foot furnishes a fourth indication, which 
again subdivides each of the groups previously obtained into 
three containing about 1,100 signalments each (i). 

Then come three subdivisions based on the length of the 
forearm, which reduce the preceding number to less than 400. 

The variations in the height divide each of these last lots 
into three of about i jo signalments, which are finally distributed, 
still on the same principle, into classes of sixfy by means of the 
variations in the length of the little finger (2), and into classes 
of haeive according to the color of the eye. This last group of 
twelve signalments is itself arranged according to the increasing 
values of the length of the ear. 

It is thus that, thanks to the six new anthropometrical data 
(the sex, height, age and color of the eyes having appeared in 
signalments from time immemorial), the collection of 120,000 
signalments at the Prefecture of Police in Paris finally becomes 
divided into groups of a dozen each ! 



(1) There Is aa iadlspaUUt reUtioa between tht leagthof the middle ftagcr Mdtkat 
of tht foot. Tbe proof of tkle Is iht procecdiaff of iht hosiers, who, whea tttlac their 
castowcrs with stocklags. ascertala the ieagth of their feet by a i eas ariag the clrcaailer» 
eace of the closed ftst. Nevertheless, e a per l eace proves that the depeadeace of one of 
these measar es apoa the other Is aot so strict bat what It Is possible to distribate a 
sroap of sablects haviac the same mcdias iato three eqaal categories based apoa the 
leafth of the foot The ladepeadeace of oae dloieasioa as resards the other lacreases la 
propo rtl oa to the decree of precisioa attalacd la the ■ eas arlag of each. Nevertheless, 
the HmltM of the Scares of the tripartiu divisioas by leacth of foot chaace accordlac 
to the catefory of aUddle tagers which Is to be sabdivided. Thas the aMdlaoi foot 
of oae of the braachlags of the smmii atiddle iagcrs will aecessarfly have other 
b^mm^mria thaa the BMdioai foot of the mudimm or Urgt middU Jlmgtrt, Bach liaUt 
aceds to be detcradaed separately. 

(2) The varlatloas la the leagth of the little iaeer. that of the aUddle iaeer beiag 
glvea, are aot great eaoagh to famish the eleneats of a tripartite divisloa approsl- 
aMtely cqaaL la sach a case the differeace is necessarily la favor of the medlaa 
divisloa, which is ealargcd soaiewhat at the expense of thoee above sad below; wheacc 
the approxinMte Sgare of 60 meatioacd here, instead of sboat 40, the aoaber which 

have resahed from the division of 130 iato three eqaal parts. 
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Let US suppose now that we wish to ascertain from the collec- 
tion whether an individual who has just been arrested and claims 
to have no judicial antecedents has not previously been classified 
under another name. It goes without saying that it will be 
necessary, after having taken an anthropometrical signalment of 
him, to turn to the division for the length of head corresponding 
to that of the individual examined, stopping at the subdivision of 
his width of head, and afterwards looking for the subdivision of 
his middle finger, then that of his foot and that of his forearm. 

Thus, by one elimination after another, the final packet is 
reached which ought to contain the signalment sought for, if, of 
course, the arrested person has ever been convicted and meas- 
ured before. 

When one or more of the measurements taken anew on the 
individual fall on the limits of the divisions of the classification, 
the investigation should be pursued in the various adjoining com- 
partments, exactly as in a dictionary one looks in different places 
for a word the exact spelling of which he does not know. 

These limit explorations considerably prolong the investigations 
when they are required in the case of several of the measures. 
They should therefore be conducted in a fixed order and 
according to a mechanidal law of combinations which has received 
from the special employees upon whom the duty falls the 
characteristic name of double searches. In these resides the only 
difficulty of the anthropometrical identification. They fall, how- 
ever [in France] entirely upon the personnel of the central 
service. The results obtained in ten years of practice have 
demonstrated that this obstacle is very easily overcome. 

It will be noticed by this time that the anthropometrical elim- 
inations just indicated do not occur in the same order as that 
given in the list of the measures to be taken. This latter 
arrangement, which is that of the card and signaletic formulae 
used in prisons, follows the course which ought, as far as possible, 
to be followed in measuring the subject, in order especially not 
to have to lay down an instrument until all the indications have 
been exhausted in the taking of which it is used. It is likewise 
the order of exposition which has been followed in the chapters 
of the Anthropometrical Instructions. 

The order of classification is determined by a consideration of 
an entirely different kind: that is, of placing at the beginning 
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those measures which have the greatest signaletic power, that 
is to say those which are at once the most stable in the same 
individnal and the most variable from one individual to another, 
in order that the elimination first effected may give the least pos- 
sible occasion for hesitation and the dauNe searches which it 
necessitates. The latter are more rapidly and easily effected in 
proportion as they concern the ultimate ramifications of the 
dassification. 

It is important to bear in mind that the fact of two signal ments 
being found in the same final compartment does not imply a 
necessary and absolute agreement between the figures of the two 
sets of measurements. Even in the median or mean division, 
where the resemblances are much the closest, three categories 
of dimensions may almost be distinguished, independent one of 
the other, according as the figure in question borders upon the 
small division or upon the large, or is intermediate between 
the two. 

A comparison of the numerical signalment on the cards classified 
in the same final compartment shows that it is well-nigh impossible, 
in looking at hazard through the anthropometrical files, to find 
two agnalments exactly alike, so that the agreement of the figures 
comes at last to constitute a quasi-certitude of identity. 

The rational discussion of the figures of the metric signalment 
in the ultimate subdivisions of the classification, as well as the 
com p rehension of those cases which approach so near to the limit of 
our threefold divisions as to necessitate the dauNe searches qx>ken 
of in a preceding paragraph, presupposes an exact knowledge of the 
number of millimetres by which two measurements may differ 
that have been made on the same person at different places and 
times and by different observers. 

We have shown above that it is of the utmost importance that 
these deviations should be as small as possible. But with what- 
ever care and uniformity the measuring may be done, some 
differences will alwa3rs be met with; it is impossiNe for it to be 
otherwise. It is so much the more important to have fixed rigor- 
ously upon the figure that these differences may reach but cannot 



The measuring of one same individual repeated ten times in 
succession would almost inevitably furnish in practice ten signal- 
ments all differing one from the other by insignificant quantities. 
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although all equally exact. It is almost impossible, for example, 
to obtain twice over the same set of millimetrical figures for the 
height, the trunk and the width of ear (i). 

A thorough knowledge of what may be termed the maximum of 
tolerable deviation ^ or the requisite degree of approximation ^ forms 
the basis of every administrative verification and of every judicial 
utilization of the anthropometrical signalment. 

In a special paragraph at the end of the technical instructions 
relative to each measurement will be found a precise indication of 
this allowance, which varies greatly according to the part of the 
body measured. It is shown for the whole series in the fol- 
lowing recapitulatory table, with all the explanations of which the 
subject permits. 



Height 

Reach 

Trunk 

Length of head 

Width of head 

Length of right ear 

Width of right ear 

Length of left foot 

Length of left middle finger 
Length of left little finger. 
Length of left forearm 



Approxima- 
tion 

theoretically 

requisite 
(in + or in—). 



B 



Diterepaney 

beyond which 

ORAVB ERROR 

begins. 



mm 

7 
lO 

7 

0.5 

0.5 
I 

1-5 

1-5 
0.5 
0.75 
1-5 



mm 

15 
20 

I 
I 

2 

3 

3 
I 

2 
3 



Hittalcot 

of« 

very serious 
character, or 
discre|>ancies 
beirond which 
one is justified 

in declaring 
non-identity. 



mm 

30 
40 

30 

2 
2 

4 
6 

6 

2 

3 
6 



(1) Thus falls the popular argument which consists in enlarging upon millimetrical 
differences in the height, the trunk, the ear, the forearm, etc.« to prove the non-identity 
of two signalments. The question here is to know, not whether there are differences 
(since it is impossible thai ikere should not be some) but how great they are, and especially 
whether they do not exceed the limits of necessary approximation. 
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The figures in colnmiw B and C are obtained by doubling and 
quadrupling respectively those of column A. The latter, which 
thus determines the whole system, gives us, for each measure- 
ment, in millimetres and fractions of a millimetre, the maximum 
variation which a scrupulous observer is liable to make inplus or 
in wunus (+ or — ) from the true figure (i). 

Thus in the case of the height a difference of less than 7 milli- 
metres, either above or below the supposed true figure, is always 
admissible and could not be characterized as a mistake. 

The allowance is the same as regards the trunk* 

But for the reach the difference between two measures equally 
well taken of one and the same subject may rise to 10 milli- 
metres or one centimetre, which is not surprising, this length being 
the only one in the entire signalment which is taken in round 
centimetric numbers, that is to say, without adding the millimetres. 

As these three observations are likely to be interfered with to 
some extent by trickery on the part of the subject it will alwajrs 
be necessary in comparing the result to take account sdso of the 
corre cti ons and indications which might be mentioned either by 
way of note or under the heading curvature. 

The approximation of a hal/'millimutre (o"™ 5) requisite in the 
measuring of cranial diameters and of the length of the middle 



•m AB0OLUTB timtimritj im ike Jigum, under tuck eirtumsimmctM, /br 
Prwming iJU tueetuipt trmmsii </ •«« mmu irndt^ndumiitj ihr^ugh tJU Uck-mp ^ m 
$rimm W 0u l d kemm it^/kliiM4 imdicmiimm ^m misisMe. 

Tbc mimrt* diScrtacn la qacstios tbottld tbea he iatcrprcCcd «• bciac tht lacoa 
UomtlbU mmd prvcioos eridcscc that two tigwlf ti have bc«o Ukca iadcpcadcaily 
ot each other, at dlSereat Uae*. aad ofe ool dapUcmlcs of o«c SAmc orictaaL 



(1) Tliepoetlbttity of attaiaiag this degree of pcectotoaia practice wmaotbe'dtopatad 
by aay aath i opom c trtotoi a good ichooL Moreover. tlMaocmracyoltlwftgares la colaaw 
▲ has beea ooaSraMd a p»§Urimri by Krayaloasly coaipQcd ttetiitke based oa the cos- 
p arie oa ol aore thaa 400 pairs ol similar sigwslaifati of sdalt reddivists who, beiag 
agaia ain s ud sad coarrslJag their ideality, were rwm m t urwd sad iaally rtcogaiacd by 
the setrlee dariag these last years. 

Here la for each aeasareaeat the exact flgare oMslaed by dividiag the total prodact 
oltheetTorsbytheaaaberofcases: Beight,«anL 7; Beach.7anLS;'n«ah.7anL J; 
Bead: leagth. am. tt; width. bml SI: Sar: leagth.OanLffS: width. I an^J; Poal* 
lmak4: Middle ftagcr.Omak Si; Utile ftagcr. anL 66; Forearm, 1 anL 3S. 

TheSgaresof colaaui A« altheagh obtaiaed directly by experlaieatatloa. seem lobe 
the traascrfptloa in rmmd mmmkert of the a^aa error glrea by calcalatloa. They are aot 
thea the expressloa of a desire, of sa Ideal aarealisable la practice, bat giire a saAcfteatly 
Idea of the ap pro aia Mtloa which is sttaiaed every day by oar ss thr opom etrte 
wbea they ore operatiagaader the worst coaditloas, that is to say. oa s sabiect 
to hide his ideality sad haviag aa iaterest la cA«s/iar sad withoat theatselves 
that these aew obsenrstloas are to be sa b l e c t ed to aa alterlor 
the reeogaitloa of the Ideality. 
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finger will surprise at the outset those of our readers who, having 
had anthropometrical statements in their hands, may have remarked 
that the smallest decimal employe4 is the millimetre, in other 
words, that the half-millimetre is never mentioned. 

Nevertheless, it is easy to assure oneself, on a little reflection, 
that this degree of approximation is really attained, since dis- 
crepancies of one millimetre between two cranial diameters equally 
well taken on the same subject are only met with in anthropomet- 
rical practice when the true length falls almost exactly between 
two consecutive millimetrical figures. 

The other fractional numbersjof the table, to wit: i"»™ 5 (a milli- 
metre and a half) for the width of the ear and the lengths of the 
foot and forearm, and o™«» 75 (three quarters of a millimetre) for 
the length of the little finger, are explained in the same way by the 
necessity of taking account of the errors, either above or below the 
true number, which by their combination may produce a total 
non-fractional difference twice as great. The numbers in column 
A are the only ones in this table which are preceded by the signs 
+ or — (^plus or minus). 

The figures of column B, obtained by multipl5dng the preceding 
ones by 2, represent the maximum difference which may exist 
between two signalments of one same subject, without either of 
them, considered separately, having an error larger than that men- 
tioned in column A, that is to say, without necessarily indicating 
that a mistake has been made. Nevertheless, while discrepancies 
of this nature ought not in all cases to draw censure on either of 
the observers, they should, whenever possible (that is, whenever 
the subject is still present), give rise to a second verification with 
a \4ew to making certain that the two divergent values are really 
both equally distant from the truth, which lies between them. 

If it were otherwise, if in the practice of anthropometry diver- 
gences so great as those of column 6 were allowed to creep in in 
ONE SINGLE DIRECTION, cases would necessarily arise in which these 
variations, occurring first in plus and then in minus, would attain 
an absolute difference equal to the figures of column C. But we 
have already insisted at sufficient length upon the necessity of 
attaining the greatest possible precision to make it useless to 
return to that point. 

It should then be considered that a mistake must have been 
made whenever a comparison of two signalments taken on the 
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Mme peraon diirloies an error equal to that of oolumn C 
(obtained by doubling the figures of oolmnnB). The mistake will 
be alight if it reaches in each aignalment only half of this discrep- 
ancy (that is to say, the figures of column B); it will be very 
serious if it is attributable to one alone of the two signalments 



Consequently, column C gives us the values beyond which one 
is justified in declaring the nan-identify of two signalments of 
whose accuracy one is equally sure. 

Theoretically, a single variation greater than that indicated in 
cdlun^ C, as for example a difference of three millimetres in one 
of the cranial diameters, or of six millimetres in the length of the 
foot, etc, should su£Bce to demonstrate the non- identity of two 
signalments. Nevertheless, in view of human frailty, it would 
be wise to accept this conclusion only after the discovery in another 
measurement of a farther marked discrepancy. 

A knowledge of the maximum discrepancy enables us to appre- 
ciate in an intelligent manner the recognihry value which should 
be attributed to anthropometrical signalment, and confirms what 
we have said above regarding the almost complete impossibility of 
finding in the collection two concordant signalments, that is to say 
two presenting approximaUly the same figures although not 
referring to the same peraon. 

This is a fundamental question which daily arises in the courts. 
The response to be given varies somewhat according to whether 
the discovery of the disputed signalment has been brought about: 
ist, by means of a judicial inquiry, properly so called; or, 2nd, 
by a spontaneous search by means of the threefold dassificatioo 
previously described. 

Let us begin by examining the first case. The revelations of a 
witness, the casual admissions of the interested party, a seizure of 
papers, etc. , lead to the discovery in the criminal archives of an 
old judicial document containing an anthropometrical signalment 
all the observations of which correspond, within the limits of ad- 
missible discrepancy, with those made on the individual present 

No hesitation I the agreement of the figures ought to be 
regarded in such a case as an absolutely final proof. Witnesses 
may be led into error by physical coincidences in height, age, and 
complexion (see plates 59 and 60 of \h!t Album). It may also 
happen that the interested party has been tempted to profit by 
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such resemblances as have come to his knowledge. But the 
anthropometrical observations are free from this suspicion, from 
the very fact that they are necessarily made by the use of instru- 
ments of precision. And even if the individual in question were 
to have at his disposal all the necessary instruments, the whole 
assembled population of a penitentiary would still be manifestly 
insufficient to enable him to meet with a single subject having 
approximately the same measurements as himself. For him to have 
any chance of succeeding, it would be necessary to suppose that 
the person in question, having at some period of his life had free 
access to the central files at Paris, for example, had been able to 
examine at leisure the final compartment into wliich his own sig- 
nalment would fall^ in order to find there the name of some 
subject sufficiently resembling him in his measurements to be con- 
founded with himself. This is an hypothesis the impossibility of 
which it is needless to discuss. 

Even if it were admitted, the chance of meeting an interchange- 
able signalment would be very small. An examination of the 
second case will demonstrate this to us. 

In the presence of an individual who is manifestly concealing 
his name, investigations methodically carried on in the central 
archives, without any other clew than the necessary anthropomet- 
rical eliminations, have resulted in the discovery of a signalment 
all the metrical indications of which agree with those of the subject 
of the inquiry: what degree of confidence should be accorded to 
such a coincidence? The reply demands some preliminary 
explanations. 

Theoretically it ought to be admitted, indeed, that it is always 
possible, as soon as we have brought together a sufficient number 
of signalments, to find among them two which are eqtdvalent 
although referring to two di£Ferent individuals. The fig^es of 
our measurements varying only within certain fixed limits, the 
number of combinations that they may present among themselves 
is equally limited. The whole question seems, then, to be summed 
up in knowing the number of signalments which must have been 
collected, in order to afford a chance of finding among them two 
similar ones. 

But to give to this problem a solution which will be at the same 
time accurate and practical, it is necessary to know of what 
figures the signalment in question is composed. It is evident, for 



iutuice, that an individual having an cxceptioiially great height, 
combined with minimnm cephalic diameters, would be very much 
more easily reoogaixed than if his whole set of measorements 
ooReqxKided to the average. 

These last conditions have been intentionally realized in the 
following signalment, which has been famished with figarcs 
exactly average, <x rather mtdian, that is to say, equally distant 
from the limits of the tmaJi and iarg'e divisions of the three-fold 
classification. 



_ . . , "S cI,Mi«tlii87"»P«)ot- . - as9 

»— •- -aeso 

'^«"M\ Width 37 



«-" ,__^.. ,- LitUe finger 89 



Trank c^S 



45> 



This is the ngnaletic combination which, completed by the 
indication of an age somewhere between 35 and 40 years, for 
example, is most likely, theoretically and practically, to be met 
with in an anthropometrical file ( t ). 

Now an experiment, the accuracy of which we guarantee,- and 
which it is easy to repeat, shows that it is impossible to find an 
exact duplicate, within a millimetre, in the anthropometrical file 
of 90,000 methodically clasnfied adult sigualments at the Pre- 
fecture of Police. 
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The search is equally vam if, in place of an absolute identity in 
the figures, one contents oneself with examining the signalments 
which might be confounded with it within the limit of approxima- 
tion given in column A. 

In order to succeed in finding a single signalment assimilable 
to the type above-mentioned it is necessary to alter the values //i« 
-or minus by quantities equal to those of column 6, differences 
which are known to be observed only in cases of careless measure- 
ment, if not of error properly so called. 

But if, instead of imposing upon our typical signalment the still 
admissible divergencies of column B,we subjected it to the varia- 
tions in plus or minus given in column C, the result of the 
search in our files takes on a very different aspect: in place of one 
corresponding card we find ihzrfy of them ! It should not be sup- 
posed, however, that these thirty signalments, although confound- 
able with our median type, would all be so at the same time 
among themselves. 

In reality, to allow for variations equal to those of coltmin C, in 
our search through the files, will result in giving to the preceding 
signalment the subjoined form: 

H. xm 645 ± 30 1/^87 ± « Foot *59 ± 5 ' 

•S I 'S6 ± * M. f. 114 + 2 

R. im 680 ± 4 

T. cm 880 ± 30 a t 37 + 6 Forearm 451 + 6 



The existence of these rules, which constitute what misht be called the philosophy of 
•nthropometry, may be easily verified, for a specified measurement, by distributing a 
hundred signalments into separate packets, corresponding to the variations observed 
either by millimetres, or by half -centimetres, or centimetres, etc. For each measure- 
ment, the thickness of the packets obtained by the superposition of cards bearing one 
same figure will grow proportionately to the number of similar cases observed, and will 
always end by realizing, in a greater or less degree, the theoretic curve. 

As has been said above, the increasing frequency of the cases in proportion as the 
mean is approached demonstrates the inevitable necessity of circumscribing the median 
division within narrow limits, if we wish to obtain packets of equal size in the tripartite 
division. Thus, to distribute a human group into three equal parts based on the stature, 
the median height ought to comprise only subjects of from 1 m. 630 to 1 m. 679 while the 
small division should extend from a to 1 m. 619, and the large from 1 m. 680 to u. 

On the other hand, one should not go from one extreme to the other by assigning, 
under pretext of an equal distribution, such narrow limits to the median division that 
the small and large divisions, being no longer separated from each other save by a 
merely nominal quantity smaller than the necessary degree of approximation, would be 
liable to be confounded one with the other. The establishment of the anthropometrical 
signalment has consisted precisely in the choosing of such osseous lengths and processes 
of mensuration as would render these conditions practically realizable. 
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The openition to be performed consists then in the extraction 
from onr file of all the signalments, without exception, which 
represent a combination of figures comprised re s pec ti vely between 
the upper and lower limits indicated in the followmg taUe: 

H. 1-615 to 1-675 1 / '^^ *^ '^ ^^ 154 to 3d4 

a '-'54 to 158 M. f . ii2toxi6 

R. 1-640 to x*7ao 

T. oP8sotooP9io at 3, to 43 Forearm 445 to 457 

Now it is evident, to speak only of the height, that while it is 
within the botmds of possibility for our mean figure of i* 65 to 
be confounded on the one hand with a height of i"> 62, and on 
the other with one of i"* 68, it is absoluUfy impossible to suppose 
that one and the same individual could have ascribed to him the 
first time a height of i"* 62, and the second one of i* 69. 

The same mathematical discussion applied successively to each 
of the eleven anthropometrical indications leads to this conclusion, 
that there are scarcely a dozen cards in the thirty which agree 
within the limits of the greatest admissible discrepancy. 

Thus the observation of the facts confirms with sufficient exact- 
ness the exclusively mathematical deductions given at the outset 
of this discussion (p. 24), to wit, the very great difference which 
must be made regarding the degree of certainty in the identifica- 
tion of two signalments according as their figures agree within 
the limits of column A and B, or differ by the double quantities 
mentioned in coltmin C. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the type-signalment 
which has served as a basis for our demonstration is a signalment 
arbitrarily invented with a view to leading precisely to that one 
of our fifteen thousand final divisions whose limits are confined 
within the nearest figures (see note, p. 29), and that to remove 
one of the values in the same signalment a short distance from the 
mean would be enough to once more render it almost impossible 
to discover in the collection a second signalment like it. 

From the preceding facts we draw this practical condusian that, 
when the anthropometrical observations contested by the inter- 
ested person are submitted to the judgment of a court, the agent 
or expert charged with the interpretation of these documents 
should never neglect (after having shown that the figures agree, 

that the necessary degree of approximation has been 
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attained separately for each measurement) to note which of the 
values are most distant from the mean and how far they are 
removed from it (see the appendix on the Verbal Portrait), 

The proof of identity will be so much the surer according as 
these anomalies of dimension manifest themselves in opposite 
directions: if, for example, a superior height is associated with a 
middle finger that is small or merely equal to the general 
average, etc. 

It must be repeated that a signalment approximating to the 
average in all its parts is very rarely met with, and that, even in 
this case, an identification based exclusively upon the anthropo- 
metrical sigpiialment will be very near the truth, since, even 
allowing for the enormous errors of column C, it does not permit 
the confounding of more than ten individuals out of a total of 
over 40,000 of the same approximate age within fifteen years. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the similarity in the figures of 
the two signalments, however abnormal from an anthropometrical 
point of view they may be supposed to be, they could not in 
themselves be sufficient to satisfy the demands of a court when 
their discovery is the result of a search by elimination in the 
central files. 

To the argument derived from such an agreement it should 
really be objected that it is not at all convincing when it has been 
wished for ^ sought after, chosen as such, among all the cards of an 
immense collection. The older this collection is and the more it 
has been increased by the annual accumulation of new signal- 
ments the more legitimate will be the doubt. 

It is of the first necessity, in order to render the identification 
indisputable, that it should be subsequently confirmed by a body 
of independent facts which do not come under consideration 
during the classification and search of the signaletic card; such 
is the fimction of the descriptive information and the statement 
of peculiar marks, which ought to be attached to every signal- 
ment and are to form the subject of the two following chapters. 

n. DBSC&IPTIVB SIGNAI,MBNT 

The descriptive signalment as opposed to the anthropometrical 
is that which describes in words, by the aid of observation alone, 
without the assistance of instruments. Such is the well known t3rpe 
of the signalments still in use for passports, himting permits, etc. 



We inteiid to show how it is possible to give to the descriptive 
signshnent something of the accuracy of the anthropometrical 
signalment by applying it to the method of limits of approx im aium. 

For this let ns torn to the note on page 29, whoe a prelim- 
inary allusion has been made to the law of seriation of dimensions. 
We have there noted the fact of the regular and symmetrical dim- 
inution of frequency in propor t ion as one departs from the central 
mean, and our readers have before their minds the form of the 
curve, mathematically termed binomial , which by a stroke of the 
pen portrays the ensemble of these facts. We have seen that, 
whatever be the part of the body examined, the same distribution, 
reproducing the same curve, is met with everywhere. 

Now this law has a still more general bearing; it regulates not 
only the dimensions, but the lines and shapes of men as well as 
of animals, of living beings as well as of inanimate objects. 

All that lives, increases, or decreases, oscillates between a max- 
imum and a minimum ^ between which are grouped the multitude 
of intermediate forms, growing so much the more numerous as 
they approach the mean and so much the rarer as they recede 
from it. 

This natural law, discovered by the illustrious Belgian, 
Qu6telet, finds its explanation in the endless intermingling of 
creative causes, and more especially, as regards the human q)ecies, 
in the fusion of races, dark with fair, large with small, etc 
However it may be a priori, we may lay it down as a principle, 
that our descriptive vocabulary will be so much the more conform- 
able to the nature of things, and consequently so much the more 
susceptible of being applied with exactitude and facility, the more 
it is in^iired by this universal rule. 

Common parlance, the offspring of daily necessity, has no care 
for these general ideas. Most frequently it has no words at its 
ditynf ^ save for the extreme, well-defined cases, which for that 
very reason are exceptional, and it inconsiderately neglects the 
iuiermediaie ones, that is to say nine-tenths of the cases, for 
which it only offers the qualifications ordinary, average, common^ 
whidi are all summed up in the term, also much used, of nothing. 

Thus everyone knows, for instance, what is meant by blue 
eyes and dark eyes (which we call maroon). But when there 
is question of naming the eyes intermediate between these two 
ethnic types, the current speech furnishes us only with inexact 
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words, in which all signs of graduation, of transition from one 
category to another, disappear. Thus the eyes usually termed 
grey, green, red, black, etc., are, strictly speaking, neither grey, 
nor green, nor red, nor black, but participate more or less in all 
these qualifications. 

The nose affords us an analogous illustration in the matter of 
shape. Common language tells us of a turned up or pug nose, of 
an aquiline or hooked nose, but it would be incapable of furnish- 
ing us with expressions for the multitude of noses which are 
neither distinctly turned up nor distinctly aquiline. 

We might multiply these examples, which would all tend to 
prove that the public does not seek to describe but merely to 
depict, which is not the same thing, by means of a comparison or 
an image, those shapes that strike it, that is to say, the excep- 
tional shapes. 

This is unfortunate for the signalment writer, who, taken 
unawares nine times out of ten, will not know how to express the 
configurations coming under his notice which do not clearly belong 
to any of the kinds for the description of which he has terms at 
his disposal but are rather a mixture of all in various degrees. 

Thus the first of the conditions that a methodical notation 
should fulfil is to observe and transcribe, in appropriate terms, 
the order and the gradation that is seen in nature. This is the 
same principle that naturalists, from another point of of view, have 
expressed by the adage, Nahira nanfctcit saltus (Nature makes no 
leaps). In this respect no term of ordinary language could 
exceed the numerical formof expresdon, on account of the delicacy 
and seriation of its degrees : that is therefore the ideal which we 
must seek to approach. 

For greater definiteness let us compare the notation of the 
height of the body, formulated first by means of figures and then 
by the aid of words only. We all know that a height of i" 55, 
for example, is less than that of i* 65, and this latter less than 
that of I" 75; we have no difficulty in supposing as many inter- 
mediate values as we wish, ranging from the smallest height to 
the greatest, by imperceptible degrees, centimetre by centimetre, 
or millimetre by millimetre. 
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Let US DOW seek to replaoe in the above example, the three 
foregoing figures by words. The following appellations will 
immediately present themselves to the mind: small height, 
wudium height, and iarge height. Their gradation is evident 
However, we shall have rigorously fixed their value only when 
we have determined the lower and upper limits of the central term, 
in other words, when we know exactly where the small height 
ends, and where the large begins. Let us pravUionalfy take for 
the first figure i * 60 and for the second i ^ 70. 

Prom this determination there will immediately arise a dilemma. 
Suppose we have before us a height of about i » 69; as the errors 
in this measurement may easily amount to two or three centi- 
metres, we must expect to see the height in question signalized 
sometimes as medium and sometimes as large, without being able 
to allege the fal^ty of the latter appellation. 

As the same demonstration can be repeated for heights of 
from I * 58 to i^^a, bordering on the lower limit of the medium 
group, we are obliged to conclude that, when we read on a signal- 
ment the indication medium height, we may alwa3rs foresee the 
possibility of discovering another signalment of the same individual 
in which the height is noted by the words either small or large. 

The term medium loses then any sort of significance for the 
comparison of two written descriptions, since it may be connected 
with either of the three degrees of the series, small, medium or 
large. Now, according to the binomial curve, the medium 
diviakm alone contains half the cases, when the description is 
made by the eye without the aid of anthropometrical instruments, 
aooording to the ordinary methods of observation and notation. 
As the two extreme terms, large and small, are in the same 
manner liable to be confounded with the medium term, which is 
of double frequency, their mention on a description eliminates 
only a quarter of the whole. We are thus led, in order to give 
to the term medium any significance, to multiply the number of 
our degrees by interpolating intermediate terms. 

The literary expression of these interpolations may take on 
many forms. Here is one example : 
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+ 2Cth 


Medium 

I" 65 
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medinm 

limit 

im 69 
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1 3'" 


Very 

large 

im 77 

to M 



It must not be forgotten, moreover, that there is question here 
of describing and not of measuring^ that the example chosen is 
purely didactic, and that, as we have said above, the notation of 
the height in centimetres will always be infinitely preferable to 
even the most perfect vocabulary. If we have taken this example 
in preference to the color of the eye or the form of the nose, it is 
because of the convenience offered by the numerical notation for 
defining the gradation of terms, and because of the simplicity of 
the object of the description (the dimension in height), which is 
manifestly unique and easy to obtain. 

The number of grades, moreover, need not necessarily be limited 
to seven, as above. Thus, one might furtlier add on the left a 
dwarf or extremely small height (from a to i™ 40), and on the 
right an extremely large or giant height (from i™ 90 to w). 
Here is a distribution into nine categories of a group of 1000 
adult subjects : 
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NUMBER 
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Dwarf and extremely small 


a to i» 40 


0.05 


Very small - - - - 


im 47+6 


35.95 


SmaU, properly speaking 


i"» 56J:3 
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Meditim .... 
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Large, medium limit - 


l« 69JI2 


198 


Large, properly speaking 


i» 74 ±3 
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Very large - - - - 


i« 83 l6 


35.95 


Extremely large and giant 


im 90 to ctf 


0.05 


Total .... 


1000 
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A 8eratk>& d this kind may be recognized as containing a 
tuffideni number of subdivisions when confusion between two con- 
secutive qualifications may take place readily and without incon- 
venience. One may be assured, on the contrary, that the 
intermediate cases have not been too much multiplied, in other 
words, that there is only the necessary number, when it is seen 
that it would scarcely be possible to skip a category and confound 
together two subdivisions separated by one or more inter- 
mediate ones. 

In fact the more numerous the terms of the graduation, the 
more precise will be the description. But this increase would 
cease to be useful and become cumbersome if one should reach 
the point of differentiating in words what it would be impossible 
to distinguish in practice. 

The objection that we made to the tripartite descriptive division 
that in it the word medium retained no sort of signaletic value, is 
thus obviated. What is medium proper is still liable to be quali- 
fied either as small medium limit, or as large medium limil, but 
the four other categories will always be eliminated. 

When what we have said previously on anthropometrical 
approximation is remembered, it will be immediately evident that 
the result is theoretically attained only when the narrowest step 
in the graduation (which is necessarily the middle one) is approx- 
imately equal to the maximum degree of divergence admissible in 
description. This condition is necessary and sufficient to assure 
to a descriptive vocabulary the maximum of precision with a 
minimum of terms. 

However, it will be seen in the sequel that it will hardly do in 
prtctioe to go beyond seven degrees in the descriptive gradation* 
We will indicate the method to which we have resorted for repre- 
senting the progression in an abbreviated way: it consists in 
replacing the word limit by a parenthesis surrounding the appella- 
tions small or large, and in underlining these same terms to express 
the word very. Represented in this manner the gradation takes 
the fcdlowing form: 

X a 3 4 567 

naU tmaU (mall) medium (lvs«) Urge Urj^ 

The parenthesis has the effect of approximating to the medium 
the term that it incloses, and the underlining that of removing 
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from it. The latter is equivalent to the adverb very, and the 
parenthesis to that of slightly: slightly small (no. 3), slightly 
large (no. 5). 

Here, as in the above illustration taken from the height, the 
words small, medium and large must be interpreted only as land- 
marks destined to be ultimately replaced by a seriation of terms more 
especially appropriate to the obser\'ation that one has in view, 
such as light, medium, dark — elevated, horizontal, depressed, etc. 
Thus, this last seriation divided into seven heads would become: 

I a 3 4 5 67 

raised raised (raised) horizontal (depressed) depressed depressed 

The following chapter will permit us to pass in review the 
whole of this vocabulary. 

Here, by way of illustration, is the classification of 1,000 sub- 
jects into seven categories represented, ist, on the binomial 
curve of the height (fig. 4) and, 2nd, by means of a series of rec- 
tangles with the same base, but with a height proportional to the 
number of cases covered by each (fig. 5). 

The comparison of these two sets of figures shows clearly how 
possible it is to succeed in equalizing somewhat the distribution of 
the cases by means of a progressive widening of the limits of each 
category. Only the extremes (that is to say, the terms under- 
lined) remain on the right and left with an insignificant number 
of cases. 
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7\€ Headings far the Descriptive Signalmeni 

The first difficulty to be overcome when it is desired to estab- 
lish the descriptive vocabulary of any organ, such as the ejre, the 
vo&t, etc., is that of selecting among the multitude of characters 
those which vary the most When this first choice has been 
made it remains to be discovered how much they vary. 

Whenever there is a variation from one subject to another we 
may be assured, as already observed, that the distribution of the 
individual cases will be according to the binomial curve. But 
often it is only after a delicate analjrsis that one can succeed in 
discovering the special point of view from which a characteristic 
should be examined in order to bring its serial variation into dear 
relief. The problem should be considered as solved only when 
the series of headings, tried upon some hundreds of subjects, 
shall have shown itself, in the statistical abstract, to really apply 
with a frequency symmetrically decreasing from the median part 
to the two extremes. 

Another obstacle with which one has to contend arises from the 
presence in current ^)eech of expressions which, though very 
ch ar ac te ristic, bring together various attributes, and consequently 
camiot be given a place as such in any series. Often two descrip- 
tive terms that are currently applied to the same organ, and in 
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which, on account of the characteristic exaggeration which they 
express, one would be tempted at first to recognize the two 
extremes of one series, refer in reality to entirely different qualities. 

Thus, for example, we commonly speak of the ruddy com- 
plexion of a drunkard, and of the sivarihy complexion of a 
mulatto; and yet it would be impossible to find a natural series of 
intermediate terms leading from one to the other. This is 
because the complexion is the result of a combination of two 
elements which vary independently : the sanguineous coloration 
and ^^ pigmentary coloration. The first term considers only the 
greater or less quantity of blood that the transparency of the skin 
allows to be seen; and the second the variations of the yellowish 
matter which colors more or less abimdantly the skin of all human 
beings, even of members of the white race. The drunkard often 
presents the maximum of sanguineous coloration; the mulatto 
presents an exaggeration of the pigmentary coloration. No 
correlation can be established between these two characters, 
each of which is the extreme of a special series requiring a 
special heading. 

In general, to obtain the series of intermediates constituting a 
binomial group and leading from one extreme to the other, it is 
necessary to carry the analysis and decomposition of the charac- 
teristics to such a point that it becomes possible to reply to each 
heading by one of the qualifications smaU or large or by a series 
of analogous terms. 

But, it will be said, this anal3rtical decomposition carried to 
extremes will lengthen out the description and render it inappli- 
cable by excess of complication! In reality, it is rather the 
opposite phenomenon which will appear. It must not be forgot- 
ten that there is question here of responding Xo printed formula. 
Now, it will take less time for the observer to satisfy two or three 
questions requiring but simple answers, foreseen and prescribed, 
than to seek in his own head for the proper word to express the 
same things all at once, even supposing that it exists. 

We will indicate rapidly the manner in which the problem has 
been successively met and solved for each part of the descriptive 
signalment, confining ourselves, as far as possible, to the question 
of method and referring any reader who may desire to make a 
more practical acquaintance with the subject to the text of the 
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Insinuiians proper. The reader of these general views and sum- 
maries will at least have the advantage of familiarizing himself 
with the terms of our vocabulary. 

The qualifications prescribed for noting the color of the beard 
and of the hair do not differ from those ordinarily employed by 
the public at large; bUnuU, chestnut, and black forming a three- fold 
scale which is brought up to seven by the addition to the two first 
of the words light, medium or deep. The mahogany red, blonde red 
and chestnut red should be considered as forming a separate series 
parallel to the first and leading by insensible transitions from the 
most vivid red to the deepest auburn. 

The complexion or coloration of the skin will be analyzed, as 
previously observed, according to the intensity: ist, of the yellow 
pigmentation; and, 2nd, of the sanguineous coloration. Each of 
these will be answered by the words little, medium or great. 

The notation of the hue of the iris presents more diflBculties. 
It is commonly said among the public at large that the color 
of the eye changes several times a day according to the state 
of the spirits and the health of the subject, etc. These beliefs 
have no serious foundation; the truth is that the iris,shaded by 
the overhanging superciliary arcades, is greatly influenced by 
changes in the direction of the surrounding light; so the first con- 
dition to be fulfilled in order that the observations may be 
comparable among themselves is to have them made under iden- 
tical conditions of illumination. " The operator,*' say the 
Insinuiions for Signalment, ** should place himself opposite his 
subject, at about thirty centimetres from him, and with his back 
to the light, in such a manner that a clear bright light (but not 
the rays of the sun) falls upon the eye to be examined. Then he 
should direct the subject to look him directly in the eyes, while 
he slightly raises the middle of the left eyebrow.'* 

A few observations practiced in this way will suflBce to show 
that the color of the eye, as it appears from a distance, results 
from the fusion of two independent elements : tht ground tint ef 
the eye, which varies between the two extremes of azure blue and 
slate blue, and the intensity of the orange-yellow pigmentation, 
which is superficially grouped in the areola around the pupil (see 
the special chromotypographic plate). 

It is necessary, then, in order to arrive at a serial notation, to 
consider each of these two zones separately. It is the orange- 
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yellow areola which affords the most clearly distinctive elements, 
the ones easiest to classify. It will be qualified by the words: 
pale^ yellow^ orange^ chestnut or maroon^ according to the degree of 
intensity of the pigmentary hue (i). 

The first term, pale areola ^ relates to eyes richly provided with 
whitish striae radiating from the center towards the periphery 
but containing no yellow matter. This is class i , the first degree 
in the scale. A dash replaces the indication of the areola when 
the latter is scarcely apparent, a peculiarity which implies the 
absence of pigment and the uniformity of the azure or slate-blue 
shade. 

As to the eyes with a maroon pigmentation, they are subdi- 
vided into three classes, according to whether the dark brown 
matter, ist, remains confined around the pupil; or, 2nd, invades 
the whole iris, while allowing the ground-color to appear in 
greenish-yellow striae or sectors; or, 3rd, covers the entire eye 
with a uniform, velvety deep brown. 

The complete series: 

(i) Unpigtnented eyes (with or without a pale areola); 
( 2 ) eyes with a yellow areola; ( 3 ) with an orange areola; ( 4 ) with 
a chestnut areola; (5) with a maroon areola grouped in a disc or 
circle around the 'pupil; (6) with a maroon areola covering 
incompletely Xh^-whoXeiris; (7) with a maroon areola covering 
uniformly the whole iris, 

follows a progression which satisfies the requisite conditions of gra- 
dation previously indicated, in that it permits of passing insen- 
sibly, step by step, from the blue eye (azure or slate) of 
the fair races to the deep maroon eye of the Arab. Each 
class may be confounded either with the preceding or the follow- 
ing, with the exception of classes 5 and 6, which, differing only 
in a detail of structure, form in a certain sense only a single sub- 
division. So it is almost impossible to skip a class, to confound 
the unpigmented eye (dass i) with the orange (class 3), and the 
latter with the incompletely maroon (classes 5 and 6) . Class 7 (pure 
maroon ) can only give rise to hesitation as between it and class 



(1) These terms are borrowed for the most part from the parssraph ia which Bufifon 
analTses and describes the aspect of the human iris. Only the classification and serial 
arrangement of the terms are due to me : and even these have not escaped the observation 
of Aristotle, who assigned " three principal colors to the iris of human eyes: 1st, blue; 
2nd. dull orange; and 3rd, black-brown." 
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6, etc. The doabtful cases are indicated on the cards by the 
mention, under the proper heading, of inu or several class 
numbers separated by a h3rphen. If the observer believes himself 
to have reached absolute certainty he enters only the number of 
the class which he has in view; if he hesitates between two or 
even three numbers ( maroon classes), he adds to the most prob- 
able number those of the classes with which confusion seems 
possible. 

In regard to the ground-tint, it is, as above remarked, either 
oMure or slate blue, or intermediate between these two tones, that is 
to say, more or less a violet blue. It is this last shade, the interme- 
diate, that one meets most frequently in the descriptive formulae 
of the iris; it recalls in some sort by its name and use the neutral 
color of the water-color boxes. The intensity of the surrounding 
light has a much greater influence on the ground-tint than upon 
the orange-yellow pigment. A given eye examined in the 

proper manner and by the same observer will s e em to have an 
azure ground at noon and an intermediate, or even a slaty one, 
four hours later. So this second element (the ground- tint) does 
not enter into the classification; the heading referring to it 
appears on the forms only by way of a complementary descriptive 
indication. In fact, it is precisely to the elimination of this ele- 
ment that our classification, based on the pigmentary intensity, 
is indebted for its relative simplicity. 

We would note, however, that the singleness of the point of 
view in which we were obliged to place ourselves for the classifi- 
cation has not been without some anomalous results. 

Thus, for instance, dass i, that of the unpigmented, unites in 
itself both azure blue and slate blue eyes whenever they are devoid 
of yellow matter, however dissimilar they may be at first sight. 
Now these two categories, axure and slate (or more gener- 
ally, the series with light grounds and with dark grounds), 
persist from one extreme to the other, at the same time approach- 
ing each other progressively, as one passes from the unpigmented 
towards the maroon eye, until on the point of being con- 
fused together. 

This idea of approximation, of progressive contraction, has been 
e xp ressed schematically in fig. 6 by means of a number of lines 
which, at first very divergent, gradually approach one another 
until on the point of fusion. The lines in the upper third of 
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this diagram represent the azure eyes, those in the lower third 
the slaty eyes, and the middle third the eyes with a periphery 
intermediate be- 
tween azure and 
slaty. Finally, the 
cone with a hori- 
zontal axis thns 
formed is cut verti- 
cally into as many 
6 J / /i j^'^!^--'^' L--'lS slices as there are 

I / yO'^^^^'-n'^^ classes in the pig- 

« \.si/\y!^^''\..>::^''''*^ mentary series, that 

istosay, seven, and 
the intervals be- 
tween the sections 
are so arranged that 
the enclosed surface is proportional to the number of irises 
observed in France for each of these categories. 

The same phenomenon is equally manifest from an examination 
of the chromotypographical plate of the iris annexed to the Album. 
It is there manifest at 




Flf . 6. Schema Indlcatlns, by the coBTercencc of the 
tiaea lowanl* the central horiioBtal axU, the proireialTc 
appToxlmalloaofthe (hadcioItheperipbcTTot the Irii la 
proportion to the lacresM in the plymentallon. 



first ^ght that the eyes 
of groups 5, 6 and 7 pre- 
sent much more analogy 
among themselves than 
those of dosses i, 3 and 
3; but this plate, which 
allots an equal number of 
specimens to each cate- 
gory, gives no idea of the 
relative frequency of the 
different types observed 
among Europeans. Fur- 
thermore, it makes no 
pretense of offering a 
specimen of all kinds of 
irises ; their number is *«°'^"- 

almost infinite, and it is imposable to meet with two exactly alike. 
It is not necessary then to attempt to find an exact copy of the 
eye whose hue we wish to define. 
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The chromatic table merely enables one to aaoertain under 
which of the types r e pr esented the eye observed would have to be 
ranged, and by which €lass numieriX shoold be noted. Now that 
is the principal point; the complementary descriptive details are 
easily deduced from it. They might even be very much simplified. 

Thus the notation of the various patterns of areola should be 
regarded in many cases as a superfluous indication. We would 
be almost tempted to say the same of the indication of the tone 
(light, mfdinm or deep), the use of which is obligatory only in 
the signalmen ts intended for the anthropometrical file. Whenever 
an ordinary descriptive signalment is in question, every eye may 
be described in a very simple way by the help of two qualifica- 
tions united in a formula of this kind; slight or strong areola, 
pAie yellow, on a slaty ground, or orange areola on a greenish 
iniermediaU ground, or maroon areola on 9l greenish-yellow ^^waA, 
or, again, for the two extremes, iris uniformly a^ure or slafy or 
snaroon. 

We are of the opinion that this method of notation, thus diseii> 
cumbered of aooessories which are of little use except in the 
identification room, will eventually be used in the signalment 00 
passports, hunting-permits, etc. , the descriptive value of which it 
will increase ten-fold. 

Morphological CharacUristia having Special Headings on the Sig* 

Card 



These headings refer to the description of the forehead^ of the 
JMtr, and of the ear. The reader will possibly be surprised, when 
he first glances over the card, at the multiplicity of relations under 
which we have felt bound to analjrze the structure of the counte- 
nance, and especially of the ear. We have already shown above 
that the difficulty of the replies is not prop o rtional to the number 
of questions put, but rather the reverse, so long as eadi relates 
only to a single point of view. The complete desc ripti on of the 
ear is not, moreover, an obligatory part of the anthropometrical 
signalment Only the fortDB or dlmensioilS disthictlj 
eztremey called anomalies, of which the different parts of this 
organ are so often the seat, ahoold be made the mbject of 
lemark in anj and every case* If the instructions and 
headings on the card for this part of the visage are especially 
explicit, it is because no organ is superior to it for assuring the 
recognition of a subject after an intenml of many years. 
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But where the transcendent merits of the ear for purposes of 
identification are most clearly apparent is when there is question 
of solemnly afBrming in a court of justice that some old photo- 
graph '* is well and duly applicable' to such and such a subject 
here present.'* One may say indeed, thanks on the one hand 
to the immutability of the shape of the ear throughout life, and 
on the other to the great number of varieties of configura- 
tion which it presents, that it is impossible to discover twa 
ears alike, and that an identity in its pattern is a necessary and 
sufficient condition for the confirmation of the individual 
identity (i). 

This is a truth which we have ascertained by ten years of 
experiment. But to make it penetrate the consdoasness of a 
court or to impregnate with it the practical sense of police 
officials, a mere affirmation, even the most categorical, is insuf- 
ficient. It is necessary, in order to produce this intimate convic- 
tion, that a preliminary investigation supported by experimental 
verification ^ould have demonstrated to each the accuracy of the 
fact. How, for example, could a fimctionary be able to appreciate 
the greater or less deg^ree of certitude of identity which results from 
the concomitant presence in two photographs of the ear of ati 
antitragus with a horizontal inclination and a rectangular profile 
if he had not satisfied himself long before that that very part 
was quite as likely to have a projecting outline with a generally 
oblique direction. If he does not know the series of all the pos- 
sible forms of the antitragus, a resemblance of this kind will sig- 
nify nothing to him; he will believe it natural, normal, presented 
by all with few exceptions. Oftener, indeed, not knowing the 
signaletic importance of this detail of the structure, his eye will 
not even perceive it on the subject: because the ear, which, as we 
have said, is the most important organ for identification, is, at the 
same time, that which attracts least the notice of the masses. Our 
eye is as little accustomed to look at it as our lang^uage to 
describe it. Now, that which escapes our language, escapes also our 
vision; we see only that which we are able to describe, as we have 
said in the preface with which this volume opens. 



(1) Sec on this snbject, in the Alburn^ the 96 photorraphs of emrt, «11 different, repio* 
doced on a scale of omt-Aa(/mou BXisTXXfo typss. An exception ahould be made in 
the case of twins (see Album, pL 60 b). 



This important remark, which has inspind the creation of the 
verMfiariraii, is quite as applicable to the morphological study 
of iht/orekead, of the nou, and of the other parts of the ooonte- 
nance which are indnded under the heading charaderisHc 
irmits. 

The review of the descriptive terms that we are about to present 
here to the reader in a speculative form, without regard to prac- 
tical application, will enable him to make a preliminary theoretical 
acquaintance with our vocabulary. But only the text of the 
instructions will furnish to the practitioner, the writer of signal- 
ments, ideas arranged with a view to daily application. 

Exposition of the Various Points of View at tMA the 
Aforphologieal Vocalmlary Aims 

The first rule of all, the foundation of every description, is 
the separation, in the anal)rsis, of the form from the dimension. 
When, for example, in speaking of the mountain of Puy-de-Dfime, 
one says that it has the shape of a sugar-k)af , it is evident that 
the image evoked by these words needs to be completed by the 
indication of the height of its summit above the underlying plain. 

In the description, the heading dimension is uniformly answered 
by one of the qualifications small, medium ot large. On the reg- 
ulation cards printed by the Penitentiary Administration of 
France, the headings relating to dimensions are distinguished by 
\htir capital initial from the other questions which refer to the 
form and require a more specialized descriptive vocabulary. 

In regard to th^form properly speaking, it will be comtidered, as 
far as possible, under various aspects, or proles, which resolve 
themselves into lines. These lines, once isolated, should be 
described either according to the shape of their outline, or according 
to their general direction or inclination, or even under these two 
points of view successively, according to the kind of morphological 
variations commonly presented by the organ in question. 

The various kinds of linear outlines are all included in the series 
of which the tjrpe is furnished by the forms of the ridge of the 
nose seen in profile, to wit: **cave'* {iar concave) , rectilinear, and 
convex (fig. 8). 
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For the nose, but for the nose only, it is advisable to establish 
a series parallel to the preceding to allow the registering of the 
sinuaus variety, to wit: \cori\cave-sinuous, rectilinear-sinuffus and 
convex-sinuous (&g. 9). 




Ffc. 9. NoM with ridce (canJaiiw^iiiiHHii, rtctiJintar~tiitmeai 

When there is question of the description of the ear, the pre- 
ceding series are replaced by others the tenns of which are more 
espedally appropriate to each character. Thus the degree of 
openness of the border which hems the posterior contour of the ear 
will be expressed by the gradation: open, intermedial, adhering 
(fig. lo). 
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The exterior amiaur of the lobule will be similarly qualified, 
aooofding to the caae, by one of the four following Xermsi'-^^sctnd' 
ing — s^nare^ inienmetUaU and gulfed (fig. 1 1 ). 
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Ftf. It. Lobs with coalour square, tnlermidtale aad gulftd. 

The descending form, placed between dashes, is an anomaly 
which is rather rarely met with; it is important to describe it, but 
from the point of view of the binomial grouping of the terms it 
ought to be included with the square form. 

The profile of the antitragus will be expressed in a similar way: 
— [con]^atv — (an anomaly outside the series), rectilinear^ interme- 
diate zxiiL projecting, according to whether the horizontal projection 
of this cartilage traces a line with superior concavity, recti- 
linear, slightly sinuous, or clearly projecting. This latter word 
has seem«i more appropriate in this case than convex (fig. 12). 

/ \ *' \ /^ X 

/ I U\'^ ! ' ^ ^ V I t [ \ \ 
Ftf. 12 Ajrrrnuovt with protlc reetttfuemr, imtfrwudite aad pr0tet i m£. 



But the standard series: [con]ai«r, intermediate and convex, 
r e a ppe a rs, almost in the same form as for the nose, in the indica- 
tion of the degree of torsion of the lower portion of the interior 
fold of the ear — the antkeUx of the anatomists (fig. 13). 





F)t' 13- imSMOK rOLft wUb borUontal icctioD (coohuM, imltrmtdiaU and 



Finally some parts of the ear require to be considered also in 
relation to the model of their surface, whence the series blending, 
intermediate, separated (fig. 14), which expresses the manner of 
adherence of the lobule of the ear to the cheelc, considering only 
thedegreeof accentuation orprolongation of the furrow which, in 
two cases ont of three, separates it from the dieek (fig. 14), and 



Flf' 14. LoBi with Uneimt. ■mIermUiaU and ttftraltd adbcRBce. 

the series channeled, intermediate (or smooOi), and elevated (fig. 
15) , whidi relates to the form, either hollow or rounded outward, 
of the surface of the lobule (fig. 15). 




Loam ofoodeU Iravtrttd. inltrmtdt 



In the same way the antitragus will becalled: turned, interme- 
diate or ered, according to the degree to which this little cartilag- 
inous projection is turned outward (fig. t6). 
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Vie. M^ AirmmAOUS tmm^d (ootwAidt). wlU inimnm^dimU bcsdiac. sad tfrvcf. 

But the preceding point of view is already connected much lest 
the outline properly so called, than with the direction or 
inclination of the line. This last will be described in a first series 
nskoriMontal, intermediate or oblique, according to the degree of 
•obtiqaity of the general outline of the antitragtts (fig. 17). 
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Vie. 17. AimTAAOVB wlU lacliaAtioa haris^mUJ. inUrwudimU aad •^ifms. 

The same terms might be applied, if necessary, to the inclina- 
tion above the horizontal of the median branch of the internal 
fold of the ear (original branch of the anthelix). 

A second series, receding, intermediate and vertical, will furnish 
the special adjectives used to designate the inclination of the 
profile of the forehead (fig. 18). 
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The third series, elevated, horizontal, depressed, will serve to 
define the inclination of the base of the nose (fig. 19). 
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Piff. 19. N08S with bate elevated, horizontal and depressed. 

The following diagram gives us an idea of the serial value 
which should be attributed to these different terms. 
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Pic. 20. 8CBXMA OF THB VARIOUS DBOKSKS^OP XNCLXlffATION observed Oil • 

haman proSle (riffht side). 

In the notation of the outline as well as of the inclination, we 
have sought to arrange our characters in a sort oi crescendo, that 
is to say, commencing as much as possible with the characters 
which pass, either rightly or wrongly, as the lowest, the 
least noble. 

It will be noticed as a curious circumstance that the degree 
of inclination of the radiating lines of our diagram progresses 
from left to right in the same direction as the serial arrangement 
of the qualifications prescribed, which direction is also the same 
as that in which a screw turns. 
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Lastly it should be well understood that, although our vocabu- 
lary is always indicated here under its tripartite form, it may be 
increased in practice to seven degrees by the proper use of the 
parenthesis and underlinement 

Complementary Characteristic Features Not Represented by Headings 

an the Signaletic Card 



Three lines only have been reserved to this heading on the sig- 
naletic card. On these is noted the description of such physiognom- 
ical features, other than those of which we have been speaking, as 
may be found to present any exceptional peculiarities; such for 
example as very frizzly hair, bushy eyebrows, a very large mouth, 
a chin particularly receding, etc It would have been impossible 
to allot to each of these parts of the visage headings as extensive 
as those for the forehead, the nose, the ear, etc. ; nevertheless it 
was necessary to leave some space for their description. For the 
faces are very rare which, outside of the parts to be described in 
all cases, c^er an assemblage of feattires so regular as to give 
occasion for no characteristic remark. 

Our descriptive signalment thus finds itself completed by all the 
really useful information furnished by the old formulae still in use 
on hunting-permits, passports, etc., where a single line is uni- 
formly devoted to the description of each part of the countenance 
in stiocession. Whenever the reply to one of these old headings 
would deviate from the medium or ordinary, etc.^ it should be 
mentioned on the new card under characteristic features. 

In other words, in the application of the method of notation 
explained in the preceding chapter, there should be noted in the 
paragraph on characteristic feattires only those qualifications 
which would have been underlined in a complete description. 

At ioitam, this proceeding is the same as that to which ue have 
daUy recourse in popular language, when, naturally and without 
any thought of method, we wish to give a hasty description of an 
absent person to one of our friends. We instinctively eliminate ail 
the characters that are valueless, indifferent, or medium, which 
for the very reason that they represent the avaage escape our 
memory, while the typical and really signaletic characters, to the 

number ef two or three at most^ survive alone amid the confusion of 
our recollections. 
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It matters very little in what terms the notation of the charac- 
teristic features is formulated. The details and expressions that 
will be found in the Instructions and that it would be idle to 
repeat here are there given with a view more especially to serving 
as a guide in the preparation of the verbal portrait (see Appendix 
B). We recommend that their study be deferred until a theoretical 
and practical acquaintance with all the rest of the volume. 

In Paris, where a special photog^phic service permits of the 
taking of a great number of photographs every day, under condi- 
tions of extraordinary cheapness, it is the rule in all cases where 
the subject is photographed to postpone the morphological descrip- 
tion, even in what concerns the forehead, the nose and the ear, until 
the time, which for many never arrives, of a new judicial inquiry. 

In fact, photographic portraits in two poses, profile and full- 
face, are taken there under conditions of such accuracy that the 
physiognomical analysis can always be made by their means with 
as much precision as if it had been taken on the living subject. 
Hence in most of the cards with photographs classified in the 
anthropometrical files of Paris the descriptive headings are left 
blank, with the exception of course of the chromatic indications, 
which it would be impossible to reconstruct exactly from an 
examination of the photograph. 

The preceding considerations lead us to make some remarks 
rt^rdmg judicial photography. While the help which our method 
receives from photography in the establishment of identity must 
not be exaggerated, it cannot be denied that it makes the process 
easier and surer in the caseof verifications to be made by means of 
the collection of subjects arrested and photog^phed in Paris at 
less than twenty years of age. 

The fundamental principle of judicial photography rests on the 
necessity of observing a rigorous uniformity of pose and reduction, 
under conditions which we have been the first to define. 

The two poses chosen as being the most easy to reproduce iden- 
tically are: ist, the perfect profile, and 2nd, the full face. 

The reduction of the portrait (1/7) is such that 28 centimetres 
measured on a vertical plane passing through the outer angle of 
the right eye give an image of four centimetres on the plate. 

We could not insist too strongly upon the necessity of always 
taking the likeness of subjects bareheaded, whenever identifica- 
tion is in question. 
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The study of the two hundred ooUographic portraits which 
fonn the second part of the Album and which have been repro- 
dooed exactly, without retouching of any sort, according to the 
oooditions of pose, light and reduction indicated above, will con- 
stitute, for all persons whose duties require them to make use of 
judicial photography, an excellent preparatory exercise for the eye. 

It may be remarked, as to the morphological significance of 
these likenesses, that the average, medium or intermediate types 
have been inserted only in the caae of those characters that have 
oo the card special headings to which answers have to be given in 
an cases. Those characteristic features, on the other hand, which 
should be mentioned only in the extreme cases are rep res en ted by 
the two opposite forms only. Whence this conclusion, that it is 
preferable, in looking over the first portion of our series of portraits 
from a picturesque point of view, to compare the two extreme 
types by skipping the intermediate likeness, the presence of which 
dimini^fn the contrast between the other two. 

nX. SIGlfAUaQCT SV PBCUUAX MAXKS 

The heading, peculiar marks, has from all time appeared on the 
forms for the old-fashioned signalments, but there was then only 
one line reserved for it, which was almost always occupied by the 
word none. 

The new signaletic cards contain under this head thirty lines, 
of which 5 or 6 at least should always be filled. 

Every one, in fact, has some peculiar marks, often unknown to 

himself; I mean by this moles, scars of cuts on the fingers, scars ef 
Mls,tic. But the noting of these marks, to which but little value 
was formerly attached, becomes really useful only when the most 
rigorous precision has been exercised in their description and in 
the notation of their locality. 

The ideal to be attained would be for it to be made possible for 
a person operating in another place, when he reads a statement of 
this kind, to reproduce on his own body designs imitating exactly, 
as to general aspect, form, dimension and position, the marks of 
the individual described. 

Thus it is less the existence, the actual observed presence of this 
or that peculiarity, which characterizes an individual, since the 
might be found on any of us, than its exact localization. 
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It is easy to demonstrate that thb signalbtic power op 

A PECULIAR MARK INCREASES IN GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION 
ACCORDING TO THE PRECISION WITH WHICH IT HAS BEEN DE- 
SCRIBED. 

If we feel obliged to repeat here the demonstration of this fact, 
it is because it afiPords us an opportunity to review in passing the 
several anatomical terms with which it is indispensable for us to 
be familiar. 

Let us suppose an anthropometrical signalment bearing under 
the title peculiar marks, these words simply : a scar on the chest. 
Certainly this is a description which has already some value. But 
it is easy to understand that its descriptive power would have 
been exactly doubled, if the supplementary information had been 
added: on the left (or rights half of the chest. As there are as 
many chances that the scar in question will be on the right as on 
the left, the indication on the left half of the chest has a descrip- 
tive value equivalent to that of : two scars on the chest (without 
stating on which side). 

Let us increase the number of determinatives. If to: a scar on 
the left half of the chest we add the qualification oblique (or 
horizontal or vertical^ , the observation is again doubled in value 
and becomes equivalent, following the saihe reasoning as before, 
to one reading merely: four scars on the chest, 

SinnlsLTly ii we add oblique internal (i), as there are quite as 
many chances for the scar in question to be oblique external as 
oblique internal, the signaletic value is thereby doubled once 
more, and the complete mention: scar oblique internal on 
left chest, has the same importance from the point of view 
of signalment as an entry in these words only: eight scars on the 
chest. 

To these attributes we add: at,,.,, centimetres from left teat, or 

better, at centimetres under left teat, or, with even more 

precision: at centimetres under left teat and at,,,, from the 

median line. 

We pursue the enumeration by giving also the length of the 
scar, its form and, if possible, its origin {knife thrust, abscess, bum. 



(l) That is to say, the direction of which (prolooffed from abore to below, descending) 
indines towards the middle of the body. In the interpretation of all our indications of 
direction and obliqaity one should proceed from above to below. 
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etc ) and we can prove, on the same principles, that the complete 
description, drawn np according to the rules that we are to indicate 
in this volume, possesses the same value from the point of view 
of signalment as a formula of this kind: thirty- two or even sixty- 
four scars observed on the chest of this individual. 

Only a lack of experience prevents us from discerning at onoe 
the value for purposes of the identification of an indication like this: 
mole on bach, at i8 centimetres under jth vertebra (prominent ver- 
tebra of the neck), and at lo centimetres to right of vertebral 
column, while the equivalent formula: sixty-four scars on the bach, 
would leave us convinced that a very limited number of individ- 
uals in the entire world would be likely to present such a 
characteristic. 

This process of reasoning presupposes that the different attri- 
butes of a peculiarity to be described are independent of each 
other and that the pr esen ce of such and such a mark or scar indi- 
cates nothing as to the coexistence of others. In fact this is not 
rigorously exact; the exercise of a trade, that of shoemaker, for 
instance, will occasion among all the members of that fraternity 
marks corresponding in their direction and location to the strike 
of the sdving knife. The hands of founders, tinners, etc. , will pre- 
sent scars of bums approximately similar in their aspect and posi- 
tion. Whence the necessity, from the point of view of identification, 
of vanring the choice of signs to be noticed in one same subject. 

There is another species of peculiarities demanding still more 
caution than the scars and marks of professional origin, we refer 
to tatiooings. 

It is an error to believe that the mention of one or two tattoo- 
ings can by any means take the place of the notice of a scar; 
these indications are as treacherous in practice as they appear con- 
vincing at the first glance. When a criminal plans to disguise 
his personality, his first care is to surdiarge his old tattooings, and 
to cover hinmelf if possible with those of the comrade whose dvil 
status he wishes to usurp. This is the A B C of the professioa. 
For some years past, it has not been rare to meet with scars left 
by old tattooings more or less perfectly effaced by Dr. Variot*s 
method. The scar may be only slightly apparent, but it 
always exists. 

These various manoeuvres should be nullified by mentiooing 
with exactness on the card not only the significance of the design 
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but also its dimension and location. Moreover, whatever may be 
the number and significance of the tattooings noted, they ought 
never to prevent a careful observation and description of the 
ordinary marks and scars, which have quite as much descriptive 
value and which have the advantage over the others of being 
much less alterable. 

We will remark here that to indicate the exact position of a 
peculiar mark, one datum point will not be sufficient, unless the 
mark to be described be on that very spot. Thus a mark noted 
in these terms: scar at 8 centimetres from right teat^ might be sit- 
uated at any point whatever in the circumference of an imaginary 
circle described around the nipple with a radius of 8 centimetres. 
The formula: at 8 centimetres above right teat, is already more 
exact, the word above eliminating more than the lower half of the 
said circumference. But the exact point is rigorously determined 
only by the aid of a second point of departure: at 8 centimetres 
above right teat and at y from median line; or again: at 8 centi- 
metres above right teat and at ij under sternal fork. 

The same observation may be made for the region of the back, 
the neck, etc. Nevertheless, for cuts on the hands and limbs, 
and for certain scars on the face, the indication of a single fixed 
point is generally sufficient, especially when the words above, 
under, before and behind can be used. That is a question of 
expediency left to the discernment of the observer, who should 
take as a guide the numerous examples that we shall have occa- 
sion to give in the course of this work. 

In fact, three or four marks well described and varying in their 
origin and location would amply suffice to put the future identifi- 
cation of a subject beyond all question, if the comparison of the 
peculiarities previously described with those presented at the 
present time could everjrwhere and always be made with the sub- 
ject under one's eyes. That is, unfortunately, only exceptionally 
the case, every examination of the central collection demanded by 
courts in other places having, of necessity, to be made at a dis- 
tance from the subject whose record is sought 

A mode of procedure which arbitrarily limited the choice to 
the three or four principal marks would be liable to lead to many 
disappointments. The niunber of marks always increasing from 
birth until death, some among them which were rightly considered 
as important diuing childhood might in this method be subse- 
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qnently omitted, as a result of the acqtissition during life of still 
more remarkable peculiarities. So it is recommended to endeavor 
as far as possible to note all the scars, even when it considerably 
exceeds the number which is strictly indispensable. This is the 
only means which can put beyond all doubt the identification of 
the signalment with an old one yet to be found which will have 
to be compared with it at a distance from the subject. 

And yet in the case of certain individuals too abundantly sup- 
plied with marks it becomes necessary in practice to limit the 
choice to the i3 or 15 principal ones. Thus, whatever may be 
the care taken, a statement of this kind is never absolutely com- 
plete. Herein lies one of the lines of defense most frequently 
resorted to in the courts by accused persons who seek to deny some 
previous conviction incurred under another name. 7%iy claim thai 
suck and such a scar or Hrik-mark would have inmlahly figured in 
the first signalment^ if the latter really refetred to thentselves. 

Omissions of this kind should generally be attributed, either to 
the slight outward appearance of the mark^ or to its situation 
almost out of sight or hidden by the trousers (which are 
not usually to be taken o£F), or lastly to the date of its origin, 
manifestly recent and consequently later than that of the taking 
of the first signalment. We will go so far as to say that the 
omission of a mark, even when it is quite apparent and of ancient 
date, ought not to invalidate an identification the legitimacy of 
which is otherwise abundantly proven by the other peculiar 
marks and the correspondence of the anthropometrical and des- 
criptive signalments. 

The inverse case is more serious and should render us more 
circum^)ect: a certain mark accurately described in the old signal- 
ment is no longer found on the subject under examination. 
Although one might, if necessary, suppose one confusion between 
the wprds right and left, or one error in the transcription of the 
note, or the misinterpretation of some temporary accident, such 
as an eruption, 9^ fresh bruise, etc., which has the false appearance 
of a permanent scar, no more than one could be tolerated; at the 
second and a fortiori at the third mark w*hich is not found the 
identity should be declared impossible. 

Condiision : all the marks Indicated on an old sig^- 
nalment ought to be able to be recognised on tbe 
antrj^ct, if this signalment really applies to him; bvt 
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it is not necessary, inversely, that all the marks on 
the present subject should appear, withont omission, 
on the old statement. 

The importance attributed to the comparison of scars in all 
questions of identification shows the considerable practical interest 
which there would be, from the point of view of rapidity of obser- 
vation, in arranging them always in the same order. The serial 
numbers (roman numerals from I to VI of the signaletic card) 
provide for this by separating the description of peculiar marks 
into six distinct classes, each corresponding to one part of the 
body examined, to wit: I, on the left upper limb; II, on the right 
upper limb; III, on the face and the front of the neck; IV, on 
the chest; V, on the back; and VI, on the other parts (lower part 
of the trunk and the lower limbs). 

The use of the serial numbers, by establishing a clear separa- 
tion between the statement for the right upper limb and that for 
the left, prevents, at the same time, the confusions so detrimental, 
and yet so easy to make, between the two lateral faces. Never- 
theless, by way of an extra precaution, it is requisite to conclude 
every localization of a mark on one of the limbs by the word 
right ox left ^ which will thus corroborate the indications of the 
serial numbers I and II. 

As a general rule the examiner should endeavor to proceed 
from above to below in the case of the upper limbs, first the 
arm and forearm and then the hand, and to finish the obser- 
vation of the anterior face of each of those parts before begin- 
ning on the posterior. But whatever may be the care taken in 
the carrying out of these directions the observer will be con- 
stantly forced to invert the order, either because some mark 
runs across a dividing line, or because it is not noticed by the 
observer until too late to be inserted in its proper turn. 

Any divergence between the terms employed in succeeding 
examinations for the description or the localization of the same 
mark may sometimes occasion a little embarrassment. A cer- 
tain naevusoxmxA^ (popularly termed a beauty-spot), for instance, 
situated approximately in the middle of the arm, will be localized 
at one time: at lo centimetres under cubital artiodatum^ and at 
another time: at ij centimetres above wrist. A scar noted the 
first time as having an oblique direction, will be sometimes quali- 
fied as vertical at a later examination. In short, here, as in the 
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two Other kinds of signalment, the operator should familiarize 
himself with the degree of divergence of which each term is 
susceptible. 

A special chapter of the Insiructians is devoted to the analysis 
of the abbreviations to be employed in recording the pecu- 
liar marks. The words used in the sentence on scars being 
limited in number and alwajrs succeeding each other in the 
same order, it becomes possible to r ep re sen t them in writing 
by means of abbreviations reduced for the most part to the initial 
of the word, or even by means of conventional signs. Thus, 
for example, the word scar (technically cicatrix) is repr e s ented by 
the letters cic.^ and the word oblique by a simple b; ^signifies 
jcuroed, and the letter r, rectilinear; a is read anterior, and p (the 
Greek rko) ^ posterior ; c, external, and <, internal; d (for dnrit)^ 
right, and g {lot gauche), left; f is read phalanx; each finger 
•of the hand is indicated by its initial in a cajntal letter, etc. 

Let us suppose a mark noted in this manner : cicatrix, recti- 
linear, of a dimension of one centimetre, oblique external, on middle 
of second phalanx of middle finger, left side, posterior face; it will be 
reduced into the following line: 

cic, r. of lb 9, ml, 2* f M, g. p 

It can be seen that the daily use of these stenographic signs 
gives to the writing a rapidity equal and even superior to that of 
speech. The ofiBcers who make use of it even go so far as to 
say that it can be read more quickly and comprehended more 
easily than ordinary writing. An apprenticeship of some days is 
sufficient for the attainment of the maximum of speed, which is 
easily explained by the fact that the reflex movements between 
the word and the writing, so hard to establish that it takes several 
yearsof schooling to acquire them, are preserved here [P^ectiy 
in the case of French-speaking operators, and in large measure in 
the case of English-speiking ones] , thanks to the initial letters, 
in place of being destroyed and replaced by others as in the 
methods of ordinary stenography. 

We would add that, all the initials employed being, with a few 
•exceptions, common to Latin and English as well as to French, 
these signs have an international value in some degree ideo- 
graphicaL 
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If we now turn our attention to the order of the words in a 
type phrase, as for example, cicatrix rectilinear of 6 oblique internal 
at p above wrist left posterior, we shall notice that our description 
progresses from the particular to the general. It commences by 
stating the species of the mark, before defining its aspect and 
dimensions; then, taking a more extended view, it embraces the 
direction of its form as regards the body as a whole, and ends by 
the indication of it& position. 

The words of the description thus follow, in a way, the opera- 
tions of our mind, which commences by discovering the existence 
of the mark before analyzing its signaletic characteristics. The 
indication of the direction, oblique internal, has been intentionally 
interpolated between the figure of dimension, 6, and that of the 
localization, 9, to prevent confusion between the two numer- 
ical values. 

This progressive order, very good for dictation, would be 
advantageously reversed, however, in performing the inverse 
operation, which consists in finding^again upon the subject the 
various marks indicated by a previous signalment. 

To stick to our sentence, it is evident that before perceiving 
the rectilinear scar of 6 fentimetres oblique internal and being able to 
compare the object referred to with the words of the description, 
we must have been instructed to look on the posterior face of the 
left forearm at a height of p centimetres above the wrist. 

Thus, the person who has to verify a signalment of this kind 
ought as far as possible to invert the order of reading, that 
is to say, to commence with the localization and finish with the 
description. 

There will be found in the Instructions a synoptical table of 
the terms to be employed for the statement of every kind of mark. 
We will content ourselves here with reproducing from it the head- 
ings which constitute, so to speak, HntframeTvork of the cicatricial 
sentence. When our system was first put into practice, we tried to 
reproduce a table of this kind on the official model of the card in use 
by the Penitentiary Administration; but experience has shown 
us that, far from shortening the task of describing the peculiarities, 
it considerably lengthened it, by the necessity in which the secre- 
tary found himself of skipping continually from column to column, 
sometimes passing over one or more of them according to the 
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needs of the description. The use of abbreviated signs making it 
possible to keep up with the words of the observer, it wotdd be 
idle to seek to attain greater speed. 

We may add that it is recommended to recopy in ordinary 
handwriting such statements of peculiar marks as may be occa- 
sionally demanded by judicial or administrative authorities 
unacquainted with our conventional signs. 

1. Description of the mark 

a b c d 

Nature or Shape and Dimenaions General directioo 

designation curve or inclination 

2. Localixation of the mark 

e f V 

Locative Bnnmeration of the parta of the body Sidea and faces 

p repo ai tion aerving aa fixed pointa, ( when the limbs 

pr ocee d ing from above downward are in question) 



III 

FINAL CONSIDBRATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 



L THS COMPARATnrB FXJlCS OF THS THaXB KINDS OF SIGNAiJCXirr 

A comparison of the peculiar marks, when the first statement 
of them has been carefully made in conformity with the rigorous 
principles of description and localization which we have indicated in 
the preceding chapter, brings with it a certainty of identity much 
superior to that which results fnnn a mere agreement of the 
anthropometrical observations. 

The notation of individual signs might even completely replace 
measurement were it not for the inextricable difficulties which a 
classification based on these peculiarities would present. 

What serial position can be assigned to each of them, when we 
consider that their number is continually increasing from birth 
until death, and that certain subjects are almost completely desti- 
tute of them, while others have such a multitude that it is almost 
impossible to notice them all ? 
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So a signalment by means of peculiar marks will be a useful 
supplement to a description by osseous lengths, but it can never 
replace it« Anthropometry, which is a mechanism for elimina- 
tion, chiefly demonstrates non-idenHty^ while the direct identity 
is established by the peculiar marks, which alone can produce 
judicial ceriiitide. 

A criminal in a state of liberty commits a crime. It is the duty 
of the police to draw up his descriptive sigTialineiity by means 
of all the observations which they can produce, that they may be 
able to recognize him amid the multitude of human beings and 
arrest him. As soon as a suspected person has been arrested, the 
anthropometrical signalment intervenes to establish his 
identity; to reconstitute the series of his old commitments if he is 
a recidivist; and, on the other hand, to assure him of every pos- 
sible mitigation of the law if he is 2i first offender. Anthropomet- 
rical signalment makes it possible, and it is the only kind that does 
so, being given a subject to find his name. It goes back into the 
past and provides against the future. 

It is, then, an exclusively penitentiary signalment, the virtue 
of which can be exercised only within prison walls. Outside, in 
a public square, for example, it is impossible to apply it as such; 
the most that can be done is to draw from it for the descriptive 
signalment some complementary indications, such as the total 
height, the height of the trunk, or the length of the foot or of the 
fingers when these dimensions are exceptionally small or large. 

As for the signalment by means of peculiarities, its 
function is to place beyond all discussion the results obtained by 
the other two. 

Cases are not rare where the three signalments thus play their 
part successively, while concurring towards the same end, the 
execution of the penal law. the descriptive signalment in the arrest; 
the anthropometrical signalment in the establishment of the 
antecedents; and the signalment by peculiarities in the confir- 
mation of identity, whether this last intervenes immediately after 
(or even before) the arrest or only after an anthropometrical 
identification (i). 



(1) The arrest of the notorious criminal, K . alias R—. which was much 

talked about at the commencement of this jrear (1893), furnishes a striking example of 
the special role which Tails to each of the three parts of our signalment. The skilfully 
directed political brigades of the Prefecture of Police having learned that the author of 
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It may be said, to borrow the langtiage of the mathematicimiis, 
that the function of anthropometry is the reciprocal of that of 
descr ipti on. In fsct, here we have a signahnent which it is 
necessary to match with one of the 100,000 free individuals of a 
dty; there we have an individual arrested whom we must match 
with one of the 100,000 signalments of our files: descripium detig- 
notes ike individual being given ike name (and the corresponding 
signahnent); ani kr opa me iry obiains ike name, being given ike 
individual. 

These results are confirmed by the signalment by peculiarities, 
either in the oflSce of the examining magistrate or before the 
court; this is the judicial signalment, properly speaking. Thus the 
three portions of the signalment are seen to correspond to the 
three great divisions of repressive authority: public safety, prison 
administration, and judiciary. 

We have insisted at some length on this point only because 
it even yet gives rise to misunderstandings. 

How many times have we not heard prison oflBdals declare that 
their signalment was the descriptive, and that in performing 
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anthropometry they would be doing the work of the police; while 
it is exactly the reverse which is the truth, as we believe we have 
demonstrated unanswerably. 

On the other hand, not a year passes in the countries where 
anthropometrical organization is still under discussion that the 
newspapers do not publish some interview with eminent police 
officials who gravely declare that they do not see how anthro- 
pometry could be of any use in the arrest of fugitive criminals. 

This is an opinion which we come very near to sharing. We 
would add, however, that in cities where anthropometry is oper- 
ating well, the police are the first to profit by the identifications 
furnished through this channel. In Paris, particularly, they 
never fail to bring to the measuring room those who are considered 
great criminals, even before having them entered at the station. 

Moreover, have we not demonstrated above that the adoption of 
the anthropometric method would bring about a concomitant 
reform in the methods of signaletic description used in prisons, 
and, what is more, that there the advantage which the police 
ought to draw from it (as soon as they have familiarized 
themselves with the method of using it) will be evident, and in 
the future will have still more important consequences. 

Thus, while insisting upon the penitentiary character of anthro- 
metrical signalment, we have been in no wise astonished to see 
the police of large capitals like St. Petersburg, Chicago, Buenos 
Ayres and Geneva take the initiative in the organization of an 
anthropometrical service analogous to that of Paris. 



n. ORGANIZATION OP THB IDENTIFICATION SBRMCB AT PARIS 

At the Prefecture of Police in Paris the signalments are taken 
and classified by special employees. 

All the subjects entered at the station since the preceding day 
are submitted to the formality of identification. 

Each individual signaletic card is duplicated at one writing. 

The copy is immediately classified in the anthropometrical files, 
whose tripartite system of elimination we have akeady explained, 
while the original card is classified alphabetically according to the 
orthography (or more exactly the pronunciation) of the proper 
name as declared by the subject himself. 
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The card to be classified anthropometrically is one oentimetxe 
shorter than the alphabetical one, in order to obviate all confo- 
sion, and particularly to prevent the two twin cards from being 
classified through carelessness in the same cabinet 

The alphabetical classification is a necessary adjunct to the 
anthropometrical file, and this dcubU entry acamni is absolutely 
indispensable. 

The problem to be solved presents itself in practice under the 
two inverse aspects of which we have already had occasion to 
qieak, to wit: (i) being given the osseous lengths of a recidivist, 
to find his name; this is the side which belongs to the anthropo- 
metrical file classified by measurements; and (2), being given the 
name of a subject previously measured, to find his description 
again; a very simple problem, to which alone the alphabetical 
collection is able to reply. 

The last point of view, which theoretically is less interesting 
than the first, is, however, that which is much the most fre- 
quently presented in practice. We have spoken in the note on 
page 64 of the criminal R , who, having previously had rela- 
tions with the police, was able to be rearrested speedily, thanks to 
the peculiaritities described on his old signaletic card. Now how, 
in the absence of the subject, could this old card have been found 
by means of the name only, had not the central service had 
beside the anthropometrical file a twin collection alphabetically 
classified according to proper names? 

Another hypothesis: the anthropometrical service is accused, 
rightly or wrongly, of having failed to recognize a certain recidi- 
vist hiding himself under an assumed name, and there is furnished 
in proof of this what is believed to be his true legal name. The 
alphabetical classification will allow it to be determined, immed- 
iately and surely, whether the subject in question has really been 
measured at some previous time under the name which has now 
been found to belong to him; and if so the old signalment will be 
compared with the new, in order to discover the origin of the 
omission. 

We shall show further on, with figures to support our statement, 
how rarely mistakes of this kind are met with. 

But much the most frequent use of the alphabetical file is to make 
it unneoessary to remeasure and investigate anthropometrically, 
at each new arrest, the numerous recidi\'ists who return under 
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their true name and who by themselves alone form more than 
half of the entries for each day. Most of them, knowing that 
their judicial antecedents are registered and classified, make no 
difficulty about admitting that they have already been measured, 
and immediately so inform the examining officials before whom 
they successively pass. 

The alphabetical arrangement enabling the old signaletic card 
of this class of prisoners to be found immediately, it is sufficient, 
without taking the entire signalment over again, to ascertain that 
the present individual is really the one whom he declares himself 
to be. To do this, the arms of the caliper compass are set succes- 
sively at the distances corresponding to the two cephalic diameters 
noted on the card, then the measurer assures himself that the two 
extremities can pass over the skull with the proper friction, and 
finally verifies the presence on the subject of two or three of the 
peculiar marks mentioned in the card. 

As criminals often exchange names among themselves, these 
verifications are indispensable; but although so limited, they are 
quite sufficient for the identification. 

The officer charged with this verification makes the the abbre- 
viated note idf. (identified) on the back of the card, preceding it 
with the date of the operation, and signing the whole with the 
initial of his name. 

When the person in question is a young man whose growth 
may have altered some of his measures, or an adult recidivist having 
thus far undergone only one previous arrest, but of whom it is sa 
much the more important to preserve an incontestable signalment, 
as the state of reddivation presumes a future habitual criminal, the 
abbreviation idf. is replace on the card by that of vrfc (veri- 
fied), which signifies that beyond the ordinary identification a 
complete verification of the first signalment has been made. The 
old figures recognized as erroneous are cancelled and replaced by 
the new without surcharge or erasure. After those which have 
been found to be accurate a small sign (==) is written which wit- 
nesses that the verification has been made. 

It goes without sa3dng that, while the formality of simple iden- 
tification is repeated at each arrest, the identification with 
complete verification takes place in the case of adults only at long 
intervals, ten years, for instance; minors, on the contrary, 
undergo it at each new imprisonment. 
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The aeries of these variotis mentions ooneqxmding to soooeflBtve 
arrests constitute for the recidivist a dishonorable record the final 
outcome of which will be deportation. 

Example: 

SignalmcBt taken 30-7-1886 bj Mr. Grot, keeper at Lyofis. 

3-4-87-vf/. R. (3rd day of 4th month, 1887, verificmticm bj officer K.) 
3-9-87-^. P. (8th day of 9th month, 1887, identification by officer P. ) 
3-1-89-f^. R. etc 
ia-3-90-«^. R. etc 



It often happens that, when he falls under the application of 
this dreaded law, the recidivist, without daring to contest his 
present personality, denies his past identity, and repudiates the 
previous arrests and sentences which are attributed to him, seek- 
ing to put them on the back of a brother or cousin who has 
di»ppeared, or else of some unknown person resembling 
him exacdy. 

In such a case the oflBcers who have ascertained anthropomet* 
rically each appearance at the station, and whose signatines 
appear on the card, are all appointed to bring these demonstrative 
documents before the court. The fact that the police courts are 
often called upon to pronounce the most severe penalties on the 
strength of dooiments of this kind, will justify to our readers the 
slighUy technical explanations into which we have thought it 
necessary to enter. 

The alphabetical file, then, contains for each individual a com- 
plete history of all his entries at the station, and the anthropo- 
metrical signalment that accompanies it is the clew which allows 
it to be immediately verified, if the copy of it is placed in its 
correct anthropometrical order. 

• 

m. woaxiifGS or thh sbkvxcs of ANTHaoFOMKnucAL siGitAUtaifTS 

IN OTHEK PARTS OF FaANCH 

The organization of the services at Lyons and Marseilles, and 
probably very soon of Lille, Nancy, Nice, Toulouse and Bordeaux, 
is similar to that at Paris. Each subject, as soon as entered on 
the books, is measured and investigated, while his signalment, 
copied in duplicate, is classified in the archives of the prison: ist, 
alphabetically; and, 2nd, anthrometrically. The only difference 
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is that in these cities each signahnent is, besides the two preceding 
copies, recopied in duplicate, one copy on the alphabetical size of 
i6i by 142 millimetres, and the other on the anthropometrical 
size of 146 by 142 millimetres, both of which should be forwarded 
the same day to the central service at Paris. 

In the other towns where no special file in anthropometrical 
order is kept, only two copies of each signaletic notice are made, 
which are forwarded to Paris each day in the same way, while 
the original draft is classified alphabetically in the file of the 
house. It remains there to permit of finding and verify- 
ing the signalments of recidivists who return to the same prison 
under their right name, and recourse is had to the central records 
at Paris only for the anthropometrical investigation of subjects who 
apparently are concealing their antecedents under false names and 
whom it would be impossible to identify othen^-ise. 

This organization meets all the requirements of the case suf- 
ficiently. Indeed, the experience gained at Lyons and Marseilles 
has shown how great is the service which the anthropometrical 
classification is calculated to render in those great centers near the 
frontiers where, in spite of the decrees of expulsion pronounced 
against them, international criminals do not cease to pour in. 
The only precaution which they take, and which anthropometry 
baffles, is to change their names, whence the obligation of main- 
taining in these cities special anthropometrical files, with a view 
to verifying on the spot the identity of subjects who are strangers 
in the locality. 

In less important towns, where the fixed criminal population is 
individually known to the local authorities, the necessity for 
anthropometrical identification is more rarely felt, and the central 
records of Paris, which can, if necessary, be consulted by tele- 
graph, amply suffice. 

In fact, while the service of Paris looks up, as its duty^ the 
greater part of the subjects arrested in Paris, it is absolutely 
impossible for it to do the same for the 200 or 300 signaletic cards 
which are required to be sent in daily from other parts of France. 
It is absolutely necessary that attention should be drawn to a 
card by a concise note before it can become the subject of an 
inquiry. In ordinary cases, where there is question only of 
suspicions, more or less well grounded, conceived by the prison 
officials, it suffices, in order to have a signahnent investigated 
anthropometrically, to write on it with the pen, in front of 
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the hrmling for the proper and given names, the wotxls: call- 

Ing himself ^. But for important cases (snch as 

those which the prosecuting attorney of the dty asks tht prison 
management to have investigated), it is preferable to put the 
card in a special envelope, and enclose with it a brief report 
relating all the supplementary details that can be gathered regard- 
ing the subject, the circumstances of his arrest, the objects 
found in his possession, etc 

On the other hand, all the cards destined for the alphabetical 
file give rise to a preliminary investigation in this collection at the 
very time that they are inserted. 

This is because this file contains also name-cards of red color 
for all the cases of expulsion, of prohibition of residence, of con- 
viction by default, of desertion, of insubordination, of search by 
warrant, etc., which are reported to it by the authorities respec- 
tively competent Thus the classification of the stgnaletic cards 
of all the individuals arrested, which are brought together in 
Paris day by day, should serve at the same time to inform the 
repressive powers of many infractions of law which otherwise 
would have passed unnoticed. 

Is it not astonishing, that in our country, which is often 
reproached with an exaggerated red tape and centralization, no 
such institution existed until the present time. We could cite 
numerous examples of criminals wanted for very serious crimes 
or condemned for contumacy to enforced labor, who were arrested 
at a later date in other localities for vagrancy or stealing food, 
and restored to liberty after a few days in prison ! We consider 
that the cenirai anthropametrimi bureau, by filling this gap, will 
render a considerable contribution to the public security, which 
will cost the tax-payers nothing, for it will be accomplished by the 
same employees and the same labor as that of anthropometry prop- 
erly so called. This is in a certain sense a question of the utiliza- 
tion of a residuum of manufacture. 

IV. STATISTICS or EJOULTS OBTAIKXD AT FAUS AHD Of OTHXE FAmTB 

or riLANca 

The numerical insuflBdency of the force has long prevented the 
identification service from produdng all the results which the 
public has a right to expect from it, as far as the country at large 
is concerned. 
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This is, however, only a temporary delay, though a very 
regrettable one, and it will not be long before the plans set on 
foot by M. Lagarde, director of the Penitentiary Administration, 
and M. Boucher, deputy from the Vosges, will put an end to it. 

"The services rendered by scientific identification and the anthropo- 
metry which is its basis, and those which it is calctdated to render (when its 
organization has been completed) not only to the police, but to purb 
sciBNCB (note 2, opposite page) demand its official recognition as a service of 
the state/' (Extract from the report on the penitentiary service, by 
Mr. Henry Boucher, deputy from the Vosges, member of the committee on 
civil service appropriations, 1893.) 

The following diagram represents the annual number of recid- 
ivists arrested in Paris under false names and officially recognized 
by the special service^ since its creation in December, 1882 . ( i ). 
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Fic. 21. DiaKnm showinc the number of recognitioni of recidivists under assumed 
names reported by the Anthropometrical Service at Paris, from 1883 to 1893. 



(1) Under the prefectorate of Mr. Camescasse, with the co-operation of Messrs. 
Puibaraud, Chief of his Cabinet, and VeUDurand, General Secretary. 
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In pahlighing these results we do not forget the oonsiderable 
importance which attaches to a recogniHan^ whether it be conaid** 
ered from a social, or more particularly from a judicial or penal 
standpoint 

When a criminal determines to give an assumed name, it is 
because he believes it to be for his best interests and because he 
knows he is wanted in other places, or has reason to suppose that 
he is. So the recognition of a malefactor who conceals i<i«w»lf 
under an assumed name is, from the point of view of the general 
wel&re, as serviceable as his direct arrest on the public highway. 

Let us put aside the judicial interest and look at the matter 
from a strictly penal point of view. Do not the concealments of 
identity necessarily result in a considerable lengthening of the 
preventive detention? Supposing an average lengthening of loo 
days for each individual under an assumed name, that makes, at 
the rate of 500 recognitions annually, an economy of 50 x 100, or 
fifty thousand days* keefnug of the prisoners in question, or 
abour fifty thousand francs [ten thousand dollars] of annual 
expense, at least, for the prisons of the Department of the 
Seine alone. 

This view, which I expressed at the Prison Congress of Rome 
in 1885, before all the assembled penitentiary authorities of 
Europe, was unanimously accepted (3). 

A still more remarkable consequence is, that the number of 
arrests of international thieves of the pickpocket class has been 
diminishing steadily from the creation of the identification service 
down to tlus day. It was the rule, indeed, among individuals of 
this class, to change their names at each successive arrest, and in 
this way they generally succeeded in escaping the increased penal- 
ties which fall upon the recidivist. Having become satisfied among 
themselves that it was no longer possible for them to conceal their 



<2) t%at U aa appUcatloo of aatbropM&ctfr which U very ImportAat and has hitherto 
•carccly attempted, Ccrtaialjr w« have eAdeavorcd to coatrib«te to it. aa far aa ciroia- 
ti^yrt permitted, both by peraooal labor*, aad by pattiac . aa far aa poaaiblc. the sifsal* 
ctlc aichivea at the aerriee of itudeata. But the methodical exploiutioa of thia sisaatic 
maaa of docttmeats still remaiaa to be BMde. We shoald hastea to a^he ase of them if 
W9 do aot wish to be distaaced ia this field by the foreica coaatries which have adopted 
iadklal aathropometry. 



(J) la Fraace. where the pealteatiary rules deprive the recidivist Mwcctstiwtij^ of 
ci his wafca at each aew eatry. the sure rccocaitioa of all reddivista teada ia 
stin aaother way to dimiaish the ezpeases of the sute (see the report of Mr. 

died). 
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antecedents when arrested, and fearing on the other hand the law 
of deportation, they now prefer, by their own admission, to 
remain in foreign capitals: from 65 in 1885 their number fell to 
52 in 1886, then to 34, to 19, and finally to 14 in 1890! 

If we reflect on what it costs the inhabitants of a city to main- 
tain such a population which lives absolutely by theft alone, we 
must conclude that the saving effected in this single particular 
surpasses the total cost of the anthropometrical service (i). 

The lesser recidivation of foreigners compared with that of our 
countr3anen is a result analogous to the preceding but with an 
economic bearing very much greater still. The monthly tables 
of municipal statistics relating to the identification service of the 
Prefecture of Police show that French criminals appear at the 
anthropometrical bureau in the proportion of one old to one new, 
while foreigners recidivate only in the proportion of one to five. 
Certainly it cannot be doubted that this lesser recidivation of 
foreigners is attributable to the law of expulsion of Dec. 3, 1849. 
However, these same statistical tables prove that it is necessary to 
examine on an average fifteen French recidivists to discover one 
who is concealing his identity under a false name, while the 
foreigners furnish one case of recognition to every three exam- 
inations. Thus the expulsive measures from which the country 
derives so much benefit can produce their full effect only where 
they are always and everywhere seconded by anthropometry. 

There is a reflection which occurs spontaneously to the mind in 
the presence of these figures and of the success that they prove. 



(1) **The fact has often been insisted upon, in recent times, that the quality of the pun- 
ishment has much less weight than the certainty that this punifehment will have to be 
nndersone in all cases. The idea that a crime committed will infallibly be followed by 
a penalty is the most efficacious of all motives for not committing the crime. Anthropo- 
metrical measurements form a powerful element in this general prevention of crime by 
furnishing to the judge the means of identifying as a recidivist every individual who has 
ever been measured. This preventive, because intimidating, idea is best demonstrated 
by the fact that the delinquents who have been me'asured fear the danger of being recog- 
nized forever after and that they avoid the countries where measuring is resorted to." 
(Stoss. professor of penal law in the University, in ProeeediH£s qf the Mtetinz held at 
Berne, Dec. 19th, 2890, for the consideration of the Bertillon System.) 

The same idea was expressed by Dr. Manouvrier in the meeting of the Anthropological 
Society held Dec. 11, 1890, that is to say, precisely eight days before the anthropometric 
conference at Berne: " And if it be true, as it is lawful to believe, that the fear of retri- 
bution is a motive capable of often counterbalancing criminal desires, public morality 
will have been more benefited by the system of anthropometrical signalments than 
by the books of many professional moralists: Initium sapientiet, timor anthropometri, 
one might say, by a slight modification of the text of the Psalmist." 
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" I do not doubt," you say, " that anthiopometrical examination 
may cause the recognition of a certain number of criminals. But 
how many succeed, just as they did before, in passing through 
these nets! Here is the number of ycur successes; but what is 
there to prove that it is not surpassed by that of ycur/aUures t *' 

Official documents permit a peremptory reply to this question. 

An error in these matters must present one of two aspects: ist, 
a false or wrongly-made ideniificatum\ (2), a failure to identify, 
of which we have already spoken. 

A false identification would consist in matching two signal- 
ments which did not refer to the same person; in declaring, for 
example, that Durand, here present, is the same person as Martin, 
arrested and measured five years ago, while in reality they are 
two different individuals. I do not hesitate to affirm in the most 
categorical manner that anthropometrical signalment, combined 
with the descriptive and the statement of peculiar marks, com- 
pletely protects us from such mistakes. 

Thanks to the absolute independence of these three recognitory 
elements, the identity of an individual may be recognized with 
absolute certainty after an interval of a great number of years, to 
such a point that the employees of the anthropometrical service, 
when they discover the true name of a criminal hiding himself 
under an assumed one, have orders to avoid making known to him 
the result of their search. They are instructed to directly 
notify the proper magistrates, who are thus apprised of the true 
identity of the individual before them, without the latter 's knowl- 
edge. Out of 5,000 recognitions hitherto transmitted silently, as it 
were, not one has given rise to any confusion , though if there had been 
such it would have been immediately made known by the objec- 
tions of the party interested before the examining magistrate. 

We do not mean to say by this that the recognized recidi\'ists 
do not often try to repudiate the names shown to be theirs by 
anthropometry; they protest sometimes for months; but invaxi- 

ABLY, TO THIS DAY. THE ACCURACY OF THE ANTHROPOMETRICAL 
IDENTIFICATIONS HAS BEEN CONFIRMED BY THE SUBSEQUENT 
DECISIONS OF THE COURTS. 

Tht failures to identify belong to quite another order of facts: 
Out of the 100 individuals arrested during the preceding t^-enty- 
four hours, who each day pass through the anthropometrical 
rooms, what is the number of those who fail to be disco v e r ed 
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immediately by their signalment, but who are subsequently recog- 
nized either by the aid of the old methods or as a result of fortu- 
itous circumstances? No point is more interesting to elucidate 
in judging of the efficacy of the new method. 

The official statistics of the city of Paris furnish us in this par- 
ticular also with a reply of indisputable accuracy. 

In fact, the Prefectoral Administration decided, at the same tune 
that it adopted the anthropometrical signalment, that a premium 
of ten francs [about $2.00] should be allowed to any police officer 
or prison keeper in Paris who would report to the authorities a 
failure to identity^ and that the sum in question should be deducted 
from the salaries of the anthropometrical agents. The latter are 
then pecuniarily interested in the careful application of the system, 
since any negligence on their part is punishable by a relatively 
heavy fine. 

B^^esy mistake thus transforming itself into a money consideration 
is certain to be recorded. The concealment of a failure becomes 
administratively impossible. Now, the annual statistics of 1889 
show that out of a total of 30,000 subjects examined during the 
year the number of omissions reached a figure no higher than four 
( I ) ! One could not ask for better results. 

The probability of being recognized kfter having been once 
measured is equivalent, then, to certainty, so far as it is possible 
to approach that ideal. 

The results obtained at Lyons and Marseilles appear quite as 
satisfactory, although not corroborated by such complete statistics. 
It can be stated that wherever the trial of our method has been 
seriously attempted it has been entirely successful. 

V. ADVICE TO OFFICLAXS DESIRING TO HAVE THE ANTHROPOMETRICAL 

FILES CONSULTED 

The first of the conditions to be fulfilled in order that an 
anthropometrical investigation may lead to recognition, is that 

(1) In 1890 we again meet with this same figure of four^ which rises to six in 1891, and 
falls to xero in 1892. 

When the primary cause of these failures to recognise is looked up, it is found that 
even here it is never the system which is at fault, but rather the human weakness which 
has neglected, some Monday morning, for example, to complete the insufficient searches 
of the day before, or which has made a gross blunder either in dictation or in writing 
down a figure, etc. 

Whenever there is a clerical omission, it is evident that it can only spring from one 
of the four following causes: an error in the taking or the classification of the old sig- 
nalment, or. on the contrary, an error in the taking or the investigation of the new one. 
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the signalment sent in should be bxact, that is to say, taken in 
atrict conformity with the instructions of the manual, without 
carelessness either in the reading, or in the copying, etc 

Every new anthropometrical agent should have his work veri- 
fied for a while in this respect. 

Following are the instructions that the Attorney General of the 
Court of Paris addressed on this subject to the magistrates of this 
department in a circular dated June 29, 1887 : 

Tbt minitcerul ciroilir of Febnury i3, 1887, in caUing atteadoa to the linmo^crm om 
that certain poblic praeccoton make of pbocofrapby for arrivinf at the idcntificatmi of pn» 
•nert, pointed oot a rarer and le« coatly proceM of ideatificatioa emplofed at Park, whkli 
if that of anthropometry. 

The Keeper of the Seals infbnm me that this lyttem hat been pvt in operation in all the 
capitala of arrondiMements. 

I beg you, therefore, to be to kind at to place yourtcWce in relationt with the adminit- 
trative authority for the ttody with it of thit new method, with a view to economiaiaf at 
mvch at poitible in the capentct of photography and of examining committeet. 

A circular addrctted by the Minitter of the Interior to the directoia of pritont, March 
7, 1887, repaired the pertont in charge of departmental pritone to make use of it, m»4 
every arronditeement prison hat recently been provided with the nicf try inttruments for 
the uking of the anthropometrical tignalment. 

The central collection cttablithed at the Court Houte in Parit containt the eiact 
deKfipcioa and the indication of the variout oeaeo u t lengtht of adult individualai it hat 
exbted for four yean and coropritet about 60,000 lignalmenc^ mote of them taken in 
Parit ittdf . 

It will then be caty, whenever an individual teemt to be hiding hit identity, to tecertain 
whether he hat not already undergone prev i o ut tentcncea by immediately calling ht 
invettigatioot which, according to eaperiencc thut hr^ should apparently give the mote 
oatitftctory retultt. 

I recommend to you, the first time you have recourse to anthropometrical signalmescs, 
to carefully veri/y thote that are furnithcd you and to satitfy yonnelvet that they 
have been accurately taken by the priaon keepers. Thit verification can be advantago- 
outly made by taking care to send to the central collection, each time that ofcation 
piatinci itsdf, the anthropometrical tignalmenti of pritonen who have been mnfintd in 
the pritoat of the Seine or of Lyont in these last three yean and declare that they have 
already been mcatured there. 

The sigaalmenti of these individuab eiisdng with every guarantee of accuracy will 
nDow you to see whether the head-warden of your arrondistcment hat been caralul in the 
caking of the anthropometrical signalment. Moreover, the penitentiary administration 
will not hesita te to turn to good account thit meant of verification, by addiitting to its 
oAcen the inttructsont nerttssry to bring about an absolute concordance in that part of 
the service. 

The dificnltict which will p rese nt themt el ve t , and the inaccuracset that you may 
ditcover at the beginning, ought not to alienate you from thit method, which since itt 
hat in all quettiont of identity rendered to Parit incontestable 



This circular rightly insists on the economy which the employ- 
ment of anthropometry allows to be e£Fected in the expenses of 
photography. However, we may remark that it will still be 
necessary to have recourse to the photographic portrait whenever 
there is room to suppose that the individual^ to be looked up in 
the files may have been previously exaxnined at less than twenty 
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years of age. We have seen above that anthropometrical signal- 
ment acquires an absolute degree of certitude only in the case of 
subjects who have reached an age of from twenty to twenty-twa 
years, and that the Prefecture of Police has a photograph annexed 
to the signalment of every minor who passes through the station. 

The conclusion which flows from this is that it is indispensable 
to send in the photograph of minors or of subjects whom there is 
reason to suppose, from their apparent age, may have been exam- 
ined at the station during that period of their life. Carrying back 
the date of the first definite working of the system to the begin- 
ning of the year 1888 (the date of the arrests of Bourgeois and 
Lepine), it is easy to see that every subject appearing to have 
been bom after the year 1868, that is to say, who appears at this 
present time (1892) to be less than twenty- four years of age,, 
ought to be either photographed, or examined in person by a 
special agent of the central service of Paris, if one wishes to be 
absolutely sure of the result. 

From the circular of the Public Prosecutor of the court of Paris 
there springs another and final conclusion; it is that the perfect 
working and success of the anthropometrical method depends 
largely on the use that the district attorneys will know how to 
make of it. When the measming officer of a prison has learned 
by experience that his signalments may at any time be the object 
of a demand for verification on the part of the district attorney, 
the pains that he will take in his work will increase in proportion 
to the interest which the judicial and administrative authorities- 
take in it themselves. 

VI. IMTERNATIONAUZATION AND GENERA!, DIFFUSION OF THE 

ANTHROPOMBTRICAI, METHOD 

The countries which at the present time have officially adopted 
the system of anthropometrical identification are : the United 
States, Belgium, Switzerland, Russia, most of the Republics of 
South America, Tunis, British India, Roumania, etc. 

The following are the terms in which the question of the inter- 
nationalization of the anthropometrical signalment was presented 
at Berne by a foreigner. Dr. Guillaume, ex-director of the peniten- 
tiary at Neuchatel. General Secretary of the International Prison. 
Association, in an assembly of the principal officials of the judiciary 
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and poUoe of Switzerland, ofiBctatty called together at the Caaino 
in Benie, December 19, 1890, with a view to preparing for the 
application of judicial anthropometry in Switzerland (i). 



It hn betn atakfitbtd tiMt wnSttdotul crtflUailt aroU the comhiw wWft 
boa b SM^c hj BMUU of aBthropoaMtry. At cKc ti»c of cKc lmnimc6om of cIm littiMoa 



fliiiilf to BclgiMi. Now, Bd(nuB haviag feUovrtd tlM ciaaifk of FriKC, k it to 
tittt UM craoki •ii4 thkroi of tbcK two cowurki will tnmkr timk icU of 
to tht aciflibofiBf itatai. SwitscrluU coaM not wtmuim hMmi\ k k aWvt 
lololiDiii iatvMtioMl ckXJJatAom of fonfribwriag k iti tva to tW tifriiwi of oi— hj 
■^ootlao tiM BortUkM wn— . 

TIm Mott tMcatial thisf b to obtain tlM aatkofoaMtrical iwHipdon of trifi^ fcr 
it ii tbcK who ftm throogh tlM 4iflcmt canioM and very olbn changt tlMir 
UHM on arriving in a new 4iMrict. It ia csfodaOy among tliii clan tittt the haUtnal 
Minfoents arc rocnutc4{ a 6ct wliidi rcndcn it nrfnt to b« aUe to Jmnirtiataiy oataWith 
their identity. 

The gain wooM he inunenae. The ywttionable Bcant now in nte lo 4iacof«r the 
artiicaa of ui in4ivi4nal aM p tctt ^ of giving an MaoMKl naoae wonU ^iwppear jmniiiiaraly 
with the introdnction of the Bcrtillon fyatem. Then it wonU no longer haffen fer the 
P tni t e nt iar y Adminiatration lo tolerate or even inttigate the cipiMiagi of friionan 
kf their conpaniona in miafortnne, or fer an attendant or a priaoner to aininlaia 
fricndthip fer the impcc te d indindval, in order to gain hit conadence with the i n tanti on of 
tt afterwarda. 

It ia only proper that the international aawciationi of criminak ahonld W comhottad kf 
i nt e rna t i onal meaawca. In poportion as the terr i t or y b eatended in which anthfepomii- 
rical meaanring b employed the data at the ditpoaal of the avthoritica will be angmentod, 
nnce it will be potsible to communicate them from from one to the other. 

May we not be right in teeing here the germ of the international organitafion of one 
branch of the tervicc of p«blic saifcty? It does not teem to me tmpoanble that an inlar- 
natienal bwcao of anthropometrical mentnration may tome day be eirablbhed, analo g ona 
10 the international borcaoi a certain oamber of which we alieady powm. Switserland, 
b the international country by eiccllence, thoold not remain behind in thb 



If from Switzerland we pass to Belgium, we find that the same 
ideas have been as brilliantly developed there by Mr. Ed. de 
Ryck^, assistant public prosecutor at Bruges, who has lately 
published a stndy on the identification of criminals in \ht Journal 



(1) Sztmct from the mlnvtea of the Cooncil of StaU of the acpnblk and 
Jnne 10. 191— Decree of orgnnlantlon : 
Couwcn. or Stats on the propoeHion of the Deportment of Jnatke and rollco 



Article I. There U hereby created a aerrke for the identiScmtion of prteonera. by the 



Aftide n. All peraona arreated. aa aoon aa the warrant haa been laan td by the 
tnte. ahall. before the expiration of anid warrant, be taken to the place dealcnated for 
me naniln g (Ifo. 42. Conrt Honae). 

Article in. Every priaoner la obUged to sobmlt to the menanrinc nnder pnftn of 
beinc conaidcred gvitty of reaiat*ttce to anthorlty. 

Ancle rv. The Department of Jvatlce and Police U ordered to tnke the neceoanry 
for the czccntionof the preaent decree, which will becooM ia force immediately. 

CertiSeU a trae copy: 

Tie ChmmeHI^.** 
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des Tribunaux of Brussels. This very complete paper has since 
been reproduced in its entirety in Mh^JourruU des Parquets of Paris. 
His conclusions will be ours: 

The internationalization of the method of anthropometrical lignalmcnts, that it the 
important reform that the interests of all civilized countries demand should be realized 
without delay. 

The international exchange of judicial records which forms the order of the day in the 
Prison Congresses, constitutes, without doubt, a sensible advance on the existing situation. 
This innovation permits of the verification to a certain extent of the declarations of identity 
made by foreign criminals or those who claim to be so. Nevertheless, it would be 
dangerous to delude ourselves regarding the value and efficacy of this method of verification 
so long as it u not completed by anthropometry. The ordinary description appended to the 
documents in question scarcely facilitates the recognition of identity: a round chin, an oval 
fiKe, grey eyes, etc., have never led to the recc^nition of a criminal outside the domain of 
romance. At the Prison Congress of Rome, in 1885, the desire was expressed of seeing 
the system of anthropometrical signalment extended to the other countries. 

That is an imporunt and indisputable improvement, of which advantage may be taken 
easily and without great expense. The immense utility of Mr. Bertillon*s system could 
no longer be contested. The period of preliminary efforts and tests has gone by; the 
results of the experiment made in France are absolutely decisive; it is a complete and unde- 
niable success. Every progressive and uride-awake man will applaud the introduction into 
our country of the scientific method of Mr. Alphonse Bertillon. 

It must not be forgotten that it has a broader object than the mere recognition of the 
identity of criminals who conceal their true name. 

The authentication of the physical personality and of the undeniable identity of individuals 
arrived at adult age corresponds, in modern society, to the most real needs, to the most 
varied uses. 

Whether there be question of giving, for instance, to the inhabitants of a country, to 
the soldiers of an army, or to travelers gmng to dbtant lands, identification cards, per- 
mitting it to be determined and proven at any time who they are; whether there be 
quesrion of complering by sure indications the acts of civil life, to prevent all error and all 
subsdtudon of persons; or whether of recording these distinctive marks of the individual 
in the documents, deeds and contracts where hb personality ought to be established in his 
own interest, in the interest of third parties, or in the interest of the state: the method of 
anthropometrical signalment will still have its place. 

When a certificate of lifie, a lifie insurance policy, or occasionally a certificate of death, 
is to be drawn up, when it is necessary to prove, to certify, the identity of some person 
insane, or grievously wounded, or disfigured, whose body has been partly destroyed, or has 
become unrecc^nizable or difficult of recognition, in case of sudden or violent death, the 
result of a crime, of an accident, of a shipwreck, of • combat; how serviceable it will be 
to be able to trace those characters that are invariable in each individual, infinitely variable 
firom one individual to another, and indelible at least in part even in death ! 

In a word, to fix the human personality, to give to each human being an identity, • 
positive, lasting and invariable individuality, always recognizable and easily demonstrable, 
such seems to be the broadest aim of this new method. 

The range of the problem, like the importance of its solution, passes fu beyond the 
limits of prison work and the interest, great as it is, of the penal action to be exercised 
in the various nations. 

There is here a whole prolific source of ingenious reforms and useful improvements to 
bt introduced in dii1«rent directions. What numerous examples might be cited ! There 
are in the social life of individuals numerous circumstances in which their identity is at 
stake. The general application of the system of anthropometrical signalments and its 
extension into all the domains of social life would render practically impossible such law- 
suits as that of the elmmamt Arthur Orton, the pretended vbcount Roger Tichbomc. The 
comparison of their respective measurements would have quickly revealed the imposture. 

The Hoyos-Baron affair, which ended in the execution of Hoyos in the public square of 
Beauvais, is not yet fbrg^otten. Hoyos insured his life for a very large sum, and, with a 
view to securing the insurance, killed his servant. Baron, dressed him in his own clothes, * 
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coafBiiiing Mcntifyuif papen, and threw him on the tncks of a railroad la order to makt 
it appnr at an accident. The fraud was very nearly tocccnfvl) it woold have been inpoa- 
tihle to attempt, if the Ufie inturance policy had contained the anthropomecrical tignalmeat 
of the penon insured. The Hoyoa-Baron aflUr b not an isolated caic of an attempt at 
tob ad ti iti on of penona. The life intorance companies conld say much on this sohject. 

The system of anthropometrical signalments is calculated to render immeaae serricca. 
It is necessary before ererything to popularise it. In thn direction lies progress (i )l 



(1) Tbtae viewa have aiacc been taken up aguia and preaen ted by Mr. de WLjtkkn 
himaelf before the Third Concreaa of Criminal Anthropolosy. held at Brvaaela laat 
aummcr. On hia motion thia aaaembly ezpreaaed a unanimoua deaireto aec all coun- 
triea adopt the anthropometrical ayatem of ideatificntion and extend it to the whole 
population. 
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Instructions for Signalment 



PRELIMINARY CHAPTER.-4ENBRAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
THE PRACTICE OP ANTHROPOMETRICAL 

SKINALMENT 



.'SUMMAmv: I. Advice on the maimer of ftndyiiig the /mstmciums for Sig* 
tudment and learning how to measure; n. Choice of a place; IIL The 
measoiing fnmitnre; IV. Arrangement and nee of the non-metallic inatm- 
menta and acceaaoriet of meaaorement; V. Use, reading and care of the 
metallic initrmnents; VL The duties of a secretary; VIL Manner of 
announcing the figurea of the graduation; Vni. Manner of repljriqg 
to the aodological headings, and thoae of place and date, on the 
aignalctic card. 

I 

ADVICE ON THB BIANNER OP STUDYING THB INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR SIGNALMENT AND LEARNING HOW TO MEASURE 

1. The most minute recommendatioiis given in the following 
pages should be followed in all their details; bnt it is not neces- 
sary to learn the text by heart. The pages of the ItUrodmctiam 
excepted, this volume should be studied only with the instru- 
ments and a signaletic card within r-^ach of the hand, constantly 
illustrating, paragraph by paragraph, the theory by the practice, 
and never omitting to have recourse to the Album whenever the 
text refers to the number of a plate. 

2. In all that relates to the performance of anthropometrical 
operations, the apprentice in measuring should commence by repro- 
ducing each position described, placing his own hands above 
the corresponding figures in the Album, The directions should 
be read only after having reproduced the position represented. 
The function of the text will consist in commenting on each figure 
as it is produced, drawing attention to the dehcate points. 

(SS) 
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After the first attempt of this kind it will be found that a move- 
ment which requires a description of ten lines may be executed 
in the most natural and easy manner in half a second. 

3. These exercises should be performed by taking as a subject 
some willing prisoner, when it is not possible to replace him 
by an obliging colleague. 

4. Then the numbers obtained on the same individual at differ- 
ent sittings should be compared, and these preparatory exercises 
should be continued until the differences observed never exceed 
the degree of approximatioii indicated in a special paragraph 
placed at the end of the chapter devoted to each observation. Four 
or five sittings of an hour each will generally be sufficient. 

5. We cannot repeat too often how important it is for each 
operator to assure himself, by his own experience, that his errors, 
or rather his divergences in measuring and description, do not 
exceed, could not in any particular exceed ^ the limits allowed. . 

We have explained in the Introduction that upon the observ- 
ance of this rule depends the utilization of the process, the 
possibility of recognizing, of identifying, two signalments. We 
have shown also that this theory of the limitation of the error 
might be apphed to the descriptive characters, and even in some 
degree to the statement of peculiar marks. 

6. A student measurer has really terminated his appren- 
ticeship only when this conviction has penetrated his mind, and 
when he has tested it by exchanging a few signalmentsy&r verifi- 
cation with the central service at Paris. 

7. To do this he ought to inquire whether, in the prison to 
which he is attached, there cannot be found some prisoner who 
has declared himself to have been measured previously at Paris, 
Lyons or Marseilles, or, in default of these cities, in any one of 
the localities known to be provided with good measurers. Sub- 
jects of this kind are valuable standards for verification, affording 
an opportunity which ought never to be neglected. The appren- 
tice should himself take a signalment with as much care as 
possible and send it directly to the central service of Paris, the 
seat of which is in the Depot of the Prefecture of Police, accom- 
panying it with an explanatory memorandum of this sort: 
** Kindly inform me, for my personal instruction, 
of any discrepancies which there may be between the 
accompanying signalment, just taken by me, and 
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tluU which was taken previously on the same sab- 
Ject at [name of place] about [approximate number of 
months or years] ago.** 

8. The reply of the central service will never be delayed. 
The errors and ommisions pointed ont will be so much the more 
instructive that the presence of the prisoner in the establishment 
permits of verif3ring an inaccuracy immediately, and consequently 
of correc ti ng the method of operating with a view to arriving at the 
result transmitted. It is very seldom that after the fourth or 
fifth correspondence of this kind the necessary and sufficient degree 
of concordarue is not attained. 

II. CHOICB OP A PLACE 

9. We shall see (p. 87, § 20) that it is indispensable for the 
measuring room to have a well lighted section of wall at least two 
metres in length for the measurement of the reach. It is equally 
necessary for the notation of the color of the eye that from the 
comer of the window where the subject should be placed for the 
observation of this organ there is to be a partial view of the sky. 

10. Finally, it is desirable, from a hygienic point of view, that 
whenever the arrangements and size of the prison will allow it 
the prisoners to be examined should neither undress in or dress 
themselves in the measuring room, but in an adjoining 
antechamber. 

11. As the process of anthropometry requires, for the avoid- 
ance of all delay, that the subjects should remain barefooted for 
ten minutes or so, it is recommended to choose, as far as possible, 
a room with a good floor, and furnished, if possible, with a cov- 
ering of linoleum or oilcloth; it should also be capable of being 
easily warmed in winter. 

III. THB MEASURING FURNITURE (plaTB i) 

12. This furniture, which, for the most part, the prison 
directors can have made economically in their own establishment 
by penal manual labor, is composed of the boards H and B for 
the measuring of the height and the trunk, the stools E and T, 
which assist in the measuring of the trunk and the foot^ and the 
trestle-table M, on which ^^ forearm should be rested. 
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12. The employment of the boards H and B is optional. 
Their aim is less to serve as a support for the graduations on 
wood, which in many small prisons are placed directly on the 
wall, than to protect the latter against the injury caused by the 
repeated contact of subjects and the friction of the special square. 

14. The metre and the half -metre are placed vertically on 
these boards, not in the middle of their width, but against their 
edge on the right side. In fact, it will be explained further on 
(measuring of the height and trunk) that the subject should be 
placed against the wall, with the spinal column about 15 centi- 
metres to the left of the metre (see also fig. i of the frontispiece). 

15. The stool for the trunk, E, should be fixed to the wall. It 
is made of very small size, in order to force the subject to seat 
himself firmly, in a precise manner. The dimensions indicated in 
plate I are therefore obligatory. Any change, particularly in the 
height of the stool, which is fixed at about o°^40, might lead to 
discrepancies in the result of the measuring, by modifying the 
relative position of the thighs and pelvis. 

16. The movable stool for the foot (T) has the form of a 
section of a quadrangular pyramid. The spreading of its base 
thus affords a firm support to the subject, who should mount 
thereon with one leg only (fig. 7 of the frontispiece). 

To facilitate the execution of this movement, the square board 
on top should bear the impression of a left foot outlined in 
red paint. 

This stool also serves as a seat for the subject during the meas- 
uring of the diameters of the head and the ear (figs. 4, 5 and 6 of 
the frontispiece). 

17. The recent introduction of the trestle-shaped table, M, 
I™ 10 in height, has had the important consequence of diminish- 
ing by more than half the extent of the errors with which the 
measuring of the forearm was previously affected at the time 
when a table of ordinary height was used. 

A handle, P, fastened on the upper cross-piece, offers a means 
of support to the subject during the measuring of the foot (fig. 7 
of the frontispiece). A shelf below serves as a place of deposit 
for the implements between two measurings. Underneath is a 
drawer in which they are placed after the close of the sitting. 

By analogy with the arrangements indicated for the footstool, 
the exact placing of the forearm is indicated on the upper surface 
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of the table by means of a sketch in red paint along the edge that 
bears the handle, at an equal dntanrr from the two ends of the 
table (see plate 29). 

rv. ARRANGBMENT AND USB OP THB NOK-ICBTALUC IN8TEU- 
MBNTS AND ACCBSSORIBS OP MBASURBMBNT 

18. These instruments and accessory tools are six in number. 
They can be easily purchased, and, if necessary, can be made 
witlKmt having recourse to the special dealers in anthropometrical 
instruments. They are: — (i) A sheet 0/ paper, ruled in squares 
(i ) and graduated in centimetres beginning at i metre and run- 
ning to 2 metres, for the measuring of the reach. (2) /f rigid 
wooden imetre of ironwood (hornbeam) about i centimetre thick 
by 3 centimetres wide, graduated in millimetres, from i metre to 
2 metres, for the measuring of the height (3) A half metre of 
the same kind, graduated from o™ 70 to i"^ 20 for the measuring 
of the height of the trunk. (4) A special square made of wood, 
to aid in measuring the height and the trunk. (5) A graduated 
double decimetre of boxwood, with a handle, for the exact location 
of the peculiar marks and scars. (6) A pair of scissors, of steel, 
with very strong blades rounded at the ends, for cutting, if neces- 
sary, the nail of the great toe and of the middle and little fingers 

19. ist, A sheet 0/ quadrille paper (plate i, fig. E). There are 
also to be found on sale, for the measuring of the reach, sheets of 
oil-doth, the graduations and numbering of which, already printed, 
commence only at i"* 30. 

20. This sheet, whether it be of cloth or paper, should be 
fastened over a section of wall at least two metres in length by 
means of some tacks with large heads. 

According to the size of the sheet used, the height of the 
UPPSR edge of the horizontal graduation above the ground will 
vary from i"* 50 to f 65. It is rare, in fact, for the height of 
the shoulders, even in a man of great height, to exceed i"* 50. 



(1) There WAy be fovad at any tUUoBer't (especially at Lepace't pobUshIsc homwt 
ia Paris) abccU of paper one aietre lone mled hf otlUimetres la blve aqaarea. TIm \\mf 
wMck aepsraU Um ccatiaetrea arc a little heavier, aad thoae repreacatiac Um deci* 
■ttrti arc atiU more acceatoated. 

A ahcct of thia kiad aambercd by haad. or »tiU better by caeaat of a ateacil. aatwert 
the parpoac perfectly. To nuJie the ceatimetre raliact aore viaible. corer thea with a 
Sac Mack Uac. which »hoald be made twice at heavy at every Sfth ceatimetre. A heavy 
Uac bordered by two lisht oaca thoald separate the teat of ceatiaMtrea. 
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21. The most important point is for the horizontal distance 
between the extremity of the section of wall (limited by the cor- 
ner of the room or by a special projection) and the first line of the 
vertical graduation to be precisely equal to the figure written, 
that is to say, in our specimen (plate i), to the length of i metre 
(i™ 30 in the case of the pattern on oil-doth). 

22. The graduation on paper after being fixed at the desired 
distance, and exactly vbrticaixy, must be protected against 
injury, and especially from soiling, by a thick pane of glass of the 
same dimensions, while that on oil-doth^ which can be cleansed 
with soap and water, may be used bare. 

23. 2nd, Entire metre in wood (plate i, fig. H). The metre 
for the height is placed at the same time i metre (measured verti- 
cally) above the ground and i metre (measured horizontally) 
from the starting-point of the graduation for the reach (indicated 
by the special projection), with its outer edge contiguous to the 
graduation for the reach. 

We would say, in passing, that this last direction, which how- 
ever is not obligatory, presents the advantage, for scientific 
investigations, of permitting the measuring of the reach even 
when in children it is less than i metre. It suffices for this pur- 
pose to take as a starting-point the projection of the edge of the 
metre contiguous to the graduation for the reach, instead of the 
original projection. 

24. 3rd, Half -metre (plate i, fig. B). The half-metre, speci- 
ally graduated from o*" 70 to i™ 20 for the measuring of the 
height of the trunk, is placed according to the same principles, the 
first line of the graduation at O^ 70 above the special stool of 
which we have already spoken. 

25. When the arrangement of the room will allow it, the half- 
metre scale may be used both as a graduation for the trunk and 
as the original projection for the measuring of the reach. This is 
the arrangement which has been followed in plate i. 

26. Before fastening in a permanent manner the three gradua- 
tions for the reach, the height and the trunk in the positions just 
indicated, it should be ascertained that no mistake has been made 
in placing them, by measuring successively with these different 
rules one same rigid rod of known length, and comparing the 
results obtained. 
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Thus, for example, a broom-haxidle of ftom i"^ 20 to i"^ 50 in 
length (after the brush has been cut off, of course) may be meas- 
ured, taking care to write down the figures as fast as they are 
fotmd: ist. by the aid of an ordinary metre; 2nd, by means of 
the rule for the height; and 3ni, with the rule for the reach, 
placing, for the latter purpose, the end of the broom-handle against 
the original projection which is the starting point of the gradua- 
tion. If the rod, while measuring more than a metre, was still less 
than I"* 20, it can be measured a fourth time by means of the 
rule for the trunk. But generally it will be necessary to use for 
this last verification a different rod of smaller size, as for instance 
a cane or tmibrella-handle the length of which is about o>" 90. 
This will then be measured: ist, by the ordinary metre; 2nd, by 
the rule for the trunk; and 3rd, by the horizontal graduation for 
the reach, but this time placing its extremity against the edge of 
the metre for the height instead of against the original projection. 

27. All the lengths, written down as soon as read, should be 
compared only when the series of measurements indicated abo\*e 
has been completely finished. They ought, for each rod employed, 
to be identical to within a millimetre. Small discrepancies of from 
one to two millimetres ascribable to the graduations can be easily 
corrected mthout displacing the screws and plugs by striking 
with a hammer on the end of the rule in the direction opposite 
the error. 

28. But the great advantage of these verifications will be to 
force upon the attention the grave mistakes in reading which slip 
in so easily during the labor of installation, particularly as regards 
the rule for the reach. Thus it has happened in our anthropo- 
metrical practice to meet with sets of rules which seemed to have 
been set up with the greatest precision, but where, as the result of 
the confusion of a figure, the same rigid rod measured i"* 45.8 
with the rule for the height and only i" 35.8 with the horizontal 
rule for the reach; the millimetre was correct, the error affected 
only the figure for the tens of centimetres ! 

29. 4th, Special square (plate i , fig. Q). This square has its 
lower front edge rounded at the comers in order to render its 
handling more easy, and to oblige the operator to use it only in 
the position in which it is represented in plate i, to wit: with the 
side 20 X 25 \^rtical and that of 22 horizontal. So this last sur- 
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face is the only one which can be soiled by contact with the hair, 
and the only one, in consequence, which requires particular care 
for cleanliness. 

30. 5th, Decimetre scale, and 6th, Scissors, There is nothing to 
be said about the double decimetre and the pair of scissors with 
round ends, except that their use is indispensable, that they must 
be included in every complete anthropometrical outfit, and that the 
operator should furnish himself with them at the beginning of 
each sitting and not wait until he needs them and then have to go 
and look for them in an adjoining room. 



V. USE. READING AND CARE OF THE METALLIC INSTRUMENTS 

These instruments are three in number. 

31. {i) A caliper compass (plate 2), of nickel-plated iron, with 
an arc of a circle generally graduated from the twelfth to the 
twenty-second centimetre, for the measuring of cranial diametres. 
We will call it abbreviatively the head caliper, 

32. (2) A small caliper rule (plate 3), graduated from o to 10 
centimetres, called the ear caliper, for measuring the two diame- 
ters of that organ. 

33. (3) A large caliper rule (plate 4), called the foot caliper, 
graduated from o to 60 centimetres, for measuring the foot, the 
middle and little fingers, and the forearm. 

34. The analysis and designation of their various component 
parts may be learned by means of the plates referring to them, 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 

Theoretically, it would have been possible to do without the head 
and ear calipers, and take the diameters of these organs by means 
of the large caliper rule. But this simplification would have been 
counterbalanced by a diminution in the precision of the results. 
Besides, reasons of propriety would forbid the measuring of the 
head and feet alternately with the same implements. 

35. The starting-point of the graduation of these three com- 
passes has not been placed, as it usually is, at the inner edge of 
the fixed branch, but has been intentionally set back by about 
half the thickness of the movable branch. 

36. The branches of the instrument being closed, that is to 
say» applied one against the other, the first millimetre mark in 
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the gnulnatkm has been prolonged on to the movable branch, in 
the middle of the bevelled bolt It is the line thns prolonged 
that we call the index or Mero-mark, 

37. So the reading of the indications of the instruments should 
be made opposite this mark. For example: the caliper repre- 
sented in plate 2 has its branches about 14 centimetres 3 milli- 
metres apart, and not 13 centimetres 3 millimetres, as one would 
be tempted to read at the first glance. In the same way the ear 
caliper in plate 3 has a separation of 5.3 and not of 2.7; and the 
foot caliper (plate 4) a separation of 10.4 and not of 6.6. 

38. The index of each instrument when closed should then fall 
precisely on the prolongation of the first line of the graduation. 
That is a condition of good order that the anthropometrical oper- 
ator should verify by a glance every morning before using the 
instruments. 

39. As the millimetric graduation in the head caliper com- 
mences (in most of these compasses) only at the 12th centimetre, 
the real starting point in this one is indicated by an isolated line 
placed on the arc at some millimetres from the left branch. 

40. Another means of verification, surer, but less rapid, and 
one which can serve at the same time as a preliminary exercise, 
consists in measuring accurately and successively one same rigid 
rod, rectangular and square at both ends, from 15 to 18 centi- 
metres in length (as, for example, a small hard-wood or 
metal ruler, a new unsharpened pencil, etc. ) : ist, by means of an 
ordinary instrument; 2nd, with the head caliper; 3rd, with the 
foot caliper. 

41. These exercises should be repeated until the results given 
separately by each of the three instruments are identically the 
same, within a quarter of a millimetre. Generally it is with the 
caliper rule that the object will be most promptly and exactly 
obtained. 

42. When once the length of this rod has been well estab- 
lished, in centimetres, millimetres and fractions of a millimetre, 
this should be noted on one of its surfaces, and it should be kept 
as a standard of verification. If, as the result of a fall, an injury, 
or kmg usage, it is feared that the instmment has become inaccu- 
rate, a new measurement of it will show whether it can be 
depended upon. 
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43. Of the three instruments, the caliper compass is the most 
fragile, and the one whose accuracy must be most frequently 
verified. It is advisable to have, for this purpose, a standard of 
verification with three degrees which will permit of verifying 
rapidly the correctness of the 13th, 17th and 21st centimetres, 
that is to say, of the beginning, the middle and the end of the 
graduation. 

44. Care of the calipers. The nickel-plated arms of the head 
caliper may be prevented from rusting by rubbing them after 
each sitting with a rag slightly oiled. 

45. The graduations on copper of the three instruments may 
be kept clean by rubbing with chamois skin. Polishing-stone 
should not be employed, as it is difficult to remove it entirely from 
the grooves and the threads, and its use would soon deface 
the graduations. 

46. The springs of the slide of the ear caliper should be drawn 
so tight that it will move only under the pressiure of the finger. 
On the contrary, the slide of the foot caliper should be kept so 
loose that if the graduated stem is placed in a vertical position, 
the slightest shake, coming to the aid of gravity, will cause the 
movable branch to descend. This condition is indispensable to 
the accuracy of the measurement of the foot (see p. 120, § 11). 
When it cannot be produced by means of a cleaning and oiling, 
the instrtunent should be entrusted to an adjuster that he may 
relax its interior springs by means of a. mandrel. 

47. To give the fullest degree of legibility to the marks and 
figures of graduation in new instruments, their hollows should be 
filled with melted black wax or with a layer of black metal- 
varnish. This operation needing to be repeated only at intervals 
of several years, emery paper No. o may be used to remove the 
excess of black matter which, overflowing the figures, might 
hamper the free movement of the slide. 

VI. THE DUTIES OF A SECRETARY 

48. The assistance of a secretary or clerk, by sparing the 
operator the necessity of la3dng down his instrtunents to take up 
the pen, and vice versa, shortens the anthropometrical process by 
more than half. 
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His assistance will, at the same time, very oonsiderably HimiwiA 
the number of mistakes, provided thathebereqtiired to read alood 
each indication in a dear and intelligible voice as soon as he has 
written it down. 

As soon as a derk has acquired some experience, the ^^^^iHtiy 
off of the peculiar marks and scars becomes useless. 

49. On his side the measurer will enunciate his figures and 
phrases in such a manner as to facilitate the work of his secretary. 
It is to be borne in mind that as the signaletic notices contain only 
the name of the officer who has drawn them up, it is he, the 
measurer, who assumss and ought to assume the final re^Kmsi- 
bility for any mistakes that his secretary may make. When an 
inaccuracy is discovered, an excuse based on a mistake of the 
derk can never be accepted. 

50. So he will take care that the numbers called back are 
Teally those that he has dictated; and frxnn time to time will 
assure himself by a f turtive glance that his secretary does not let 
himsrlf be led by the carelessness of haUt to repeat mechanically 
the number heard and not yet wrlttetli but that he actoallj 
reada over the indications which he has just written. 

Vn. ON THE MANNER OP ANNOUNCING THB PIGURBS OP THB 

GRADUATION 

51. The metric unit employed for the measoremetits 
as well as for the peculiar marks is the centimetre. 

52. The indication i metre, written opposite the headings for 
the height and the reach, and the sign o metre, which appears 
opposite the trunk, are never called out In the very rare cases 
where the height or the reach exceeds two metres, these figures 
should be written over and replaced by a 2. In the same way the 
figure I takes the place of the o for the exceptional cases where 
the height of the trunk is greater than i metre. 

53. The eight other figures relating to the measurement of the 
head, the ears and the members are announced and wriiien dawn 
with more rapidity by omitting the sign o metres which, accord- 
ing to the rules of the metric S3rstem, ought to precede them alL 

54. In the reading as well as in the writing of all these 
measures the number of the centimetres should be separated 
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from the number of the complementary millimetres. For example^ 
a foot of o™ 278 in length should be dictated thus: 27 — 8 (twenty- 
seven, a pause, eight) and should be written thus: 27.8, that 
is to say, with the interposition of a period (or comma) between 
the centimetres and the millimetres. 

Experience has shown that the errors in reading were less 
numerous when it was made a point to call separately: ist, the 
centimetrical figures appearing on the instrtunent and which one 
has only to read; and 2nd, the millimetrical figures, varying from 
I to 9, which must be counted by the eye; without seeking to 
combine these two values of a di£Ferent order in one numerical 
mass of several hundred millimetres. 

55. When the length found corresponds to an exact 
number of centimetres, without any millimetres fol- 
lowing, one should never neglect to dictate and write 
after the centimetrical figure the sign to represent 
the absent millimetre. The omission of this cipher would 
leave room for doubt as to whether an important millimetrical 
fraction had not been omitted. 

Example: A height of 1^630 will be dictated sixty-tbree — 
zero. 

56. One occasion of error, which however is easily avoided, 
may present itself in connection with centimetrical round num- 
bers, that is to say, ones ending in a cipher, like 20, 30, 40, 
etc. , themselves followed by one or several millimetres. 

Example: if for a height of i™ 603 the measurer contents him- 
self with dictating 60 — 3, it is to be feared that the clerk may 
write 63. So, in the case of a centimetrical round number, the 
operator is recommended to accentuate the pause , which ordinarily 
separates the announcement of the millimetres from that of the 
centimetres, by interposing the word comma, and ending the 
whole with the word millimetres: consequently the height of 
i« 603 should be dictated: sixty— comma — three milli- 
metres (i). 



(1) (A simpler, shorter and equally reliable method of dictation is emplosredin 
this case at the Chicago Police Bureau of Identification, where the word and is an- 
nounced between the figures for the centimetres and those for the millimetres, thus 
making it unnecessary to add the words comma and millimetre. By this method the 
height of 1 m. 603 mentioned in the text would be dictated tixty mnd threel. 
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57. We would remark that the obligatoriness of the terminal 
cipher, prescribed in paragraph 55 in case of the absence of milli- 
metres, should suffice in itself for the avoiding of this cause of 
error; for, supposing a measurer dictates 60—3 as 63, the lack of 
complementary millimetres following this last number should 
immediately put the clerk on his guard and oblige him to ask 
a repetition of the measure. 

58. We have still to draw attention to a very frequent kind of 
error which has received the abridged appellation of mistake in 
reading of s millimetres^ and which consists either in the for- 
GBTTING or the WRONGFUL ADDITION of an interval of a 
half-centimetre. 

Example: in the graduation represented below, the length 




indicated by the letter A should be dictated 26~8; now it happens 
sometimes that heedless persons overlook the first five millimetres 
and read 26 — 3. Inversely, the length B runs a chance of being 
read 28 — 7 in place of 28 — 2. 

The pointing out of the possitrility of mistakes so gross should 
suffice to forever prevent their occu r rence. 



Vin. MANNER OP REPLYING TO THE SOCIOLOGICAL HEAD- 
INGS AND THOSE OP PLACE AND DATE ON THE 

SIGNALETIC CARD 

59. At the top, on the left, under No. , are written the 

numbers of the entry and of the special file. 

60. At the side, iht family name is written in broad or other- 
wise distinctive characters of the height indicated by the dotted 
lines. The given names follow, in ordinary writing, as nearly 
ts poasiUe in the order in which they appear on the birth record. 
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6i. The words calling himself [Fr. se disanf], (i) 
written with a pen above the heading for the proper names and 
given names, show that there is reason to believe that the declar- 
ations of the prisoner are false and that he should be looked up 
in the central file at Paris. 

62. There will be mentioned below, on the line for nicknames 
and aliases f the false names previously assumed by the recidivist 
and revealed by the central file, also the various nicknames (of 
prison or free life) which are sometimes called to play so impor- 
tant a part in judicial examinations. 

63. It is intentionally that the date and the place of birth figure 
at the same time on the recto (front) and verso (back) of the 
cards. The use of customary abbreviations is permitted for the 
designation of states and provinces (or corresponding political 
divisions) with compound names. 

64. We speak of the apparent age immediately after the date 
and place of birth that we may not depart from the order in 
which the headings come on the signaletic card, although it 
would be preferable to leave this point until the last, after having 
filled out the paragraph on characteristic features. The judgment 
that we form, requiring great caution, x'egarding the age of an 
individual, results principally in fact from the examination of the 
wrinkles of his face, his attitude, and his bearing, of which we 
shall speak at the end of the Descriptive Information^ but which 
do not jrield any very precise rules for the particular point that 
concerns us here. 

When the apparent age differs to a noteworthy extent either 
from the declared age or from that which may be deduced from 
the records of his dvil status, there should be entered opposite 
the heading the figure corresponding with the impression received. 

An agreement or approximate agreement between the real (or 
declared age) and the apparent age of the subject is expressed by 
the arithmetical sign equals (=) placed after the heading. That 
is the most common case, the one that should appear on more 



(1) All the directions. formuUe or examples either to be called aloud or to be repro- 
duced with the pen on the signaletic notices are distinguished from the general text of 
the present Instructions by being printed in 5oM-f«e0 iiaUe type while the bold-Cace 
roauua characters are reserved for the very important directions a failure to observe 
which might entirely falsify the sought-for result. 
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than half the agnahnents taken* The mlwtmwm differences 
of two or three years are always useful to point out any- 
where around the twentieth year, from the point of view [in 
France] of military obligations. 

65. The headings of /UiaHon are filled out in the usual way, 
and care should be taken to distinguish legitimMte and 
legitimmttd from UleglUmMte and adopted children. A 
great number of fruitless searches in the birth registers are due 
to confusions of this kind. The absence of any indication on this 
point will always be interpreted as a sign of legitimate birth. 

66. By profession we understand the ordinary occupation of 
the subject when he is at liberty, and not his work as a prisoner. 
Wtihoui a professum is written s. p. (sans pn>fe88ion).[or no p.] . 

67. The heading Uui residence is aimed, so far as possible, at 
the last fixed domidle, and not the lodging-house where the sub- 
ject may have only passed the night preceding his arrest. The 
abbreviation a. d. sisrnifies without fixed domicile. 



68. The papers of identity which an individual carries should 
be noted only after a personal examination of them; and if, for 
one cause or another, the subject does not have them with him, 
indicate the reason, and say particularly whether the enumeration 
of them is made according to the statements of the subject or 
copied from an authentic document. The reply withnU papers is 
abbreviated to s. pp. 

69. The relations include the names of reputable persons whose 
precise addresses the individual knows, and to whom he could 
appeal if necessary to establish his identity: parents, brothers, 
uncles or aunts, legitimate wife, children, old employers or patrons, 
school or hospital directors, or officers of any kind in the prison 
service, ecclesiastics, etc 

Whenever it is possible, the information under the two preceding 
headings should be completed by some such mention as this: 
'Veil known in tbia locality , of wbicb be ia a native, 
or wbere be baa lived for s, 5, 7 or 10 yeara and 
wbere be waa married, or better still, well known by 

keeper X , under wboae cbarge be formerly waa 

at (name of prison) in 18 — (approximate designation of 

the year), etc 
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70. It is the military services PB&FORMBD which are intended 
by the heading relating to that subject, rather than the position 
in case of mobilization, which can alwa3rs be easily deduced 
from the preceding data. 

71. The number ol previous amvidions should be indicated, 
specifying the character of the most important If this infor- 
mation is given from a copy of the judicial records, the word 
records (Fr. easier) should follow, placed in parenthesis. If at 
the time the card is made out no other means of information is 
available than the more or less unreliable assertions of the subject, 
there should be added the letters decL, abbrevation for dedaration. 
If the subject has never undergone a conviction before that to 
which he is now exposed (or which he has just incurred) he 
should be asked whether he has already undergone arrest or 
detention, followed by a non-suit or acquittal. The complete 
absence of judicial antecedents is not expressed on the card by 
the word none, but by means of the letters n. a. (never arrested, 
Fr. jamais arriti, J. a.)- 

72. The line relating to the place of the last previous deten- 
tion naturally needs to be filled out only in the case of a recid- 
ivist having already undergone an arrest prior to the present one. 

73. It is not sufficient for the specification of the offence lead- 
ing to the present detention to merely mention the unlawful act in 
the manner in which it is entered in the jail-book, but there 
should be indicated in a few words the characteristic species to 
which it belongs. Thus in simple larceny, a distinction should 
be made between the theft of standing crops, the theft of articles 
exposed for sale, theft in large stores, theft from an office ortUl, hold- 
ups^ pocket-picking, etc. This latter crime, for example, being 
^ways the work of an old offender, one may be assured, a priori^ 
that there is a concealment of identity, whenever an indi- 
vidual who has been guilty of it dbci«arcs HiMSBLPto be without 
judicial antecedents. Thus the signalments in which the individ- 
ual notice mentions the crime of pocket-picking or of buncoing, 
etc., are looked up very carefully in the central file: while those 
indicating breach of trust, theft by a salaried employee, etc. , are not 
made the object of any special examination, except on particular 
advice. 
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As much might be said for the thoosand different categories 
of outrage and offenses against modesty. Nothing can be more 
different, from the point of view of the signaletic externals of the 
individuality, than the old pederastic criminal, the vile debauchee 
who pursues children of one sex or the other, the drunkard who, 
in satisfying a call of nature, commits an indecent act more or 
less involuntary, and the more or less insane exhibitionist, etc 

74. The last line of the recto of the card is devoted to ike daU 
and tke indicaium of tke place where ike signalmeni has been taken. 
The months may be noted in figures: ist, 2nd, 3rd, etc, instead 
of January, February, March, etc. The proper name of ike keeper^ 
followed by the initials of his given name, has in view the meas- 
urer who has REALLY taken the signalment and not the function- 
ary theoretically responsible The central bureau of Paris keeps 
a list, indeed, of all the measurers in France by name, with a view 
to a surveillance of their ability and zeal. Their names, with the 
evidences of their anthropometrical knowledge, are registered in 
it as fast as the occasions for verification present themselves. 

75. When the dty where the signalments are taken contains 
several prisons, there should be added to the name of the dty the 
name of the particular establishment in which the operation takes 
place. (On French cards arr.=:station, eorr.=jail or house of 
correction, and ce2itrai^)enitentiary. ) 



FIRST PART 
ANTHRDPOMBTRICAL OBSERVATIONS 



CHAPTER I.— GENERAL MEASUREMENTS TO BE TAKEN BY 
MEANS OF THE MURAL GRADUATIONS 

A. Height. B. Reach. C. Trunk. 



SBCnON ▲.— MEASUREMBMT OP THB HEIGHT (plate 5) 

First Stage 

1 . The subject being barefooted and having his back against the wall, at 
about fifteen centimetres from the rule on the side of the graduation, make 
him take a position similar to that of the soldier without arms, as it is defined 
in the military tactics; the heels together and touching the wall, the feet at a 
little less than a right angle, and turned in an equal degree outward, the knees 
stiff, the body straight, firm and erect, the shoulders back and even in height, 
the arms hanging naturally along the body, the neck stiff, THB chin SUGHT- 
l,Y DRAWN IN, and the eyes looking straight forward. 

2. In the case of crook-backed persons, it often results from 
the position indicated that the back of the head no longer touches 
the vertical upright that bears the scale. It would be a mistake 
to make heads of this kind bend backwards until in contact 
WITH THE GRADUATED WALL. This might cause a diminution 
of more than a centimetre from the actual height. 

3. As a general rule: place the subject in such a maimer 

as to make him assume his maylmutn height, makingr 
sure that his heels touch the ground. 

Second and Last Stage 

4. When the subject has been correctly placed,press with right hand against 
his stomach to correct, if necessary, any excessive arching of the back; at the 
same time take in the left hand the special square with a double plane, place 
it at some centimetres above the head of the subject, with the side rounded 
at the comers downward, applying it at the same time against the wall and 
against the projecting edge of the metre (on the side of the graduation); 

(100) 
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bring it down qnicklj till it toadies the raniniit of the heed, guiding it bj 
the p ro j ection fonned by the the thicknete of the metre, then, holding it in 
I^Aoe bj A finn p r eawire against the wall, read the figure of the graduation 
opposite the lower plane of the sqnare. 

5. The pladng of the square against the meastmng-board and 
its descent on the head of the subject are two movements which 
should be executed by the operator quickly and without hesita- 
tkm, in order to surprise the individual measured before the latter 
has had time to modify the position taken at first 

6. If, in spite of all, some manoeuvre of shrinking is suqwcted, 
make the subject take a few steps across the room and then 
suddenly replace him under the scale and begin the operation 
over again. 

7. The height is the most delicate of all the measurements of 
the system, and the one in which the subject can most easily 
cheat The least negligence in obtaining the position described 
above may cause a diflference of nearly a centimetre. The height 
of the same individual is often ten millimetres greater in the 
morning, en getting out of bed, than in the evening. Moreover, the 
body settles every year after twenty-five years of age, sometimes 
beginning even sooner. Now supposing all these errors to be 
accumulated in the same direction, it may be considered estab- 
lished that a subject of adult age, measured at an interval of 
several years, is likely to show a diminution in height which may 
amotmt to 2 and sometimes even to 3 centimetres, or an increase 
which may reach i centimetre. 

8. In the dictation of the height, the indication i metre, 
which necessarily accompanies each height and is printed on the 
cards, is always tmderstood, and the centimetres and millimetres 
are annotmced separately (see page 93, % 52). 

9. Mention the centimetres exactly, and the millimetres 
approximately within a unit, without seeking an accuracy which 
this measure does not permit. Be careful, however, not to be led 
into giving round ntmibers: if, for example, the square indicates 
a measure intermediate between i" 59«« 8"»» and i" 59«* 
9^» do not indicate i" 6o«« o»»»; in other words, read and 

dictate the figure of the graduation jnat as it is indi- 
cated, taking care not to modify it in any way. 
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Remarks on the Measuring of the Height 

10. Below the line for the indication of the height there is 
noted the degree of vaulting or curvature of the back: i, 2, 3 
centimetres, or a dash when the position is correct, as is oftenest 
the case. 

11. By this correction the operator seeks to diminish the lack 
of precision of the height. He marks i centimetre, when the 
individual is slightly crook-backed; 2, when the curvature is more 
accentuated; 3, when it is very pronounced. The figures 4 and 5 
are seldom used; while 6, 7, etc., can be applied only to hump- 
backs. 

12. The operator by practicing before a measuring-board, to 
observe the diminution in the height that he produces by bend- 
ing his back more or less, will soon become able to determine 
with sufficient accuracy the value of these indications. 

13. Thus the notation: height, i™65.4 — curvature 3, applies 
to a crook-backed man whose height is given by the rule as i™ 65, 
but who, under other circumstances, in his youth or in good 
health, when he held himself erect, or wishbd to hold himself 
erect, would have measured 3 centimetres more, or i™ 68 within 
a few millimetres. 

The following example, on the contrary: height, i™ 68.2 — cur- 
vature — (the heading curvature being followed by a dash), applies 
to a man holding himself sufficiently erect who (if the other 
information agreed) might be the same one to whom the preceding 
example referred. 

14. Thus the observation of the curvature is taken by the eye, 
without the aid either of the measuring-board or of the decimetre. 
It is always a centimetrical figure which is forwarded by way of 
indication to the employee whose duty it is to make the investi- 
gation in the central collection, to remind him that the usual 
approximation could not have been attained. 

15. When there is room to suspect that the vaulting is 
produced voluntarily by fraudulent manceuvres of the subject, 
the letters tr, abbreviation for trickery, should be placed 
after the heading on the signaletic formula. The analogous 
attempts which have their seat in the loins and the small of 
the back are noted in the same manner. 



x6. ApprorlmaMoii, Taking into account the cor&xc- 
TIOK8 CAUtiBD TO THB HEADING CURVATURE, there is evidence 
of a mistake on the operator's part when the variation above 
OR BELOW the true figure reaches 7 millimetres, and of a grave 
mistake when the discrepancy exceeds 15 millimetres. 

SICnON B.»ICXASUREMXIfT OP TBS REACH (pUte 6) 

17. The reach is the greatest length which the arms can attain 
when extended horizontally in the form of a cross. It is meas- 
ured immediately after the height, almost without moving the 
subject. 

First stage 



iS. The tubject remaining with his back against the wall is asked to 
extend the mrme in the form of a cross. The operator, facing the 
graduation on the wall, keeps them in this position, causing the subject to 
move, if necessary, either to the right or left, far enough for the exteemity 
of his middle finger to come into contact with the projection from which the 
horisontal scale is reckoned. 

To do this it will generally be sufficient to say, indicating the projection: 
**PlemMe toneh here, " adding, as soon as the contact is obtained: *'3premd 
jronr lege a little; piece yoarmelf in en emey poeition." 

This last direction is intended to correct the turning on the hipa» 
which the subjects, wishing to do well, scarcely ever fail to 
execute in the attempt to touch the projection without spreading 
or moving their legs from the position previously taken for the 
measuring of the height 

Now the reach can be taken with exactness only when the 
subject, fixed quite perpendicularly upon his legs, has his 
shotdders horizontal. 

Second and Last Stage 

19. As soon as these conditions have been realized the oper- 
ator, by a rapid glance from right to left, makes certain for a 
last time: 

First, that the extremity of the right middle finger of his subject haa not 
lotft its contact with the projection; and, second, that from this extremity to 
that on the opposite side the joints of the wrists, arms and shoulders ate oa 
one same horizontal line; then, making sure of the immovability of the arms 
of kia subject by a light pressure sgainst the wall (see plate 6), he reads the 
iadkarion of the graduation. 
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Retnarks on the Measuring of the Reach 

20. The divergences to which the measuring of the reach is 
liable should be compensated for, as far as possible, by the indica- 
tion of the curvature or vaulting (Fr. voAie) of the reach, 
interpreted in the same manner as for the height, and noted by the 
signs v.x, V.a, V.J, etc., which are written on the signaletic 
card immediately after the results of the measuring. 

This correction often has to be made in the case of persons who 
have had the joints of their arms stifiPened by rheumatism, the 
rickets, etc. 

In subjects of this kind it must be seen to that the wrists are 
kept as closely as possible against the graduated wall. 

21. In accordance with the directions of paragraph 15 regard- 
ing the curvature of the back, whenever there is reason to 
suppose that the imperfect extension of the arms is due to some 
manoeuvre on the part of the subject the sign v. is replaced by 
the letters tr. (trickery). 

22. When a person insists that he is unable to open his arms 
to their full length, it is not the duty of the measurer to discover 
whether this inability really exists. He measures the greatest 
stretch of the arms just as it presents itself, even when, as a 
result of luxation or of the amputation of one of them, the entire 
reach is reduced to the length of a single arm added to the 
breadth of the shoulders. But he takes care to explain under 
the heading NOTE the true or supposed reason for so great a 
correction. 

23. In general, every correction indicated by means of the letters 
V. or tr., followed by a figure greater than two, should be made 
the subject of an explanatory note. 

24. There is a well known correlation between the reach 
and the height: the reach is on an average about 4 centimetres 
greater than the total height. Thus these two indications check 
each other. Whenever the reach dictated is inferior by some 
centimetres to the height or exceeds it by more than ten centi- 
metres, it is probable that a mistake has been made in one or 
the other of these observations and they should both be verified. 
If the same fig^ures are obtained as at the first reading, a note 
is made of this verification by adding on the card after the 
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figure for the reach the letters ry. (measurement rbvibwbo, ver- 
ified, its accuracy guaranteed, however extraordinary it may 

appear). It is dUitiiictly iindentood that this note 
implies the mBMSAsumxiio not only of the reach Imt also 
of the height. 

25. The letters rv. may appear, on the same grounds, after 
any other indication, numerical or descriptive, whenever it is 
extraordinary either by its comparative magnitude or smallness, 
so that it is found necessary to indicate by a conventional sign 
that it is not the result of an error in the measuring or re- 
cording. 

26. Approximation. The reach is the only one of the 
anthropometrical observations that is read in centimetres without 
the addition of millimetres. The figure set down may therefore 
be on this account from 3 to 4 millimetres smaller than the 
length indicated by the horizontal rule, which is itself graduated 
only in centimetres. Beyond the half centimetre, the next even 
centimetre is dictated. 

27. It would in fact be entirely useless to note the millimetres 
for a length in which the di\*ergences in measurement (even after 
allowing for the corrective indications) may reach i centimetre 
above and i to 2 centimetres below the true figure without neces- 
sarily implpng a mistake on the part of the measurer. Beyond 
these limits the mistake will be all the more inexcusable in pro- 
portion to its extent and to the lack of corrective indications (let- 
ters v,y tr.^ or explanatory note) to put the reader on his guard. 



gacnoN c MSASURXMsirr op ths truick (plate 7) 



Pint Stage 

jB. The subject being in his shirt sleeves, tell him to sit down on the 
footstool with buttocks against the walL Make sure thmt this order 
hss been strictly complied with by passing the hand down the lower part of 
the subject's back; ascertain by a glance that the legs are bent at right angles 
to the hips* the small of the back not too much arched, the shoulders equally 
sloping, and the head in its normal position. 
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Second and Last Stage 

29. Bring down the special square in the same manner and with the same 
precautions as already prescribed for the measuring of the height; then dic- 
tate the number indicated. 



/Remarks on the Measuring of the TVunk 

30. The observations regarding the degree of contraction 
of the back and on the possible kinds of deception are identical, 
whether in the case of the trunk, the height or the reach. 

They will be recorded in the same way for the trunk by 
means of similar abbreviations relating to vaulting and trickery. 

3 1 . Approzimatioil. This measurement frequently exhibits 
differences of more than 10 centimetres among different individuals 
of the same height. Unfortunately it can be taken with any sort 
of precision only on willing subjects. Whatever may be the 
causes of error, the divergence between the heights of the trunk 
measured on the same individual should not exceed one centi- 
metre plus or minus, taking into consideration, of course, both 
the corrections already charged to the vaulting of the body, and 
those which may need to be especially annexed to the figures for 
the trunk. 



CHAPTER n.—MBASURBMENTS TAKEN ON HEAD BY MEANS 

OP CALIPER COMPASS AND SMALL 
CALIPER RULE 

▲• DUmetert of the head. B. DUmeten of the' 



SBCnOlf A.^DIAM8TE]lS OP TBX BSAO 



I. Mefttorement of the Length of Head 
(aatcro-po«tertor dUmeter) 

First Stage (pUtes 8 and 9) 

I. Make the subject tit down on the mormble footstool, his face turned 
toward the light but sugbtly incxjic kd towarda the floor. 

a. Stand at the left side of the subject, place the left point of the caliper 
compass in the depression at the root of the nose ( i ), holding the rounded 
extremity of the point between the thumb and fore-finger, which rest on 
the adjacent parts of the nose and prevent the point from deviating 
towards one of the two orbital cavities, which would entirely falsify 
the measurement. 

3. At the same time take the other branch of the compass in the right 
hand and bring it towards the top and center of the head, allowing the ex- 
treme point to project barely one centimetre beyond the operator's finger- 
tipa, in such wise, however, that it can easily penetrate the hair. 

4. The other fingers of the two hands, slightly bent, maintain the com- 
pass in an almost borxzoxctal position, so that the light from the window 
strikes full on the millimetrical graduation. 

Things being in this situation : 

5. Fix the eyes on the index-mark of the graduation; bring the right 
point of the compass down over the back and middle of the head until it haa 



(1) la aatbropolocv tbc point aosl aeamllr adopccd for tb« uklac of the 
aatcro-postcriordiuBetrr of tbc bead U sitvated oa tb« aUbclU (tbc space b ct n w ibc 
eircbrowc) and aot oa tbc root of tbc nocc : wbcacc a marked dilereace czUu 
tbc 4itm€Ur of Ibe aatbropotofists aad tbc Ungtk e/* hsmd of oar sicaaUaeats. 

- ' ■ (107) ~ - - 
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reached and passed the most projecting point ; then move the point upward 
again, watching that it continues to touch the scalp ; pass over the maximum 
point again, feel around for a moment, keeping the eyes fixed on the gradu- 
ation to make sure that it really is the maximum point, and then read the 
indication of the graduation. 

6. Care should be taken during these manceuvres and those that are to 
follow that the subject does not contract his eyebrows; this is a rather fre- 
quent instinctive movement which, if not repressed, might unduly increase 
the sought-for dimension by a millimetre. 

The maximtim point is generally situated on the occipital pro- 
tuberance, sometimes above it. However, it must not be forgotten 
that it is not the location of this point that is sought but rather 
the distance that separates it from the root of the nose. 

Second Stage (plates lo and ii) 

7. The operator having ascertained the length of the head 
to within a millimetre, withdraws the compass and fixes it at the 
supposed length by means of the set-screw. 

8. To perform this latter operation rapidly and without 
trembling : 

Place the fingers as shown in plate 1 1 , to-wit : the thumb of the left hand 
across the left branch and the graduated scale, while the other fingers ex- 
tended reach easily the under side of the right branch. With the right thumb 
and right index finger bring the right branch of the compass to the milli- 
metrical point previously found, and turn the set-screw situated under the 
index-mark. 

In this pointing the four extended fingers of the left hand serve 
as a support and prevent the oscillations which would take place if 
the right hand were acting alone. 

9. Be carefiil to set the compass at the point exactly 

opposite the index-mark, and not on one side at half a 
millimetre above or below. 

Third and Last Stage 

xo. Having set the compass at the desired distance, replace it on the root 
of the nose and begin again the up and down motion executed in the first 
stage (same figures as for the first stage, plates 8 and 9). 

II. By these latter movements the operator verifies the 
accuracy of the measure obtained and ascertains, in oscil- 
lating hither and thither, whether any little bony bump 
situated to the right or the left of the median plane and capable of 
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modifjring the length found has not escaped him the first time. 
If the point encounters any resistance in this manoeuvre the 
operator should widen the opening of the compass by i or 2 milli- 
metres, handling the instrument as described for the second stage, 

and RBCOMMBNCB THE THIBD MOVBMBNT. 

If, on the contrary, the point nowhere touches, or if the friction 
in passing over the mayimnm point is almost imperceptible, he 
tries a degree of separation smaller by i or 2 millimetres. 

It is seldom, after a few days practice, that the exact figure is 
not found after one or two trials. 

12. Whatever may be the skill of the operator, thia 
third stage, called ''the control/' must never be 
omitted* 

For this verification, rely principally on the friction of the 
point of the compass on the scalp. The left point resting firm, 
that is to say entering well into the depression at the root 

of the nose, the right should touch the skin of the head; but in 
passing over the mayimnm point there should not need to be the 
least pressure on the branches, which are unfortunately always 
flexible enough to bend a little. If such should be the case it 
would be a sure sign that the measure was too small by i or 
2 millimetres. 

13. When thb compass is sbt at thb exact lbkgtb, the 
rrictxon is such that it ceases at a single mnximetee 
moee akd becomes mamd at a single millimetre less. 

14. Furthermore, it happens sometimes, tspedaHy in the case 
of thin subjects, that the pointing seems too tight at a given 
millimetre and too loose at the millimetre following. This is 
because the actual length falls more or less exactly midway 
between two contiguous millimetres. The use of fractions of 
a millimetre being forbidden, the operator must dictate, under 
such circumstances, the figure which seems to him to be nearest 
the truth. 

15. Aplirozimation. From the preceding observations we 
must conclude that the measurement of the length of head can 
be taken to within half a millimetre, although the mention of the 
half millimetere is never made in it. 

Except in the case where the true indication falls almost 
exactly between two millimetrical graduations, it should be recog- 
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nized that there is beginning to be a error on the part of the 
operator when the discrepancy between two lengths of head meas- 
ured on the same subject reaches i millimetre, and a grave mistake 
when this difference reaches 2 millimetres. The error, in this 
case, is the more inexcusable because for the head there is no 
room to allege a possible trickery on the part of the subject. 

16. The difference of two millimetres generally results from a 
double error of i millimetre in opposite directions; the differences 
are added together, and the truth lies between the two. 

17. The doubling of the error, which may happen in any of 
the measures of the signalment, shows with what care the 
operator who wishes to avoid errors of 2 millimetres should attend 
to the millimetres in the obtaining of every kind of length. 

II. Measurement of the Width of Head 
(tranvene diameter) 

18. The maximum width of the head is taken with the same 
instrument as the length, and by a similar method. 

First Stage (plates 12 and 13) 

19. The subject being seated on the stool in the same position as for the 
measuring of the length, take a position exactly behind him, the heels to- 
gether at right angles and the body erect, so as to allow equal freedom to 
both elbows. Hold the branches of the compass a short distance from the 
ends, and place the points at first on the upper attachment of each ear; then 
raise them vertically across the subject's scalp. 

20. As has been said in the case of the length, the operator, his 
eyes fixed on the graduation, at first observes an increase of 
width, soon followed by an uninterrupted diminution in propor- 
tion as the points of the compass are raised symmetrically towards 
the top of the head. Descending again, the operator sees the 
movement of increase take place once more, followed by a diminu- 
tion, and he tries, by feeling arotmd, to find the position of the 
two opposite points, on the same level, at which the diminution 
commences. 

2 1 . These two points are not necessarily those of the maximtun 
width; but they are generally situated very close to it on the same 
horizontal plane as the diameter sought. So the operator, having 
found this horizontal plane, has only to : 



Ill 



aa. ICake the annt of the oomput oeHIUte tlowl j hmck and f ofth two or 
three timet, in ofder to be able to stop at the maadmnni diameter and read 
the graduation. 



23. Occasionally the two points with maximnm interval are 
situated just at the upper attachment of the ears; but oftencr 
they are found two fingers' width above and behind. 

Saomd Stage (plate 14) 

24. The second 9tage in the measuring of the width has the 
same object as the corresponding stage for the length — to fix the 
branches of the calipers at the figure found. The method of 
operating is likewise the same. 



35. The left hand, letting go the point of the caliper, is withdrawn from 
the instrument for a moment and brooght op towards the graduated scale; 
the thnmb is placed across it, while the other four fingere are extended un- 
derneath to sustain and steady the opposite branch, which may then in ita 
torn be relinqnished by the right hand. 

a6. With thb free hand torn the set-screw, after haTing brought the 
branches to the distance found in the first stsge. 



Third and Last Stage 

27. The object of the third stage, as of the oorre^xmding 
stage in the measuring of the length, is to make certain that the 
opening at which the compass has been fixed is neither too wide 
nor too narrow. 

sB. To this end, move the points of the compass symmietrically up and 
down, gradually advancing from i to 2 millimetres at each going and 
coming, until a point considerably forward of the two maximum protuber- 
ances has been reached (same general view as for the first stage, plate 12). 

It is very important that, during the whole of this verification, 
the subject should be seated squarely and that, on the other hand, 
the operator should have his body erect, with his elbows free and 
evenly raised in order that the two points of the compass may 
advance quite S3rmmetrically with the same movement. 

50. The observations on the degree of friction which should 
be sought, and which it is possible to obtain, are the same as for 
the length (page 109. §§ 12 to 14). 
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31. Nevertheless a comparison of the directions for the third 
stage with those for the first shows that the oscillating move- 
ments for verifying the probable width are not identical with those 
for determining it at the first reading. 

In determining^ the probable width, the caliper is first raised 
vertically, and then oscillated backwards and forwards horizontally; 
in verification, the points, starting from the commencement of 
the third movement, are advanced forwards and backwards, 
describing a series of zigzag lines 2 or 3 centimetres long and only 
a few millimetres apart (plate 15, fig. i). 

32. The protuberances which determine the maximum width are 
frequently, indeed, only slight projections with a surface smaller 
than that of a dime. Hence it results that if, in the oscillations 
for the control, the zigzag lines were too far apart, there would be 
danger of passing by the maximum projection without touching 
it (plate 15, fig. 2), and consequently of being led to diminish the 
opening of the compass and to dictate a measure from i to 2 
millimetres too narrow. 

The error would still more certainly be made if in the verifi- 
cation the points of the compass, instead of following a zigzag 
course, were to describe a series of concentric ovals (plate 15, 
fig. 3). This last fault is very common in beginners. 

33. Approximation. Theoretically the degree of approx- 
imation should be the same for the width of the head as for 
the length. 

In practice, however there is sometimes observed a difference 
of I millimetre plus or minus (whence a total divergence which 
may arise to 2 millimetres) between two widths taken on the 
same subject at an interval of several years, a difference which 
ought to be ascribed less to an error in measuring than to a 
considerable change which has intervened in the fleshiness of 
the subject. 

Remarks Applying to the Measuring of Both Diameters 

The corrections and remarks of which the cranial diameters are 
susceptible are not numerous. 

34. Sometimes a wound in the head will render the measuring 
either inexact or even, for the time being, impossible. The 
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operator, to shield himaelf from responsibility, mnst not omit 
to indicate under the heading notb these circumstances over 
which he has no control. 

35. Irregular or deformed heads should also be the subject of 
explanatory references, especially when these irregularities are 
liable to cause errors in measuring. 

36. A lack of symmetry between the cranial protuberances 
which determine the maximum width should not cause the 
operator to modify the method of operating. In these cases he 
should observe with more care than ever the symmetry of his own 
movements in the controlling stage; but he should also note in 
the margin the length obtained when the head is measured 
aslant in the direction of the axis of the irregularity. 

The peculiarity should be indicated in a note, thus: bead 
(very) irregtdtur; the width, inclining from right 
aide (or left), meaanres only 14.5. 

yj. In accordance with paragraph 25, page 105, of the preceding 
chapter, the operator should indicate by means of the letters rv. 
(abbreviation of review) the cranial diameters remarkable either 
for their shortness or their length,, after having first verified their 
scrupulous exactitude by a new measurement and an attentive 
reading of the graduation. 

We may add, in order to give more definiteness to our ideas, 
that the length of the head is seldom less than 170 millimetres 
or greater than 200; while the width varies between 140 and 169 
millimetres. 



txcnoif B.»DiAifSTEas or ricbt kar 
I. Mefttarement of the Length of Ear (plates i6 and 17) 

38. The diameters of the right ear (i) should be measured 
immediately after the cranial diameters, while the subject is still 
seated on the stool, facing the light. 



(1) For the ear the Hcht tide bat bcea choeea la prefereacc to the left (coatrarr to 
the rvle for the other obeerratioaa) becaaae of the oMtov of ahowiac the rtski proSlt 
rather thaa the /</! ia Jadkial pbolocraphy. 
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First Stage 

39. The subject having his face turned towards the window, make him 
incline his head considerably to the left and backwards, so that the plane of 
the right cheek and ear is presented in full light at an angle of about 45. 

40. With the right hand take hold of the small caliper-rule by the lower 
end of the stem, the fixed branch upward; apply the non-graduated side 
against the cheek, parallel to the line of attachment of the ear with the 
head, but at about half a centimetre in front of it, the broad branches, called 
paddles, resting against the skull and being directed towards the back of 
the head. 

41. In this position, owing to the leftward and backward 
inclination of the subject's head, the stationary paddle of the 
caliper rule casts no shadow on the upper edge of the ear, from 
which it is still separated by a space of i or 2 millimetres. 

Second Stage 

42. With the left hand hold the fixed branch immovable, taking as a 
point of support the top of the subject's head. The left thumb, slightly ex- 
tended, should rest firmly on the mortise of this branch with the stem, in 
such wise that the lower surface of the paddle touches without depress^ 
ing the upper edge of the ear; then gently push the movable branch with 
the right thxunb until it grazbs the extreme point of the lobe (popularly 
drop) of the ear. 

Third and Last Stage 

43. After having glanced once more at the position of the two paddles to 
see that they both continue to touch, read and dictate the figure shown by 
the index mark, before withdrawing the instrument. 

/Remarks on the Measuring of the Length of Ear 

44. We cannot insist too strongly upon the care which must 
be taken in this operation not to depress the skin of either the 
upper border or the lobule of the ear, which might very easily 
cause a difference of several millimetres. 

45. Operators will find it useful, especially while learning, to 
divide the adjusting of the caliper-rule upon the ear into two 
distinct periods : 

First period, ^-Thit instrument is placed and brought into contact above 
and below as before directed, but leaving a space of about half a millimetre 
between each paddle and the corresponding extremity of the ear. 
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Siomd/erwd.^Bvtrytidog being in plaoe, the actoftl ccmtact i» made, 
fint above, by keeptng/rw the adheaion be t are ea the caliper and the akin, 
and making this alight displacement merely bj the altpping of the akin on the 
akttU; then below by gently raising the movable arm until it is in contact 
with the ear. Then the reading of the graduation ahoald be done immedi- 
ately, the instrament being still in position against the sknlL 

46. The blending lobnles which are prolonged into a dacendhig 
point along the cheek present a difficulty. In the abaence of a 
fold marking an exact boundary between the lower end of the ear 
and the commencement of the cheek, the operator takes as a 
lower limit ih^ groove or notch which is invariably fonnd in all 
ears of this kind a few millimetres from the cheek on the free 
edge of the lobule. 

This peculiarity, which may be a cause of error, is indicated by 
writing after the figure given by the regular measurement, tbe 
letters pr. (abbreviation for prolonged) followed by the approx- 
imate distance in millimetres between the chosen line of demarca- 
tion and the extreme lower point ( i ). 

Thus the ear rep resented by the oppo- 
ate diagram would have, measured in 
natural size from its upper edge A B to 
its lower extremity C D, a length of 5.4 
centimetres; the prolongation D Y below 
it (which our artist has somewhat exag- 
gerated) would measure approximately 3 
millimetres: so the measure of the length 
of the organ should appear after its proper 
heading in this form: $.4 pr. 3. 

47. Ears which are cut, torn, in- 
dented, etc, must be measured as they 
are, in conformity with the general direc- Ficzs. MaAsomaMairroiaa 
tions. ^'^ ' d«c«diaa lob*. 

48. Approxiliiatioii. Theoretically the length of the ear 
should be capable of being measured with the same approximation 
to accuracy as the cranial diameters, that is, to within a half- 
millimetre plus or minus. But in practice the softness and 




(1) T%c«c directkmt, the result of experience, difler 
St^ve* in the firt t cdltloa. where it wms recommended to 
of the real lensth nnd the prolona«tion t og e ther . 
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flexibility of the parts render this operation much more delicate. 
Therefore, a difference of two millimetres, although faulty, is 
frequently observed between successive measurements of the same 
ear, the true length l3ring between the two. At 3 millimetres 

the mistake becomes inexcusable. 

49. We would add, however, that, as the ear may settle a 
little, especially in old people, there may occur a discrepancy 
between signalments of one same subject taken at an interval 
of many years (ten years, for example) so considerable as to 
represent in reality an increase in the dimension. 

n. Measurement of the Width of Ear ( i ) 

50. The width of the ear is taken immediately after the 
length, by means of the narrow branches of the same caliper-rule, 
without changing the position of the subject, who remains seated 
on the stool. 

5 1 . This measurement puzzles beginners a little by the change 
of hands that it necessitates. The stem of the instrument passes 
from the right hand to the left, and, contrary to the procedure in 
all the other measurements (this measure and that of the forearm 
excepted) , it is the thumb of the left hand which pushes the 
movable branch, while that of the right hand holds the mortise of 
the fixed branch immovable against the ear. So while in the 
measuring of the length of ear it is the left hand which is sup- 
ported on the summit of the head, in that of the width it is the 
right which steadies itself on the top of the forehead. 

First Stage 

52. Take the stem of the instrument in the left hand, place it horizon- 
tally about half a centimetre above the upper edge of the ear, so that the 
narrow fixed branch is turned downwards and rests in front of the tragus, 
against the cartilaginous part of the auditory conduit, parallel with the line 
of junction of the ear with the cheek. 

When the fixed narrow branch has been correctly placed, hold it immov- 
able by means of a pressure exercised by the tip of the thumb of the right 
hand, while the other fingers extended find their point of support on the top 
of the subject's forehead. 

(1) [This meaturement haviiiff now been abandoned at Paria, the ptatcs relatinff to it 
(Nos. 18 and 19) have been replaced by those representini^ the measurement of the 
bisyffomatic diameter, which has been substituted for it (see Appendix C).] 
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53. With the left hand withdraw the gkaduatsd stxm from the iknll 
in pfoportion to the spread of the ear, nntil the movable branch can be 
brcwght oppodte the posterior bofder. 

54. We have seen that during this movement the fixed branch, 
serving as a pivot, should be kept firmly pressed against the ear 
by means of the thumb of the right hand, while the other fingers 
find a point of support on the top of the forehead. 

Second ami Last Stage 

55. Posh the movable branch gently forward by meant of the left thmnb, 
until it just tooches the posterior edge of the hem. 

Read and dictate the figures of the graduation before withdrawing the 
instrument. 

Remarks on the Measurinf of the Width of Ear 

56. This measurement is still more difficult than that of the 
length of ear. To the complications arising from the softness of the 
organ is added the difficulty of holding the instrument properly 
in the turning movement that must be effected, taking as a pivot 
the ideal line of attachment of the ear which passes in front of 
the auditory conduit. The difficulty of determining exactly the 
placing of this ideal line, the point of departure of the measure- 
ment, increases still more the inexactness of the result 

57. Approzitnatioii. There is nothing surprising, conse- 
quently, in the fact that the difference between the results of two 
measurements taken on the same subject may rise to 2 milli- 
metres without being qualified as an error. There will be no 
mistake, properly speaking, save in a discrepancy of at least 
3 millimetres. 

Being given the fact that the width of ear varies from one ear 
to another scarcely more than 10 millimetres, it can be seen how 
little assistance this measure affords in anthropometrical com- 
parisons. Its interest is purely descriptive. As the ear is a 
very important organ for identification, its width should appear in 
the anthropometrical signalment. It seemed preferable to avail 
ourselves of the fact that the operator had the rule in hand to 
dictate the width in figures, rather than by the always more or 
less uncertain qualifications of small, medium or large ( i ). 

(1) (B«t ac« ApP^ndiM C. p. 259]. 



CHAPTER III.— MEASUREMENTS TAKEN BY MEANS OF LARGE 

CALIPER RULE 

A. Foot. B. Fingers. C« Forearm. 



SECTION A. — MBASURBMBNT OP TBB LEFT FOOT (plates 30 and 21 ) 

1. Place the footstool T (see page 86, § i6, also plate i) 
opposite the middle of the trestle for the forearm, on the same 
side as the handle, at a distance of about 60 centimetres from it. 
For the names of the component parts of the large caliper-rule 
consult plate 4. 

First Stage 

2. Have the subject take the position represented in plate 20. To do this 
easily, analyze each movement as you proceed, observing scrupulously the 
following instructions : 

3. The operator gives the order : ''Place your left foot on the 
tracing," and when this is done, ''Xean your body forward^" then : 
"Put your right hand on the handle of the table;" and then only 
does he add : ''Stand on the footstool on one foot only." 

4. These commands, announced rigorously in the order given 
above, will in a few seconds make the most stupid individual place 
himself in the proper position. 

5. The object of this position is to force the weight of the 
body to rest entirely on the left foot, which, being opposite the 
right hand of the operator, is more easily measured than the right 
foot would be. By making the subject lean his right hand on a 
point of support a little in front of him, the operator causes him 
to displace his centre of gravity in the same direction; a move- 
ment which produces an automatic extension of the toes. 

6. Before placing the instrument, the operator should assure 
himself that the toes are well in place and particularly that the 

(118) 
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great toe does not rest sideways on the stool, which would csnse 
a deviation in its direction, and consequently a small diminu- 
tion in the length of the foot. 

It goes without saying that if it were bent, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily, the operator should correct its position himself, 
by taking hold of it with his fingers and straightening it out. 

7. As a general thing, when the great toe is bent intentionally 
the operator will perceive it immediately by the position of the 
other toes, which follow involuntarily the movement of the great 
one, and thb wrinkled skin of which will strike one at the 
first glance. 

It is difficult, however, for a subject to maintain this false 
position for more than a minute. To make the toe assume its 
natural position it would be sufficient, in case of suspected trick- 
ery, to slightly bend the knee which supports the weight of the 
body; this flexion will usually cause the extension of the 
other toes. 

8. After having verified the natural petition of the bodj. of the foot, and 
particularly of the big toe, place the caliper-mle tqnarely, to that the fixed 
branch of the instnunent may be exactly applied, with a very light preatttre, 
against the back of the aobject*t heel and that the inner side of the heel and 
the joint of the big toe may touch the stem (plate 21). 

9. In the case of very flat feet it frequently happens that the 
instep, instead of forming an arch, projects underneath and 
prevents the stem from touching at the same time the internal 
face of the heel and of the great toe. It is sufficient in these 
cases to apply the instrument against this projection pakallbl 
to the position which it would occupy if the projection were 
absent. 

Second Stage 



la Bring down the movable branch gradually until it is in contact with 
the great toe. 

Bxert a pressure with the right thumb on the first and second joints of 
the great toe, if there is reaaon to fear that the too brutal pushing of the 
slide has bent the toe anew or that the subject himself has voluntarily 
drawn up his toes. 
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11. To facilitate the recoil movement of the slide, impart to the instru- 
ment a slight trepidation by gently shaking the extremity of the graduated 
stem with the right hand ( i ). 

Third and Last Stage 

12. Before reading, replace and slightly tighten the instrument, which 
the bending of the knee or the shaking may have disarranged, and finally 
dictate the figure indicated. 

13. Be careful when resting the finger on the great toe, as 
directed above, not to exert any pressure on the extremity of 
the nail, which would cause the flesh to project and increase the 
length unduly, but merely seek to flatten the two joints. 

Remarks on the Measuring of the Left Foot 

The observations to which the meastuing of the foot give occa- 
sion relate to the four principal points following: 

14. (i) Deviation of the great toe. The letter d written 
after the figure of the measure indicates that the great toe is 
deviated inwards, toward the other toes. 

This initial is followed by the number of millimetres by which 
it is estimated that this inclination may have diminished the 
length of the foot. Thus, the foot Z4.6 — d. j, indicates a foot 
of 24 CBNTIMBTRKS, 6 MiLLiMBTRES in length, which at some 
previous time, before being deviated, would probably have meas- 
ured 24 CBNTIMBTRES, 9 MIIXIMBTRKS. 

No matter how pronounced the deviation of the great toe may 
be supposed to be, the graduated stem of the instrument must 
always be placed parallel to the axis of the foot, taking no 
account of the direction of the toe, which will be so much the 
farther away from the stem in proportion as it is more deformed. 

15. (2) Retraction of the great toe. The letters pi, (abbre- 
viation for Fr. pliS, i. e., bent, pliated)^ followed by the figures 
a, 3, 4 (millimetres understood), correct approximately the 
diminution in length caused by an habitual retraction of the 
tendons of the great toe. 



(1) It is essential . in order that this recoil may be euily effected, for the stem of 
the instrument to be always clean, polished, and when necessary slightly oiled (see 
page 92. i 46). 
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This infirmity, generally prodtioed by the uae of too short shoes, 
has received, when very pronounced, the characteristic name of 
hammer-shaped io€\ but it is rarely met with in this degree on the 
great toe. In the latter case it might cause a diminution of the 
length of the foot by more than half a centimetre. 

i6. We cannot too strongly recommend that, before writing 
downp/., one should assure one's self, by making the subject bend 
his knee and by pressing down on the first joint, that the retrac- 
tion is not simulated or exaggerated. 

17. (3) Tluprojedian of the second toe beyond the first. The 
third indication regarding the foot to be noted in the margin 
relates to the case where the second toe is longer than the first 
This peculiarity should be briefly noted by means of the sign 
> , employed in mathematics to express inequality ; this sign 
should be followed by the number of millimetres by which the 
second toe extends beyond the first. 

Example: Toot Z6.4 >2 (3 or 4). 

This peculiarity of the second toe being longer than the first 
does not alter the mode of procedure in the measuring of the foot, 
while rendering it more circumstantiaL The movable branch, 
instead of being brought to the tip of the grbat tob, is stopped 
at the extremity of the second , which the operator should 

be carefiii not to push back. 



18. The notation >, besides constituting a peculiar mark, 
draws attention to a source of error which somewhat diminishes 
the precision of the result of the measuring. 

19. (4) Total or partial amputation of the left foot, A dis- 
tinction must be made between total and partial amputation. 

20. If the amputation is total the measurement of the left foot 
appears in its usual place, with the indication 000; and a refer- 
ence under the heading notb gives: ist, the explanation of the 
peculiarity; and, 2nd, the length of the right foot. 

Example: htft foot sunptttMted ubove the ankle; 
right = 95.4. 
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21. The method of procedure is the same in case of partiai, 
removal either of the toes or of the whole anterior part of the foot, 
with this difference, that the length of the left foot is recorded 
exactly as the instrument gives it. 

It goes without sa3ang, that in cases of this kind there is no 
longer any occasion for the rigorous precision of ordinary meas- 
urements. The bending of the left knee, the presstire of the 
instrument, etc. , are no longer necessary. Frequently the meas- 
urement will have to be taken with the subject in a sitting 
position. 

22. If the cicatrization is recent, all measuring, even approxi- 
mative, should be postponed. A note under the observatiofis 
will explain these exceptional cases and cover the responsibility 
of the operator. That is a question of tact and common humanity 
on which it is unnecessary to insist. 

23. The approzimatioti allowed in t}ie measuring of the 
foot is I millimetre mors, and, in the cases pointed out as abnor- 
mal, 2 millimetres less than the true number, which, allowing for 
the doubling of the error, may cause a difference of 3 millimetres 
between two consecutive measurements of the same foot. 

Discrepancies such as this latter, while not, properly speaking, 
mistakes, always indicate a certain carelessness. 

SECTION B. I.BNGTH OP THE FINGERS 

I. Measuremeot of Left Middle Finger (plates 22 — 25) 

24. The measuring of the middle finger or medius is effected 
by means of the small branches of the caliper-rule. This indica- 
tion is especially valuable, for the reason that it can be taken 
EXACTLY, TO WITHIN ONE MILLIMETRE at Icast. Moreover, it 
varies from one individual to another by nearly 3 centimetres, 
and it is physically impossible for the slightest deception to be 
practiced in connection with it. On the other hand, it requires 
a rather delicate handling, which is devised in such a manner as 
to leave nothing, so to speak, to ask of the subject. 

25. The measurement to be taken is the length of the medius 
or middle finger of the left hand from its tip to the metacarpal 
articulation (or first joint), the finger being bent square with the 
back of the hand. The operation may be divided into three stages: 
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First Stage (pUte aa) 

a6. Rett the extremity of the large fixed brmnch of the ctliper-nile 
dhUqttelj agaiiMt the ttonuich; ftand face to face with the subject, gra^ 
hia left mediiis with the left hand and place it on the back of the caliper-mle, 
taking care that the end of the sabject*t medins resta well against the small 
fixed branch and that hia other fingers, index (first), annular (third), and 
auricular (little) are not bent, but extend beyond the stem on each side. 

The precautioii of having the other fingers project beyond the 
gnultiated stem facilitates greatly the following movements: 

27. Confine the subject's medius on the stem by placing his fingers as 
shown in plate 25, to wit; the left thumb of the operator resting on the 
third joint of the subject's medius (to keep it in contact with the stem, and 
prevent it from bending outward) , while his other fingers exert a p r ea s ure 
on the wrist of the subject, in such a way as to bend the latter's hand at 
right angles, and to force the extremity of the medius to press against the 
heel of the small branch (i ). 

With the right hand gra^ the stem a little above the slide, in such a 
fashion as to push the latter forward i or a centimetres. 

In this situation, the medius presents itself in almost the 
correct position. 

Seamd stage (plate 23) 

28. Turn your body on itself one<iuarter way round, retaining and carry- 
ing along the hand of the subject, who it told at the same time not to 
move. Compare in this connection the position of the operator in relation to 
the subject in the two opposite plates 22 and 23. See also plate 24, which ia 
only a repetition, taken from a more elei'ated point of view, of the position 
represented in plate 23. 

29. It results from this change of relative position that the 
subject's upper arm is drawn forward and brought into a 
direct line with his forearm, while his hand is bent at about a 
right angle in two consecutive places: ist, at the joint of the 
medius, with which it forms an angle rather less than 90 degrees; 
and 2nd, at the wrist, where the angle formed may be greater 
than a right angle. 



(1) U Um Ball of Um fiacer thoald prokct bcyosd the fl«sh. Ib« openilor most c«t H 
vHb a tmall pair of KiMOrs. la ccrtaia special cases the head-wardea mar aatboriae the 
operator to omit the cattias of the aaili dedact thea 1 or 2 millimetres, accordlac to the 
leafth of the nail preserved, from the measare foaad and write the ficare thas corrected 
la its ordisary place. 

A aote ref errias from the fiacer to the obaerratloas shoald meatioa the ememptios. 
aad eaplata its asotlve. 
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30. In this position, in which the extensor tendons of the 
subject's hand are stretched to their utmost, and the flexor ten- 
dons of the pahn are bent, there are few hands, however callous 
they may be, the middle finger of which cannot be brought into a 
rectangular position. The operator assists in the straightening 
movement, continuing to support the third joint with his own 
thumb and to exert a pressure with his other fingers on the back 
of the subject's hand (plates 24 and 25). This double pressure, 
we repeat, has the four-fold result of supporting the end of the 
middle finger against the heel of the caliper; of preventing the 
third joint from separating from the stem; of maintaining the 
position of the medius at right angles to the back of the hand; 
and of bringing the back of the first phalanx of the medius, and 
particularly the first joint, into contact with the back of the stem 
of the caliper. If necessary, to obtain this indispensable contact, 
the operator displaces, or raises, or lowers, or turns a little, the 
stem wedged against his chest: " If the finger does not come to 
the stem, the stem must go to the finger." 

The operator should be careful, moreover, in order to give ease 
to his movements, and especially to keep his subject motionless 
and prevent him following him in his quarter-turn, to elevate the 
left elbow considerably. 

Third and Last Stage 

31. Push the slide down with a rather quick movement of the right hand, 
exert a slight pressure, and read the graduation before letting go of the 
subject's hand. 

32. When the slide stops exactly between two millimetres, the 
operator should decide in favor of the larger or smaller number 
according to secondary considerations left to his own discretion. 
Another alternative is to repeat the measurement. It is seldom 
that a second trial will not come closer to one of the two milli- 
metres than to the other, which of course brings all hesitation 
to an end. 

33. Approzimatioti. Refer to the corresponding paragraph 
on the length of the head (page 109, § 15). The degree of pre- 
cision to be attained in the measuring of the medius is determined 
by the same figures and is subject to the same remarks as the 
taking of the cranial diameters (a half millimetre, either plus 
or minus). 
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II. Measurement of Left Little Finger (plitet 26 and 27) 

34. For the measurement of the left auricular or little finger, p roceed 
in the same manner as for that of the middle finger. 

35. The measuring of this finger is, however, a little more 
delicate than that of the medius. Thus it is often rather difficult 
to separate sufficiently the first articulation of the little finger 
from the corresponding and more prominent articulation of the 
annular (third finger), which has a tendency to press against the 
small branch of the rule, and might thus increase unduly the 
sought-for length by one millimetre. 

To avoid this error, be careful to always wedge the subject's auricular 
upward, as closely as possible to the upper edge of the stem of the caliper, 
instead of midway between the two edges as in the measuring of the medius. 

It is principally for facilitating this isolation of the articulation 
of the atuicular that the comers of the small branches of the 
instrument have been hollowed out. 

Rentarks Appfying to the Measurement of Both Fingers 

36. ist, Ankylosis, The principal observation to be made 
regarding the measurement of the middle and auricular fingers 
bears on the more or less complete ankylosis (stiffening) of 
the joints. 

In the case of complete ankylosis, a distinction must be made 
between rbctilinhaii ankylosis, which can in no way affect 
the result of the measurement, and right- angled ankylosis. 

We will not speak of the intermediate ankylosis, called obtuse- 
angled, as it is very rarely met with in the complete state. 

37. When the compUU ankylosis compels the finger to remain 
entirely bent (right-angled ankylosis), the figure of the measure- 
ment is scarcely greater than that which would be obtained by 
measuring the first phalanx by itself. It must be recorded just 
as it is given by the instrument, and the following reference 
made under the heading notb: rigbt-ABgled Mnkylosia of 

the JointSf specifying by their numbers the articulations 

affected , and adding the length of the right medius or auricular. 

38. But the most frequent cause of error for the fingers arises 
. from incomplete ankylosis, or rather from a slight induration 

of the joints which, in manual workers, especially blacksmiths 
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and common laborers, sometimes prevents a completely rectilinear 
extension of the fingers of the hand. 

The method of procedure in such cases is similar to that in the 
the case of bent toes (see page 120, § 15); the measurement of 
the left finger is taken as exactly as possible and recorded in its 
usual place, while the ankylosis is indicated after the dictated 
figure by means of the letter k (which takes the place of pL for 
the toe), followed by the approximate number of millimetres 
which this peculiarity has taken off from the real length of the 
finger. These figures vary between 2, 3 and 4 millimetres, 
rarely more. 

It would be useless in this latter case to note separately the 
measure of the corresponding member of the right hand, this kind 
of induration, when it occurs, generally being common to both 
hands. 

39. 2nd, Partial or total amputation. When one or more 
phalanges of the two fingers to be measured have been amputated, 
the length of the remainder of the member is indicated in the 
usual place, and there is added in a note: 

First, the explanation of the peculiarity; 

Second, the length of the corresponding finger of the right hand. 

Example: heft medius, two last phalanges am- 
putated, the right = 12.3. 

Exceptionally small lengths occasioned by surgical operations 
are indications too valuable, from the point of view of anthropo- 
metric classification, to be rejected when they appear. 

SECTION C. — MEASUREMENT OF THE I«EFT FOREARM (pUltes 28 tO 30 b) 

40. The operator, keeping in his hand the caliper with which 
he has just measured the middle and auricular fingers, and leaving 
the subject on the side of the trestle-table where the handle and 
the foot-stool are, goes and takes up his own position on the other 
side of the table. 

41. Before speaking to his subject, he places his caliper, open 
to the fullest extent, on the trestle- table, the /ixed branch at his 
right, the graduated stem turned away from him parallel to the 
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Other side of the table. In this way the tradng of the forearm 
on the upper surface of the table (see pp. 86-87) appears in its 
entirety loosely enclosed between the tomches of the caliper 
(plate 39). 

FirU SUigi 

42, These arraqgemeots made, he invites his subject to plmee his left 
foremrm on the outline. 

As soon ss this directioo has been obeyed, the operator adjusts the fore- 
snn parmllel to the edge of the table, places the middle finger in the ssme 
direction and, if necessary, pushes bsck the whole foremrm until the index 
finger rests directly on the edge of the table next the subject, and the thumb, 
disengaged from the other fingers, projects outward (plate J9). 

In brief, in this position the extremity of the medios, its first 
joint, the middle of the wrist and the projecting extremity of the 
elbow should all lie in a right ukb, parallel to the edge of the 
UUe. 

45. Then, holding his subject's wrist immovable with the left hand, the 
operator orders him to advance Ilia ebonlder mnd bend bin body tor^ 
¥rmrdp and guides this movement, if necessary, by means of the right hand, 
ttatU hia atitject'a upper arm forma with the forearm an acute 
angle approximately equal to half a right angle (plate aS). 

44. But it is seldom that this movement of advancing the 
shoulder does not disturb the correctness of the position which 
the subject has assumed; the elbow especially, drawn by the 
shoulder, is apt to rise slightly from the table. So the operator 
will almost always have to press it down again and, in general, 
re-establish the positions of paragraph 42, before proceding to 
the second stage. 

Second Stage (plate 50 a) 



45. Gently move the caliper from right to left, parallel with the edge 
of the table, untU the fixed branch comes into contact with the extremity of 
the elbow; then bring down the movable branch with the left hand until 
it presses against the tip of the finger. 



46. In this position the instrument indicates nearly the true 
length. Nevertheless, in order to guard against any possible 
tridcery, resulting particularly from the curvature of the wrist or 
the bending of the fingers, the operator should execnte the follow- 
ing movements before reading the indication of the apparatus: 
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mrd and Last Stage (plate 30 b) 

47. Flatten the back of the subject's hand, especially at. the wrist, by 
means of the right hand placed as represented in the drawing, to-wit: the 
extended thumb pressing on the back of the subject's hand and on the first 
joint of his middle finger, while the four other fingers pass over the wrist 
and grasp the edge of the table. 

Meanwhile the left hand draws the end of the stem from right to left, in 
order to keep the fixed branch in close contact with the elbow, and at the 
same time the left thumb, remaining free, exercises a moderate pressure on the 
thumb-rest. Then the operator, his eyes fixed on the graduation, lets go the 
slide for a moment so that it may slip backwards if the pressure against the 
fingers has been too strong. 

And then only, if the position continues to remain correct and no dis- 
placement occurs, the operator dictates the indication of the instrument 

Remarks on the Measuring of the Forearm 

48. The mistake most frequently made in measuring the fore- 
arm consists in not having the upper arm sufficiently bent in rela- 
tion to the forearm. 

The use of the trestle-table, now adopted, has greatly facilitated 
the correct accomplishment of this movement. 

49. Attempts at trickery will generally be repressed by the 
manoeuvres prescribed for the first, and above all for the third 
stage. If, nevertheless, by reason of some pretended muscular 
resistance, the aim of these manoeuvres, which is to obtain a 
complete adherence of the lower stu^ace of the wrist and fingers 
to tiie table, is not attained, the operator will still have the 
recourse, after a first measurement with doubtful results, of lift- 
ing the subject's hand and bending it strongly at the wrist, 
afterwards replacing it quickly on the table by means of a vigorous 
and SUDDBN pressure, while with his left hand he readjusts and 
holds the caliper as prescribed in the third stage. These move- 
ments should be executed rapidly enough to surprise the subject, 
and should be immediately followed by the reading of the 
graduation 

We would add, moreover, that in the case of the forearm even 
the most adroit attempts at deception are always easily discovered, 
and can diminish the true length only by a few millimetres. So 
their most certain result is to draw the attention of the operator to 
the subjects who are guilty of them, and cause them to be sus- 
pected of concealment of identity. 



50. Whenever an attempt of this kind is suspected, care 
should be taken to inscribe after the figures of the measurement 
the letters tr.p followed by the ntmiber of millimetres by which 
the dimension is supposed to have been thus altered. 

51. It is unnecessary to repeat the observations already made 
on occasion of the middle finger, and which apply equally to the 
forearm (ankylosb, amputation of one or more fingers, etc.). 

52. Outside of these cases, the most frequent obstacle to the 
correct measurement of this length is the more or less complete 
ankylosis of the elbow. Under such circumstances act as has 
been indicated previously for the foot, the finger, etc. : measure 
the member as it actually appears, and give under the heading 
NOTE the corresponding length for the other side of the body. 

53. Finally, the frequent cases of compound or simple frac- 
ture of the bones of the forearm should be recorded, whenever 
known, as they sometimes cause a very considerable diminution 
in the length. 

They may be detected either by a deviation of the axis of the 
hand in relation to the line of the wrist- joint, or by the pre sen ce 
of a bony swelling, hidden by the flesh but perceptible to the 
touch, which results from the overlapping of the bones at the 
point of the fracture. Take care in such cases to append the 
measurement of the right member to the length obtained on the 
left 

54. The degree of approximatioti tolerated in the measuring 
of the forearm is 2 millimetres below the true number and only i 
abo\'e it, allowing for the corrections indicated by the letters 
k and tr. 

So the total difference between two lengths of the forearm » 
measured on the same subject, may amount to 3 millimetres. 
Nevertheless so great a discrepancy ought incontestibly to be 
qualified as an error, and even as a grave error, if, in place of a 
diminution of length, it would seem to re\*eal an increase, in the 
case of subjects more than twenty-one years old. 
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CHAPTER I.— CHROMATIC CHARACTERS 
A. Color of the eye. B. Shades of the beard and hair. C« Com|>lezioii. 



SBCnON A.— NOTATION OF TRB COI^R OP LBFT BYB 

I. — General Observations 

1. No character presents at the same time more immutability 
in the individual and more variability from one person to another. 
The rigorous classification of which its description is susceptible 
gives it a signaletic value equal to that of the best measurements, 
while the impossibility of the subject's altering it in the least, and 
the facility with which the experienced observer can distinguish 
the shade, without the aid of an instrument, impromptu, on the 
public street, make it the best of descriptive indications. If the 
importance of the color of the eye from the signaletic point of 
view has not hitherto been more generally appreciated, this 
should be attributed to the absence of a rational notation and 
to the confusion which thence resulted. 

2. The analytical method that we are to* set forth here has 
been tested for ten years. If some, at first sight, have found it 
difficult and complicated, on the other hand numerous agents of 
the penitentiary administration have succeeded in mastering it 
perfectly, without any oral teaching, merely by the study of the 
theoretical instructions which had previously been sent to them. 
The chromotypographical plate which accompanies this new 
edition will remove every difficulty. 

C150) 
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3. The confusion that is remarked in the popular designation of 
the color of the eyes arises largely from the great influence which 
the direction and intensity of the light exercise upon their apparent 
hue. Thus, for instance, a deep slate-blue eye observed in a 
cocmter-light, and at a distance of some metres, will appear black 
as a result of the contrast between the dark shade of the iris and 
what is called the white of the eye. 

4. The grey eye of the public at large is generally only a blue 
one with a more or less yellowish tinge, which appears grey solely 
on account of the shadow cast by the eyebrows, etc. 

There is nothing more inexact, more vague, than the designa- 
tion grey applied in daily practice to more than three-fourths of 
the eyes. Strictly speaking, the grey tint is a mixture of white 
and black, the complete scale of which extends from black to 
white. As an example of grey we may take the spot left on 
white paper by a touch with a black crayon spread by means of a 
stump, or a wash of india ink on a white ground. Never does a 
human eye, observed under good conditions, present tones of this 
kind. The center of the eye, or ^pil, is a small circle neces- 
sarily blade; in regard to the circular band which encloses it, 
called the iris, it always has a colored ground and could not, 
therefore, be qualified as grey. 

5. These so-called grey eyes are generally of a light tone. 
However, the public sometimes applies the same word to a certain 
dark blue eye, also called steel-grey, and which we designate by 
the term slate-blue for the deep tones, and vioUt ititermediaU-blue 
for the light tones. The word grey should be used to designate 
the color of the eye only in certain special cases, of which we 
shall speak further on (see p. 134, note). 

6. The eyes commonly called black also demand some expla- 
nation. There are no more black irises than there are truly grey 
ones. The eyes thus designated are generally deep maroon ones, 
and sometimes deep slate-blue, 

7 The epithet broTtm is frequently applied also to eyes that 
we term medium maroon or dark maroon, the same that others 
sometimes call black. 
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8. All the other adjectiTes in use for the deslgrna- 
tioii of the color of the eye participate in the same 
conAislon and should 
be forgotten by the 
reader at the outset of 
this study. 

g. To analyze the color of 
tbe iris in a unifotm manner, 
the observer's first care wilt be 
toplace himself opposite hissub- 
ject at about 30 centimetres 
from him, and with his back 
to the light, in such vise that 
a strong light (but not the rays 
of the sun) may fall full on the 
eye to be examined; then he 
will ask the subject to look him 
Btraigbt in the eye, at the' 
same time slightly lifting the 
middle of the latter's left eyelid 
(fig. U). 

10. If the measuring- 
Toom. were lighted from 
above, and at the same 
time the observer should 
happen to be of small stat- 
ure, he would hai,-e to make 
the subjects sit down before 
proceeding to the observa- 
tion of the color of their 
eje. It is indispens- 
able, indeed, In order 
that the descriptions 
may be susceptible of 
accurate comparison, that the observer's glance should 
plunge into the eye of the subject in the same direc- 
tion as the light &lls on it. 




1 1. The same rule of lighting should be obser\'ed in the stud}' 
of the large chromotypographical table of the shades of the 
s which is anuexed to these instructions ( i )• 
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12. Owing to the necessity of examining the iris only tinder 
a light coming from a certain direction, with the subject either 
seated or standing, the order and time of the making of 
this observation must vary according to the arrangement of 
the measuring-room. In one place the examination will be 
made according to the order of the headings, immediately 
after the forearm; in another, in a special comer, after all the 
rest of the signaletic process has been completed. In very well 
lighted places ad\*antage may be taken of the sitting position of 
the subject to obser\-e the color of the eye immediately after the 
measuring of the diameters of the ear, etc. In certain prisons, 
finally, this operation will have to be postponed till after the 
sitting, and be performed in the >'ard on all the subjects at one 
time. 

The location of the headings for the eye on the anthropome- 
trical card also necessitates some explanations. In fact, although 
this feature belongs to the descriptive part of the signalmen t, it 
has seemed preferable, from a typographical point of view, as 
well as from that of the classification, to place it on a line with 
the anthropometrical obser\'ations. 

1 3. When closely and scrupulously examined , it sometimes hap- 
pens that there appear noteworthy differences in color and shade 

(1 ) The obserrer who withes to make um of this table thoald, therefore, look at each 
iriMiniiitparaUly.ptrptmdtcularly to its surface, at a dUunceof about 15 to 25 ceati* 
metres, with hit back turned to the liirht but not castinir a shadow on the plate. The 
eyes presented, to which we shall rerert in the text of these /mstmcttoms, will be ladl* 
cated by the letters of the alphabetical series. A. B. C« D. etc.. which appear abore each 
vertical column, accompanied in the explanation by the number of the horisontal tier. 
1. 2 or 3: number 1 denoting the upper row. which corresponds to the lifht series, and 
number 3 the lower or dark series. Thus the eye P^ will indicate the eye with a chestnnt 
sector which occurs in the second row of column F; in the same way K^ will refer to the 
Iris which is found in the 4th class (chestnut picmenution). lust beneath the point of 
the bracket, and which is distinguished from all others by its serial numbers (4-5-6-3). etc. 

Any unprofessional persons who. without hsrins the time to make themsclres maMert 
ci our descripiire method, mi^t chance to have occasion to observe the color of an eye, 
conld resort to the same conventional method of notation and say. for example. In 
speakincof the eye of such and such a tubiect. that it is tdrmticai with or umiimr to 
No. D^. of the Uble. or acainthat it is intermediate between Nos. H^ and G^. etc. 

The plate does not pretend, however, to offer a specimen of all the combinations of 
shades, infinite in number, that it is possible to obsen*e in the human iris, but only 
facsimiles, to the number of two or three for each class, of the most frequent eyes. The 
others correspond to cases presenting some dificulties of classification. It Is. for 
example, intentionally incomplete as regards the lijtkt impt£mmttd tj^%. Hence it is not 
rare to meet with eyes much more asure. transparent or pale (that is to say whiter) than 
the three first of the 1st horisonUl tier (A*. B*. C) but as irises of this kind offer no 
diflknlty of interpretation, and should evidently be ranged farther to the left in this 
same class 1 . it has seemed preferable not to add them to the 54 types already represented. 
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between the right iris and the left. So it is recommended to base 
the observation on the left eye alone, which is opposite the right 
hand of the operator. The only exception to this rule is when 
the eye is injured in a permanent manner b}' a film or an inflamma- 
tion, or when the orbit is empty, while the right remains normal. 

14. The observer should commence to make written state- 
ments only after having examined under the conditions prescribed 
in paragraph 9 the eyes of a certain number of indi\nduals, and 
become thoroughly familiar with the principles of the method of 
notation hereinafter prescribed. 

II. Analysis of the Parts of the Eye 



15. The round or a///f of the eye is composed, as we have 
said, of a black central circle, called ih^ pupil (fig. 25, No. 8), and 
a circular colored band, called the iris (fig. 25, No. 9). 

When the color of 
an eye is spoken of, 
it is necessarily the 
iris that is meant; the 
healthy and normal 
pupil being perfectly 
black in the lightest 
eyes as well as in the 
darkest. 

19. There are dis- 
tinguished in the iris 

3, Left upper eyelid; 4. Left lower eyelid; 5, Inner point ^ nrinrinnl -wnr\t^iht»^ 
of left eye and lachrymal caruncle; 6, Outer point of ^^^ pnuapal ZOUeS tUe 
left eye; 7. Sclerotic, or white of the eye; 8. Pupil; COloratioU of which is 

'• ^^^- generally different : 

ist, the areola (i), 
which borders the pupil; 2nd, the periphery or external zone 
(that is, the part of the iris nearest the white of the eye). 




Piff. 25. Dbsioxatxon of the pahts of the btx. 



(1) Do not confound the areola with the more or less grey pupillary zone less than a 
millimetre wide that is often observed, principally in liffht eyes, immediately around the 
pupil. The areola, in the sense in which we understand it, generally covers nearly a 
third of the whole iris. See as an example of iht pupillary zone the ejres A^, (the first 
in the upper left hand comer of the plate) and C^ (column C, 2nd horizontal tier). 
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17. The more or less orange-yellow matter which is observed 
in the majority of eyes when one examines them under the condi- 
tions of lighting prescribed above, is designated nnder the name 
of pigment of the eye. The more abundant this pigment is in 
the eye, the darker the latter will appear and the nearer to the 
type that we call maroon. 



in. Principles of 



18. The basis of the notation rests on this point, that there 
are in the human species only two ftindameiital types of 
eyes : the tmpigmented eyes and the pure maroon eyes; 
and that all the other hues should be regarded as intermediate 
between these two extremes. 

19. We understand by unpigmenUd eyes the eyes which, when 
examined close at hand, in conformity with the instructions of 
paragraph 9, appear to be devoid of orange-yellow matter: their 
shade is azure, slaty or intermediate between these two tones. 
This is the blue eye of the populations of northern Europe. They 
are represented in the first vertical column (A) of the chromatic 
table of the iris. 

20. The hue of the pure maroon eyes is uniform and recalls 
the shell of the fruit of this name (the large French or Italian 
chestnut) when it is ripe and fresh and its envelope still clean 
and shining. It is the black or dark brown eye of common par- 
lance, the eye of the Arab, of the negro, of southerners in 
general. The tone of eyes of this class is more or less deep, more 
or less light, but its general aspect is much more uniform than 
that of the series of unpigmented e3res. (Compare from this 
point of view the first column of the chromatic table with the 
three last columns. ) 

21. As to the eyes of composite shades, which comprise three- 
quarters of the eyes of Europeans, most of them approach either 
the unpigmented eye (azure or slaty), or the maroon eye. It is 
the \*ariations that are observed in the intensity of their orange- 
yellow pigmentation which serve as the basis of their denomination 
and consequent classification. 
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22. SccUe of pigmentation. — In the very great majority of 
cases the orange-yellow pigment is grouped in a circle or areola 
around the pupil, and sometimes in dots, little triang^ular spots, 
or circular crescents, in the outer zone. 

23. The four varieties of pigmentation which serve for the 
notation and classification of the intermediary eyes have received 
the names of yellow^ orange ^ chestnut and maroon. It is impor- 
tant to understand the signification of these terms. 

24. The yellow pigment is near enough either to pulverized 
sulphur or to naples-yellow (pale quality), or even to chrome- 
yellow and straw color, 

25. The orange is reproduced exactly, not by the skin of the 
fruit of that name, but by what is called in painting yellow-ochre. 
The exact term would h^yellow-oratige. 

26. The chestnut pigment recalls raw or burnt sienna^ or the 
skin of the chestnut when it is dry and dusty ^ or the dried envelope 
0/ a hazel-nut. 

27. In practice, and in the absence of a standard of compar- 
ison, the varieties of pigmentation of the eye are distinguished 
by a concentration of the attention on the following points: 

(i) Th^ yellow is distinguished from the orange by the absence 
of reddish tints or by a very slight degree of pigmentation. 

(2) The orange from the chestfiut by a shade more vi\4d and 
not dulled with black. 

(3) The maroon eye from the chestnut by a less striated and 
thready pigmentation, more velvety, more abundant and gener- 
ally, but not necessarily, deeper. 

28. We would remark that the chestnut, the central degree 
situated between the orange and the maroon, has no positive 
qualities w^hich are peculiar to it. Any ej^e is called chestnut 
which is neither definitely orange nor definitely maroon, but 
intermediate between the two as regards the quality, quantity or 
tone of pigment. 

It is on account of this intermediary character of the central 
group that we have preferred to designate it by the indefinite 
expression of chestnut in preference to others which, like hazel, 
red, reddish, fawii, etc., have too limited, too determinate a sig- 
nificance. 
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39. Eyes incompletely maroon, that is to say, whose surface is 
not entirely covered with maroon, are subdivided into two classes: 
( I ) the eyes called abbreviatively nuiroan'in<ireU^ in which all the 
pigment is grouped around the pupil; (2) the maroon eyes 
spotted with greenish-yellow (joalXeAhntAy g^enish-maroan)^ in 
which the pigment invades also a part of the periphery, leaving 
exposed on the surface of the iris only sectors or little dtsctm- 
tmuaus crescents, ^thiti greenisk-yellcw or deep-$laU cohr. 

50. To sum up, if we place at the begixming the unpigmenied 
dass and at the end the pure maroon, the se\*en di\nsions thtis 
obtained will appear in the following order: 



X. Iris unpigmenied (that is to say, without any orange- 
yeUow matter). 

2. Iris pigmented with yellow. 

3. Iris pigmented with ormnge. 

4. Iris pigmented with cbestnai (incompletely). 

5. Iris pigmented with mATOon grouped in circle. 

6. Iris pigmented with mATOon streaked with greeniMh. 

7. Iris pigmented with pare ntMrooa. 



31. This series of terms should be learned by heart 
so that it can be recited, without hesitation^ from top 
to bottom and from bottom to top, mentioning the 
serial nnmbers. 

The anthropometrical apprentice should, thus, before stud>'ing 
the following paragraphs, become suflBdently familiar with the 
serial ntmibers attached to each of these classes to be able to 
answer by himself without hesitation such questions as these: 
what is the name of the fourth dass, or of the sixth, or of the 
second; and, in\*ersdy: what b the serial nmnberof the greentsA- 
maroon class, of the orange class, or of the maroon-in-drtU 
dass, etc. 

32. The pigmentation, as we have said above, is nearly alwa>'S 
grouped in the central zone of the iris, where it forms a spedes 

of areola which partly masks the shade of the deep layers, whence 
the necessity, in noting the color of the iris, of examining sepa- 
ratdy the two parts: ist, areola; 2nd, peripher>\ 
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33. Areola. The shade of the areola is determined by that of 
its pigment (i); for the sake of more precision the qualifications 
of tone are added; light, medium or deep. These three words, 
joined successively to the four species of pigmentation: yellow ^ 
orange, chestnut and maroon, thus form a scale with twelve divis- 
ions which admits of passing by imperceptible transitions from 
light yellow to deep maroon. The interval between each pair 
of adjacent terms becomes so small that the confusion of one of 
them with the following one could not constitute an error. Thus 
one may easily confound, without making a mistake properly 
speaking, a light yellow with a medium yellow, and this latter 
with a deep yellow, but not a light yellow with a deep yellow. In 
the same way, the deep yellow may be taken for the light orange, 
but not for the medium orange and still less for the deep orange, 
which in its iMm will be with difficulty distinguished from the 
light chestnut, etc. 

34. In the eyes of the ist class (unpigmented), with a 
uniform hue, the description of the absent areola is replaced by a 
dash ( — ), and the shade of the eye is now indicated only by the 
periphery (see chromatic table, Nos. A^ .A^, A^). 

35. Periphery, The numerous shades of the periphery are 
divided into three principal categories, represented on the chro- 
matic plate by the three horizontal tiers, to-wit; those of the 



(1) It is the custom in Paris to precede the indication of the shade with the form of 
the areola. This is an accessory detail the obtaining of which is not obligatorj. Three 
kinds of areoUs are distinguished : the dentilMted, the cottcentric and the radiating. 
The areola is called dentilated when the sparse pigmentation exists only in the median 
sone of the iris, on which it forms hatchings, festoons, or linear lacework. It is 
qualified as concentric vrhcn the equally scanty coloring matter remains confined 
around the pupil in a circular sone one or two millimetres wide which appears as if cut 
with a punch. 

Finally, the areola becomes radiating when the coloring matter, having invaded the 
whole of the concentric zone, seems to send from it spindles of pigment radiating 
towards the periphery. This last mode of grouping might be considered as resulting 
from the extension of the concentric areola. It is the only one that is observed in the 
maroon pigmenution or, with some exceptions, in the chestnut pigmentation, while 
the orange, and still more the yellow, group themselves in an areola of any one of the 
three forms indifferently. 

In case of doubt regarding the special designation of the areola, one may resort to 
the juxtaposition of the two terma between which one hesitates (see on this sut^ect the 
examples in chromatic table F^, C^, E^andG^). 

The same terms serve also to characterize the form of the system of JMie or whitish 
filaments which a great many unpigmented esres display (see in this connection columns 
B andC of the chromatic table). 
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azure or light tones (tier i), those of the dull violet or faience 
blue, which we. conventionally call intermediates (tier 2) (i) 
and those of the slaty or dark tones (tier 3). 

36. This threefold division is easily applicable to the ist dass 
of eyes, where the absence of pigment leaves the deeper layers 
of the eye uncovered. 

37. For the 2nd and 3rd classes (yellow and orange pigmen- 
tation), it is frequently advisable to add the modifying term 
greenish, and sometimes those of greenish-yellow, greenish-orange, 
followed themselves by the words light, medium or deep, when 
the yellow matter, instead of remaining grouped around the areola, 
partially covers the periphery with spindles, crescents, or pigmen- 
tary* dots. 

38. From the fourth class (chestnut) on, the azure periphery 
is no longer met with. The terms most frequently employed 
become: intermediate, slaty, greenisb-slate and green- 
isb'Cbestnut, this latter relating to the much pigmented 
eyes which approach the definitely maroon type. 

39. The intermediate violet itself ceases to appear in dass 5 
(maroon-in-drcle). The original three-fold division is then 

entirdy replaced by the general qualifications: light, medium 

or deep, combined with the terms yellow, grceni^-jrellow, 

^iBty, greenish-slate. 

4a The periphery of the 6th class (maroon spotted with 
greenish), is distinguished from the 5th class by the addition of 
the word maroon. 

41. In dass 7, the periphery is identical with the areola, which 
is indicated by the letters id., for idem (see the chromatic table, 
N06. Ri,R>,and R^). 

rv. ComplemenUry Signs 

42. Underlinement and parenthesis. The notation of the 
shades of the periphery, however precise it might be, would not 



(1). Tbc word imttrmedtmU^ repre«c«tcd hj Uic ioHial 1^ alwajt replaces la 
chftMBAtk dctcripdoBt of the iris the expretsioo ^t^Ui hltu, which co«ld only have bees 
writlCB ia fnlL the letter v beiac rescrred for the abhreriatloa ol creeaifth \¥€rdiirt\ 
(ascd as iadkmted ia 1137-39). Be carefal ia the case of siffaalaieats iateadcd for the 
pablic to replace the word interm^diaie, which is compreheasiblc oaly to the laHiated, 
hy the coBpleta cxpressioa wioltt-klut. 
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succeed in expressing the general aspect of a large number of 
eyes, if there were not added in each particular case the indica- 
tion of the proportional surface covered by the areola. Without 
this auxiliary information the same description: yellow areola on 
an intermediate ground, for example, might be applied to two 
totally different eyes: here, to an eye almost entirely blue, and 
there, to an eye almost entirely 3'ellow. (Compare from this point 
of view the contiguous eyes C^ , D^ , E* , and F^ , in the chro- 
matic plate.) 

43. In other words, from the descriptive point of view the 
respective extent of the two component parts of the iris is a factor 
as important as their special intensity of color. When one of 
these two elements manifestly exceeds the other, this predomi- 
nance is expressed by underlining the term in question (see F^ in 
the chromatic table). When, on the contrary, there is question 
of expressing the small part played in the general coloration by 
one of the shades noted, the adjectives employed are enclosed in a 
parenthesis (see C^ in the table). 

Thus ] ^m f*f i1' f \ ^°^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^y^ variegated 

^ yellow ) 

with light yeUowish rays (DO: ^^^'l^t w^J^intennediateJ 

will be applied to an eye like G ^ , where the blue ceases to be the 
dominating shade; yellow (intermediate) and yellow intermediate 
are almost equivalent; the first formula denotes the minimupi 
quantity of blue; the second the preponderanu of yellow. 

44. When the component shades occupy approximately equal 
spaces on the field of the eye, and there is no reason to underline 
one term rather than the other, this equality is expressed by the 
sign equals (=:) written at the beginning of the third line. From 
this point of view one might also say that the function of the 
sign -=- is to affirm that the absence of underlinement or paren- 
thesis does not result from the operator's forgetfulness, but that 
it is intentional. 

45. Classification number. It is the indication of the degree of 
pigmentation, formulated by means of one of the seven serial num- 
bers mentioned in paragraph 30 (p. 137), which is the key to the 
classification; an error on this point may render every future 
search useless. 
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This information is placed on a line by itself above the two 
headings relative to the areola and the pigmentation; bnt it should 

not be written until the last, after the two cones have been 
observed and noted; for it is only their resultant. 

46. Now we have seen that the classification is based at the 
same time on the quantity op thb pigmbnt and on the quality 
or INTENSITY OP ITS SHADB. The two elements nearly always go 
together. Thus the eye without yelloT^nsh matter, whether it 
have an azure, violet-intermediate or slaty ground, will be marked 
No. I ; the eye in which yellow is observed will be marked No. 
2; orange, No. 3; chestnut, No. 4; No. 5 will distinguish the 
maroon eyes in which the pigmentary areola is separated from the 
periphery by a circular zone of lighter hue and more or less 
devoid of maroon; No. 6 will be applied to irises both zones of 
which are covered with maroon, but in which the transparency of 
the outer zone allows some greenish-yellow or slate-blue cres- 
cents to be seen; and No. 7 will be entirely maroon. 

47. When one hesitates between two classes, the class which 
seems the more probable should be written first, and after it, 
separated by a h>'phen, that with which confusion is possible. 
Thus the formula: 

Artoia: medittmyeUojjr 
Ptripkery: medium greenisb-iatermediMte 

would be applied to a pigmentation midway between the yellow 
and the orange, that is to say having a hue in which traces of red 
begin to appear, in such small quantities howe\'er that it does not 
seem as if it ought to be taken account of in the classification, 
although enough to create a possibility of a subsequent error of 
interpretation on this point. A near equivalent to the e^-e 2 - 3 is 
the eye 3-2. 

In the same way the eye H^ of the table, for which the for- 
mula is: 

3-4 

Artoia: deep ormnge 
ptripkery: = medium greenish^almte 

means an eye with pigmentation mid^*ay between the orange and 
the chestnut; that is to say, furnished with a pigment so thick and 
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dark that there is reason to fear that at other times and places it 
may be qualified as chestnut. (Compare from this point of view 
the eye H^ with its near equivalent J 2.) 

The eye Q2 of the table: 

7-6 

Areola: deep maroon 

Periphery: medium (greeniah-yellow) maroon 

denotes a maroon eye in which an attentive examination reveals 
greenish rays in very small quantity, but sufficient to perhaps 
lead some other observer to class this eye in the neighboring 
di\4sion 6-7. 

48. Compare the irises Q^ , Q^ and Q^ of the chromatic table. 
These eyes are in general aspect absolutely identical. A careful 
examination, however, seems to show that the iris Q^ , the only 
one which is classed in 7, is less abundantly pro\4ded with yellow- 
ish crescents in the periphery than the two others. Nevertheless, 
the difference is so slight that it is likely to escape an observer who 
is not forewarned or who is not so well instructed; we vnll even 
go so far as to say that, the existence of these crescents is dispu- 
table. In such matters the transitions are so slight that it is 
impossible to trace an exact limit. 

Thus the emplojinent of double numbers is a great resource in 
all doubtful cases. It is a safe-guard, a loophole, which the 
obsen-er provides for himself. He should not hesitate to make fre- 
quent use of it. The abuse of it commences only when there is 
an error as to the class with which the eye to be described is liable 
to be confounded. 

49. Let us notice once more, at the other end of the scale, the 
three irises in column C, where the yellow is in such small quan- 
tity that it has not prevented us from placing these eyes in the un- 
pigmented class. In the same way the e5'e D ^ , 2 - 1 , is placed in 
the yellow class, although it has scarcely any more yellow in it 
than the others. As for the eye D 2 , which for lack of space we 
have been compelled to place under the bracket of class 2, it evi- 
dently belongs to the unpigmented class, as is further indicated 
by its serial number, 1-2, and by its pale concentric areola in 
which the presence of yellow is hardly perceptible. 
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50. Approxlmatioil. Experience shows that it is generally 
impossible for an observer at all familiar with the divisions de- 
scribed in paragraph 30 to hesitate between more than two quali- 
fications, or, which amounts to the same thing, to skip an entire 
class and range, for example, under No. 2 what he had previously 
put under No. 4, or again, to confound orange with maroon, or 
a maroon-drde eye with a pure maroon eye, etc. 

HSSITATION AND ERRORS WIU., IN THB GRBAT MAJORITV 
OF CASES, BE LIMITED BETWEEN TWO CONSECCTIVE SERIES. 

51. However, an exception should be made in the case of the 
chestnut pigmentation, which may limit at the same time on the 
maroon-drde and on the greenish-maroon and inversely, which is 
indicated by the use of three numbers, 4-5-6, or 5-4-6, or 6-5-4. 
This anomaly arises from the subdivision of the maroon into 
three classes, while the other pigments, yellow, orange and chest- 
nut, are each grouped in one single division. This species of eye 
is quite frequent: it has received from the anthropometrical clerks 
the abridged and characteristic name of tbree'limits eye. 

52. Besides the combinations 4-5-6, which, in the nature of 
things, are quite inevitable and consequently legitimate, the 
employment of a triple class number is also allowed for certain 
embarrassing eyes, especially in the case of inexperienced obser- 
vers. It is much better, in case of ignorance, to attribute three 
or even four class numbers to an eye than to risk omitting the 
true one. As an example of an eye with se\*eral numbers, out- 
side the maroon — chestnut, see the eye K* of the chromatic table. 
The abundance of its pigmentation might enable it to be classed 
with the greenish-maroon, while the light tone of its shade would 
approximate it to some extent, though wrongly, to the orange. 
This is a unique specimen, almost invented for the sake of the 
illustration, and one which is only exceptionally observed, perhaps 
in less than one case out of ten thousand. 

V. — Remarks on Some Exceptional Cases 

53. We have seen that, in the great majority of cases, as we 
progress from left to right in the series the quantity of pigment 
increases with the intensity of its hue. So it happens that among 
the pigments the yellow and orange are almost the only ones that 
are often placed in parenthesis. 
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54. Furthermore, when one encounters an eye manifestly but 
little pigmented and having only a few dots of a clear and vivid 
orange (marigold-yellow, for example; see the eye F^ in the table), 
it is the rule to class it with the yellow, that is to say, to range it 
among the scantily pigmented eyes rather than with the orange. 
Inversely, the e5''es pro\'ided with a very abundant yellow circle 
should be marked with the figure 3, and be placed in the orange 
class, although their areola might at the same time be qualified as 
yellow (see G'in the table). These are abnormal formulae to 
which it is only exceptionally necessary to resort. In the same 
way, certain deep reddish circles, irregular and incomplete, should 
be designated and classed as orange rather than as chestnut (see 
Pand Pof the table). 

55. In other words: The classification being* based 
both on the quality and the qtiantity of the pigment, 
when the second £actor does not correspond to the 
first the eye recedes one class. 

Without these restrictions, one might imagine eyes classed as 
orange which were at the same time laipigmented'limii; and 
inversely, there might be found in the unpigmented division some 
crange-limit eyes. This skipping of a class would interfere with 
the rules for the classification and for verifications in the anthro- 
pometrical file. The orange color in such small quantities is 
moreover always difficult to distinguish from yellow. 

56. The chestnut gives occasion for an obsen'ation of the same 
kind. By its position in the scale, this class is intermediate 
between the blue eye and the maroon eye, and comprises only 
eyes whose pigmentation is incomplete. As a result, it is some- 
times, theoretically and practically, preferable to class in No. 6 
(^greenish-maroon ) the eyes almost entirely deep chestnut where the 
coloring matter is not grouped in a circle around the pupil, 
but scattered indistinctly and abundantl}' over the whole iris. 
Besides, the general aspect of eyes of this class is very much 
nearer to that of the greenish-maroon eyes than to that of the 
chestnut eyes (see Nos. M^ and N^. 

57. As for the eyes pigmented with pure chestnut, they are, 
so to speak, never obser\'ed without a mixture of greenish (see 
the ej'e K^ already mentioned, also U ). 
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58. Wb rbpbat, morkovbk, that in such casbs thb 
obsbkver is mokb than evbr urged to protbct himsblp by 
indicating thb p08siblb umits, which hb bxprbssbs by a 
DOUBLB OR TRIPLE CLASS NUMBER. Moreover, if he believes it 
necessary to depart from the ordinary numeration of the pigment, 
he shonld indicate that this is intentional on his part, and not the 
result of an error, by underlining the class number which is 
thus modified in its application. Furthermore, he will do wisely, 
so long as his competency as an anthropometrist is not recognized, 
to make an explanatory note of it under the heading of peculiari- 
ties or miscellaneous information. It is needless to say how 
rarely he should have to resort to this. 



VI. 

59. The peculiarities and anomalies presented by the iris 
should be written on the fourth line, under the corresponding 
heading, or under No. Ill of the peculiar marks of the face. 

60. The expression troutyp which is applied to the blue as 
well as to the maroon eyes, serves to designate certain reddish 
spots, also termed Jire spots, which resemble the speckles of the 
trout. These spots do not modify the classification of an eye, and 
intervene in its denomination only as a peculiar mark. Thus the 
eyes slate-blue trouty and azure-blue trouty are to be classified in 
class I (unpigmented eyes) if apart from these spots the iris con- 
tains no yellow (see, for example, H' of the chromatic table, 
which however is not a very clear case). 

61. Certain irises pres ent, either on the right side or the left, 
clearly cut segments of a di£Ferent color, generally darker than the 
rest; this is described by the formula: chestnut aector, left 
iris {or right), (SeeF*, already mentioned. ) 

62. There will also be noted on the fourth line the frequent 
presence in old men of the pearly [nacreous, Fr. nacrf] circle^ 
also called senile cirde, which, partiaUy concealing the periphery, 
renders the observation of the eye more difficult, especially as 
regards the distinction of the three maroon daisses (see the 
eye R'). 

63. Finally we have seen that the presence of the concentric 
greyish xone, when very pronotmced, should also be mentioned 
on the fourth line (see note, p. 134, and the iris A> in the table). 
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64. When the shade of the left eye difFers notably from that 
of the right, the first is written in its proper place and the second 
in the remarks. This is the anomaly popularly called in France 
vairons (from the Latin varius, varied). [The equivalent English 
expression is odd-eyed,'] The same course will be pursued regard- 
ing such references as: light (or heavy) £lm on left eye (or 
right), etc. 

65. In the case of one-eyed persons, distinguish between the 
expression: blind in the right (or left) eye, which implies 
only deprivation of sight, and that of: right (or left) eye 
missing, or, still better, amputated, which signifies that the 
socket is empty. 

66. In case of subjects one of whose eyes has been amputated, 
note in the mtsceUaneous information whether they wear a 

glass eye. 

VII. Abbreviations — Final Summary 

67. The space left on the cards for the inscription of the 
color of the eye being very limited, we have been compelled to 
adopt a certain number of abbreviations, of which the following 
is a list, and the use of which is obligatory. 



Form of the areola 

(optional indi- < 

cation) 



Quality of the 
pigment 



Tone of the shade 



Fundamental 
shade of the 
periphery 



{ 



— . areola absent or almost imperceptible. 

d. dentilated. 

e. concentric. 
r. radiating. 

d.'0. dentilated-concentric, etc. 

J. yellow (Fr.jauftet cxmip&re jaundiced). 
or, orange. 
cb. chestnut. 
mar. maroon. 

cL light (or ^i/far). 

m. medium. 

/. deep (Vx./onci). 



^ az* azure. 

i. intermediate (violet). 

ard. slaty (Fr. ardoisie). 

V. greenish (or verd^ Fr. verddtre), 

id. (Latin idem, the same) indicates 
that the pigmentation of the peri- 
phery* is of the same shade as 
that of the areola. 
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68. To SUM UP, the descriptive formulae for the colors of the 
iris are composed of four lines: 

(i) Oass nmmAer. 

(2) Areola: form, thade, and tone of pigmenUtion. 

(3) Periphery: propor ti on of the torface covered, ahade and 

tone. 

(4) Dtculiarities and anomalies of the e^re. 

Example: 4.3 

c* cfl* m* 
L V. ei. 

ist. The cx^ASS kumbbrs express by their single, double or 
sometimes triple figure the degree of certainty of the obserN'ation. 

2nd. The dbscription of thb a&bola, when its form is 
noted, begins with one of the letters d.p c. or r.; next comes 
the obligatory indication of the pigmentation: paie, J.^ or., 
cb.p or tUAT., itself followed by the letters cL, m., or /. 

3rd. The PBRiPHBRY in the first three classes is OM., L, or 
urd., more or less verd (v), with or without pigment, the 
whole followed by the letters cl., m. or /. After the fourth class 
there is almost always occasion to mention the presence in the 
periphery of pigment, either y. or or. In the 7th class, the shade 
is uniformly mar. from the areola to the pbriphbry, and the 
line for this latter contains only the sign id. We find an analo- 
gous condition in the unpigmented eyes of the ist class when, 
the iris being uniformly blue, the areola unprmnded with pale 
filaments cannot be distinguished from the peripheric zone: the 
emplacement of the absent areola is then represented by a dash ( — ) 
and the letters ax.p L, or ard. appear alone on the third line. 
(Compare from this point of view the notation of irises in column 
A with that in column B. ) 

4th. The fourth line, that of pbcuuaritibs, remains unoccu- 
pied in the great majority of cases. 

SBCnON B. IfOr ATION OF TBS COLOR OF THS HAIR AND BRARD 

69. The various shades of the beard and hair are more easily 
arranged in a series than the colors of the eye. 

70. The two opposite terms in the scale are on the one hand 
the very light blende, and on the other the pure black, which 
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might be designated by the expression raven black. Between 
these two extremes all the successive gradations of the chestnut 
tones are placed. The complete scale is as follows, the red hair 
left aside: 



albino blonde and very light blonde, 
light blonde, sometimes light tow- 
Blonde ^ color or Baxen. 

medium blonde* 
deep blonde. 

light chestnut. 
Chestnut ^ medium chestnut, 
deep chestnut, 
ohestn ut-black. 
pure black. 



i 
{ 



71. It is important to distinguish the pure Uack, or raven black, 
from chestnut-black, which corresponds, in France, to most heads 
of hair popularly called simply black or dark brown. 

Pure black is not common in France, but, on the contrary, it is 
the classic color of Spanish hair. 

Deep chestnut preserves its usual meaning. Hair of this shade, 
without being chestnut-blacky is near enough to this hue to some- 
times be confused with it, especially by artificial light. 

Medium chestnut and light chestnut are each one step lighter. 

The distinction between light chestnut and deep blonde is delicate. 
Thus one is often led to describe the same shade as deep blonde 
in a woman, which in a man he would have termed light chestnut. 

Medium blonde and light blonde nead no definition. 

The expression very light blonde will be employed occasionally 
for the designation of the exceptionally fair hair met with among 
the populations of northern Europe. We would mention also 
the albino blonde, which is a pathological case. 

72. Red\^2xAs and hair, which could have no place in the 
above series, are described according to their shade by the expres- 
sions: 

mahogany red (or bright red): light, medium or deep, 
blonde red: light, medium or deep, 
chestnut-red: light, medium or dtep. 

74. The expression fire-red should be avoided, as it might be 
interpreted to mean deep red. 
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74. In the combinations of red, either with blonde or chestnut, 
the observer has the resource of underlining or putting in paren- 
thesis one of the two component terms, according to the predomi- 
nance of one or the other shade, by analogy with the^directions 
regarding the color of the eyes (see p. 139, § 42). 

75. Finally, to each of the preceding categories the qualifica- 
tion turning grey may be added, which also may be underlined 
or placed in parenthesis, to express the mixture, in various pro- 
portions, of the white and colored hair. 

76. It will be seen that we have excluded from this vocabu- 
lary the word dmntnt (Fr., drun, dark) the significance of which 
is always vague. The hair spoken of as drottn generally corre- 
sponds to deep chestnut or chestnut-black, but the same expression 
applied to the beard often denotes a mixture of black hair with 
deep chestnut-red hair. Finally, in painting, the word brown is 
applied to the color of the deep chestnut verging on black, and in 
general to every color very much toned down with black. 

77. The meaning of dark (Fr., brun, compare brunette) in the 
description of persons is never very definite except where it is 
employed as the opposite of blonde. It is then a synthetic term, 
which signifies the union in a single individual of deep chestnut 
or chestnut-black hair, dark eyes, and a more or less pale or 
swarthy complexion. 

78. The exact indication of the shade of the beard would often 
necessitate a special notation for the \'arious parts; mustadu, side- 
whiskers (Fr., favoris) and chin-whiskers (Fr., barbiche). So 
the rule is to give preference to the mustache. E\*en in proceed- 
ing thus, many beards will be met whose uncertain shade, result- 
ing from the mixture of hair of various hues, can only be expressed 
by formulae of this kind: medium blonde beard strongly 
mixed with red, blonde mustache with chestnut whis- 
kers mixed yntb red, etc. 

79. Note, As regards the nature, the abundance and the 

di£Ferent kinds of implantation of the hairy s>'stem, see, in the 

chapter on characteristic features, pages 187 for the hair and 189 

for the beard. 

List of Special Terms, with Their Abbreviations 

bUmde 61. tumimi grey {Vx. grinmnant) grm. 

chestnut cb. bright {or vivid) Hf. 

black noir iigkt {or dtmr) cL 
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SECTION C— COLORATION OF SKIN, AND ETHNIC INDICATIONS 

80. In the notation of the shade of the complexion^ a distinction 
will be made between the pigmentary coloration and the 
sanguineous coloration. 

The first term refers only to the variation of the brownish-yel- 
low matter which colors more or less abundantly the skin of all 
human beings, even of those of the white race; and the second 
to the greater or less amount of blood which the transparency of 
the skin allows to be perceived. 

81. Each of these headings will be answered by one of the 
qualifications little, medium or great, which are represented 
by means of the abbreviations p., m. or g. (i) 

Thus the swarthy complexion often remarked in the Arab 
should be described as: 

^ _ ( PIGMENTARY gTCBt , . 

C0W.RAT10N j 3^^e„j^^ ^«,^ (or even none). 

while the sanguine or florid complexion is described by: 

^ ( PIGMENTARY little 

COIfORATlON < ^ . 

^ \ SANGUINEOUS great 

82. There should be indicated in more detail in the paragraph 
on characteristic features the abnormal colorations which might 
seem to be oi pathological origin, such as the bilious complex- 
ion, the jaundiced 2Ltid bloodless or ansdmic complexion, 
sanguinary eruptions of the face, acne, pimples, or even 
a mere sunburn or freckles, etc. The question of complexion 
plays the principal role in what are called good or bad looks. 

(1) We shall have occasion to see in the following pa^es how numerous are the 
headings which permit of the typical answer J j/jj^^'^^j } medium | ^arjre] j^^^ow^o' 

a total of 31). 

To facilitate the task of the observer the siffnaletic cards printed [in the French Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at] at Melnn (form of 1893) distinffuish by a capital initial the 
headings which should t>e answered by one of the preceding adjectives of dimension, 
while the initials of the other headings are printed in letters of the same kind as the rest 
of the work, that is, in small letters. 

Compare, for example, in this respect, the tjrpoffraphical reproduction of the 

he.dtog.:^gjj?*:::::: coioT.non jUsjsfXi-.::::: 

The following mnemonic phrase sums up the practical application of this arrange- 
ment: *'to every descriptive heading beginning with a letter of dimension (that is to say 
a capital) answer by one of the qualiScations of dimension: little^ medium^ or great." 
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83. When the peculiarity of coloratioii b connected with the 
ethnic or race origin, this latter indication then becomes the pri- 
mary element of the whole descripti\'e signalment, and should be 
placed by itself on the dotted line which precedes the heading of 
the descriptive information( i ). 

Examples: pure negro, negro greuttf (or slightly) 
croaaed, Cbineae, Japanese, cross of Kanaka and 
European, etc. 



(I) This tp«c« bat bccareccotly added at tbcrcqvMt of UicRacUilioAcUUekaficd 
with the appUcatloa of the aalhfopomctrical •icaalmtBt la lodU. 



ar 



CHAPTER II. MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS HAVING 
SPECIAL HEADINGS ON THE SIGNALETIC CARD 

A. Forehead. B. Nose. C. Ear. D. Build (breadth and girth). 



SECTION A.— DESCRIPTION OF THB SHAPE AND DIMENSIONS OF FOREHEAD 

(plates 31 aad 33) 

1. The forehead is examined from the point of view: ist, of 
ihe degree of prominence of the superciliary arches ( i ) ; 2nd, of the 
degree of inclination of the line of its profile in relation to an imag- 
inary horizontal plane passing through the root of the nose; 3rd, 
of the height of the upper extremity of this same line above the same 
plane; 4th, of its liddth measured transversely from temple to 
temple. 

2. As in the case of all the characters susceptible of being 
measured that we are to examine in the course of the two 
following chapters, the heading arches is answered by one of the 
adjectives, small [or little^, medium or large lor great"]. 

3. The inclination of the frontal line, compared among difiFer- 
ent individuals, varies between two extremes and might be simi- 
larly qualified as little^ medium or great. Nevertheless, to avoid 
any misinterpretation, the customary equivalent terms are used: 
receding (Fr. fuyant), intermediate and vertical (plate 31, 
ist row), to which there may be added, in extreme cases, at the 
beginning, very receding and, at the end, prominent. The 
latter will itself be replaced by the synthetic term bulging (Fr. 



(1 ) Superciliary arches (or arcades) is the name given to the bony ridge which serves 
as a support to the eyebrows. From an anatomical point of view the superciliary arches 
form a constituent part of the frontal bone, and their description could not t>e separated 
from that of the forehead, while the eirebrows t>elong to the hairy system (hair of the 
body, head, beard, etc.), which has been mentioned in the chapter on chromatic charac- 
ters, and to the value of which we will return more especially when analysing the 
complementary characteristic features of the face. 

(152) 
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bambf) in cases where the verticahiess of the forehead is combined 
with a certain rounding outward of the frontal bosses (plate 32, 
No. 2). The complete series presents itself under this form: 

rery reeeding^reeediag^intermedimte^verticAl^ i promJnent or 

( DtiMgiOg* 

4. The two headings of dimension, hag A/ and wiiM, like all 
the similar descriptive headings, without exception, are answered 
by the typical sedation already mentioned: very little — little 
— medium— great— very great (plate 31, Nos. 4 to 9 V 

5. Of course the receding foreheads are nearly always accom- 
panied, or, more exactly, produced, by a great prominence of the 
superciliary arches, and the upright foreheads by a smallness of 
the same parts. So it is not so much the intrinsic, anatomical, 
volume of the superciliary arches which the heading in question 
has in view as the projection, the very characteristic protuber- 
ance, which great numbers of foreheads present when aie eye of 
the observer passes dow*nwards along the frontal profile (see for 
a type of very large archfs, plate 32, No. i. Other specimens in 
plate 31 are: Nos. 2 and 5, jmtf// arches; Nos. i and 6, medium 
arches; No. 4, large arches. See also plate 33: Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
smcUl arches; Nos. 4 and 5, medium arches; Nos. 6, 7 and 8, 
large arches, and No. 9, medium arch). 

6. In certain cases it will be advantageous to distinguish be- 
tween the prominaue 0/ the arches, which, as we ha\'e said, are 
directly above the eyebrows, and that of \\\^ frontal sinuses, which, 
when they are much developed, appear as a kind of osseous s^-ell- 
ing on the median line abo\*e the head of the superciliar>* arches. 
(Compare from this point of view Nos. i and 3 in plate 32. ) The 
Amplest way of noting this peculiarity is to cancel the heading 
art, on the card, and to replace it by the word sinus followed by 
the letter ^., the abbre\4ation for large [or great, Fr, grand']. 

7. Among the peculiarities there should be noted the rather 
infrequent cases where the profile of the forehead, without being 
bulging, properly speaking (as this qualification implies x-ertical- 
ness), nevertheless describes a pronounced cun*e. This charac- 
ter generally results, as may easily be seen, from the effacement 
of the superciliar>' arches combined, in a receding forehead, with 
a certain prominence of the frontal bosses (plate 32. No. 4). 
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SECTION B. DESCRIPTION OP THE SHAPE AND DIMENSIONS OF THE NOSE 

8. The nose is the organ which, in man, contributes most to 
give to each face its individual character. 

9. Its varieties, ist, in shape ^ and 2nd, in dimension, present 
a great number of combinations, which current language has 
reduced into three or four types easy to recognize when their 
characters are well defined. 

Unfortunately the intermediate forms, much more frequent 
than the typical ones, enter with diflSculty into these divisions. 
The method of description hereafter presented permits, on the 
contrary, a rigorous definition of all imaginable cases. 

I. Shape of the Nose 

10. Let us in the first place say a few words on the parts of 
which the nose is composed. 

The rooi of the nose is that transverse con- 
cavity, A, more or less accentuated, which 
always exists at the top of the nose, between 
the eyes and beneath the base of the forehead. 
The upper part of the nose is hard and bony; 
it has a true skeleton formed by the nasal 
bones. The unngs of the nose are its two 
O lateral portions, which are limited below by 
the two openings of the nostrils and separated 
from the cheek by a groove more or less 
F»K. 26. rounded and more or less pronounced. 

The tip of the nose, B, is the point where the lobule begins to 
turn back upon itself. The ridge of the nose is the line of its 
profile, A B, from the root to the point. 

The lower edge or base of the nose extends from the tip, B, to 
the point of attachment, C. of the nostril to the cheek. 

11. In the profile of the nose there are distinguished: (i) the 
concavity of the root\ (2) the general form of the ridge of the 
nose; (3) ihi^ inclination of the base, 

12. I St. Concavity of the root of the nose. This heading is 
answered by means of the words: very small — small — 
medium — large — very large^ according to the size, that is. 
the DEPTH, of the depression formed by the profile of the root of 
the nose between the two neighboring parts, the forehead and the 
ridge of the nose (plate 32, Nos. 5 and 6). 
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13. 2nd, General shape of the ridge of the nose. Every fonn 
of ridge of the nose when seen in profile attaches itself to one of 



( convex^ 
the three types: cave (i); rectilinear; < or 

( bumped. 

In the {con]cave form, the upper part, which corresponds to the 
nasal bone, descends more or less obliquely in almost a straight 
line; then the lower part, which corresponds to the tip of the 
nose, projects outward in such a way that the line as a whole 
presents on the profile a [oon]^:^ shape (plate 33, Nos. 
I, 2, and 3). 

In the rectilinear form, the ridge of the nose descends in a 
straight line from the root to the point (plate 33, Nos. 4, 5 and 6). 

In the convex form, the ridge of the nose describes a convex 
curve almost uniform from the root to the point (plate 33, Nos. 
7,8 and 9). 

14. The humped (or busked, Fr. busqiU) nose is a variety of 
the convex nose. The upper portion of the bony part exhibits a 
strong and abrupt convexity, below which the rest of this bony 
portion becomes almost straight and continuous with the tip of 
the nose (plate 34, No. 3). 

15. When the upper bony part presents a more or less 
marked projection, but the profile of the lower cartilaginous 
part, instead of continuing this cun'e as in the aquiline nose, or 
of taking a rectilinear direction as in the humped nose, bends 
inward, the shape of the ridge of the nose is called sinuous (plate 
34, No. 9). It thence results that the direction of the line is 
convex abo\*e, and becomes concave below the bony portion, 
necessarily becoming convex again towards the point of the nose. 

16. The sinuous nose should be considered as a variety of one 
of the three preceding t>'pe- forms, according as the line of the 
nose taken as a whole presents a hollow, a generally rectilinear 
direction, or an elbow. Thus the qualificative sinuous should 
always be preceded by one of the three terms ca\*c, rectilinear, 
convex or humped. Example: cave sinuous; rectilinear' 
sin uous ; h umped-ainuous. 

All the specimens in plate 34 are \*arieties, either sinuous or 
attenuated, of the corresponding t>'pes of plate 33. 



< 1) We call this tbapc cavt, and not comcmvt. to SToid all confatioa witli the tidrd. 
CAllcd convex (abbrcviatiTcly vtx ). • 
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17. 3rd, Inclination of the base of the nose (plate 33). It may 
be either elevated (Nos. i, 4, 7), horizontal (Nos. 2, 5, 8), 
or depressed (Nos. 3, 6, 9). These words relate to the incli- 
nation of the free edge of the nostrils, from C to B (Fig. 26), 
and not to that of the line of the silhouette extending from the 
top of the upper lip to the tip of the nose. 

18. Our description of the line of the nose seen in profile 
stopped at the point; the indication of the inclination of the base 
completes its contour. 

Example: Nose [conlcave Tenth base elevated (plate 33, No. i); 
or for greater speed, nose cave elevated. Or again: nose convex 
depressed (plate 33, No. 9); nose rectilinear horizontal (plate 33, 
No. 5). 

19. Although the use of two epithets together is indispens- 
able, it must not be thence concluded that each of them is com- 
bined with equal frequencj' with every other. Certain combina- 
tions are much more commonly met with than others, 

The [QiovL\cave nose usually has an elevated base (commonly 
called pug nose), while the convex nose is either horizontal 
(aquiline nose) or depressed (parrot nose), etc. 

On the other hand, a concave depressed nose is exceptional 
(plate 33 » No. 3). 

20. Recourse may be had, for the transitional forms between 
one type of nose and another, to the method of parenthesis and 
undcrlinement already indicated for the designation of the color 
of the eyes. The underlining will alwaj's represent the accattuatcd 
form and the parenthesis the form little marked, approaching to 
the average or median, that is, to the rectilinear in the line of the 
ridge of the nose, and to the horizontal in the inclination of the 
base (i). 

21. The use of the parenthesis permits the restriction to 
strictly exact cases of the use of the median qualifications: rectili- 
near and horizo7ital. 



(1) In copies of a siffnalment intended either for the public, or for administrative 
authorities not conversant tvith these technicalities, translate the parenthesis by the 
word slightly (Fr. le^ for Uz^reMtnt) and the undcrlinement by strongly (Fr. fort^ 
for fortement). • 
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Thus No. I in plate 34 will be described as cave eUv€Ued\ No. 2 
as i^iOHvex) eUvaUd; No. 3, hummed horizantai; No. 4 (^cavey^nU' 
ous elevated; No. 5, redilinear^sinuous kariMonial; No. 6» 
(^humped ) ^sinuaus koriMonial, etc 

U. Dimemioiit of the Now 



After having spoken of the shape , we have still to treat of that 
other element of every solid: the dimensums. It is important, 
for the deamess of the notation, that these two points of view 
should be distinctly separated. 

33. The three dimensions of the nose are: its height, xt^pro- 
Jecticn and its width. The meaning of these expressions should be 
well understood. 

33. The height is not reckoned along the ridge of the nose, as 
one might be tempted to do. It is the line included between the 
root of the nose and the point C in figure 36; one escapes thus 
the illusions of appreciation occasioned by drooping noses (with 
depressed base), which always seem longer than they really are, 
and by noses with elevated bases, which always aeem short. 

34. The projection (Fr. saillie) of the nose is the distance 
comprised between the point B, the most promihent in the ridge 
of the nose, and the middle point C of the transverse line uniting 
the points of attachment of the two wings of the nose (fig. 36). 

35. The itridlh is the greatest transverse distance comprised 
between these two wings. 

36. The direct measurement, by means of a caliper, of the 
three dimensions of the nose would present certain manual diffi- 
culties; so the operator should content himself with indicating, on 
the third line, under the proper headings, the dimensions as they 
appear to the eye, without the aid of an instrument, using the 
words little, medium or greats to which in extreme cases 
there may be added the expressions very little or very great. 

37. It would be an enx>r to suppose that in the case of the 
nose the designation of the dimensions necessarily has less sig- 
naletic value than that of the shape. (Compare from this point 
of view, in plate 35 of the Album, a selection of noses matched 
in pairs and absolutely unlike in aspect although correctly noted 
as having the same kind of ridge and base). 
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28. The next plate (36) reproduces in tabular form the com- 
binations, 9 in number, of the three degrees of height with the 
three degrees of projection, in a uniform nose, intentionally 
selected with an intermediary profile (rectilinear horizontal and of 
medium width). A final plate, the 37th, presents an analogous 
table for the ascending series of nasal heights combined with 
widths (i). 

III. Peculiarities of the Nose (plate 38) 

29. Tihit pectUiariHes of the nose relate more especially to the 
ridge line ^ the tip^ the nostrils ^ and the root. 

30. The nose often exhibits, on a level with the upper third 
of the ridge^ about two centimetres below the root of the nose, an 
olive-shaped swelling which, without making a projection on the 
silouhette of the nose seen in profile, may, when it is very pro- 
nounced, give to the nose a special characteristic. This should 
be noted under the head of peculiarities of the nose, by means of 
the abbreviated formula ridge of nose flat (plate 38, No. i). 

31. The expression nose crashed should be reserved for 
noses flattened as the result of an accident (No. 2). 

32. We make mention also: nose twisted to right (No. 3) 
or to left; nose tapering or pointed (No. 4), nose thick 

(No. 5), qualifications which are applicable more particularly to 
to the point or tip of the nose; nose blotched or pimply; 
(Fr. couperosS), etc. 

33. Another yZa/ place of triangular form is also observed 
sometimes on the tip of the nose. The two nasal cartilages on 
arriving at the point seem to divide into two branches; which 



(1) The education of the eye on this point is a matter of such importance that we feel 
that we ought to arive here some indications resarding the system of proportion used in 
the arts under the name of canon. A rule generally admitted is to arive to the nose a 
height equal to the distance which separates the nostrils from the point of the chin, 
while an imaginary line passing through the two tear-channels (larmiers) should divide 
the face into two parts of equal height; hence the conclusion that the forehead, aur- 
mented by the part cf the skull seen from in front, should be very nearly equal to twice the 
height of the nose. Every manifest exception to this rule reveals either a relative ex- 
cess or a relative insufficiency in one of the three parts to be compared: forehead^ nose 
or jaws. 

Other relations of a still less precise kind have been established, taking the length 
of the eye as the common measure. Thus it has been said that the mean width of nose 
measures one eye-length, and that this same interval is found between one tear-channel 
and the other. 
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is exp r cj s cd by the words tip of noae But; or again, when 
each cartilage makes a distinct projection under the akin of the 
nose: tip of noae bilobed (No. 9). 

34. Tht partiium of the noae is the name given to the cartilage 
which separates one nostril from another. When this cartilage 
descends much below the lower edge of each nostril, the nose is 
called: with partition exposed (No. 7). This peculiarity is 
often met with in convex noses. It should be noted among the 
peculiar marks only when it is very pronounced. 

There will rather seldom be occasion to mention the cases of 
puffy nostrils (No. 8), the opposite of which would be aos- 
trils very delicate or very mobile^ etc. 

35. One will also be sometimes led to note among the 
peadiariHes of the nose the cases of a root of the nose particu- 
lariy narrow or broad (plate 32, Nos. 7 and 8), as well as 
those in which, owing to an abrupt and vertical descent of the 
nasal bones, the concavity of the root, ceasing to have any 
inferior limit, descends very low (No. 9). 

36. This deformity of the nasal bones is sometimes aooenu- 
ated to such a degree as to completely puzzle the observer as to 
the proper qualification to apply to the ridge line. No. i in 
plate 34 reproduces a case of this kind: the nose, at first evidently 
[con] cave along the nasal bones, describes a short convexity in 
its lower half, so that it might just as well be qualified as cave 
or as convex, according to the part considered^ 

37. In such cases, the observer should neglect details and 
consider only the general aspect, mentioning his doubts in a note 
under the head of sundry information. This profile, which 
however is very rare, might be designated by the expression nos€ 
with S-sbaped dorsal line. 

Approzimatioii, and Irimits of Possible DeTiation 

38. The series of terms describing the direction of the ridge- 
line of the nose present themselves in the following order, already 
mentioned: 

f {comv€xy-ctmv€X''-' amv€jr 

Oreif— ^»p— (cave)'-recitltn€ar^ \ ..^"T \^ 

( {kmmped)-~kumpfd^ kmmpea 
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39. Each term in this progression may possibly be confounded, 
according to circumstances, either with the term that precedes it 
or with the one that follows it, without any fault on the part 
of the observer. 

40. An error exists only when from one category one skips 
entirely over another. Thus {cave) — ^in parenthesis — otherwise 
speaking slighify [cori\cavet may be confounded with rectilinear^ 
but not with slightly humped or slightly convex (with the exception 
noted in § 37). In the same way the confusion of cave — ^under- 
lined — ^with {cave) — ^in parenthesis — ^would constitute a mistake. 

41. As to the dass with sinuous ridges, their seriation'is 
superposed on the preceding. Thus a nose {cave)sinuous 
might be described, in a later observation, as rectUinear-sinuous, 
but not as humped-sinuous. Furthermore, every term of the 
slighUy sinuous — {ainuous) — series is liable to be confused with 
the corresponding group of the non-sinuous series. 

42. The series for the inclination of the base, presenting 
neither bifurcation nor superposition, is still more simple. It 
commences at the most elevated form and ends at the most 
depressed: 

Elevated—Elevated— { elevated V- horizontal^ depressed) --depressed— 

depress^ 

Thanks to the intermediate terms, created by the underlining 
and the parenthesis, it is difficult to confound strongly elevated 
with slightly elevated, or this latter with slightly depressed. 

43. Similarly, as regards the dimensions, the confusion of two 
extreme qualifications is not possible; what has been termed nar- 
row, for instance, in a first observation, may be qualified in a second 
as medium, but not as broad, 

44. Thus, whatever may be the heading considered, the diver- 
gences of different examiners (we do not say the errors,) are lim- 
ited within very narrow bounds, which may be precisely defined, on 
general principles, for each case taken separately. It is sufficient 
for satisfactory work to know by heart, in the ascending and 
descending order, the series of qualifications to be used for each 
heading. 
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Abbnviaiiams 

45. The emplo3rmeiit of the following abbreviatioiis gives more 
rapidity to the writing; moreover, the nanownefls of the cnlwmni 
on the anthropometric card renders their nae indi^ienaaUe. 

ndiiinear r. simmous #• 

[con]cape emv. eUvaied (Tt. reUvi) , . . rel. 

^9fi»rjr (dictated vex) vex. harixanial h. 

kmm^(PT. busqui) . tmaq. d€presud\^. abaisU) . . . mb. 
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46. The ear, owing to the many hollows and ridges which fur- 
row it, is the most important means of identification in the hnman 



47. It is, in fact, almost impossible to meet with two ears which 
are identical in all their parts, and some of the variations of form 
which this organ presents appear to remain unmodified from birth 
nntil death. 

And yet, principally on account of its motionlessness, which 
prevents it from participating in the play of the features, no part 
of the face attracts less notice; our eye is as little accustomed to 
observe it as is our language to describe it 

The descriptive formulary for the ear which we are about to 
give has been followed for several years at the Depot of the Pre- 
fecture of Police at Paris; but it must be admitted that the opera- 
tion requires in practice a certain time (about five minutes for 
each subject). 



48. So it is recommended in its entirety only in the signal- 
ments of those subjects, and particularly of young persons under 
hoenfy-one years of oge^ who, being suspected of concealing their 
true identity, are made the object of a request for special verifi- 
cation, without the aid of a photograph, in the central 
collection of Paris, which is the only dty where the complete 
description of the ear of prisoners is alwa3rs taken. Apart from 
these cases, the local operators are authorized to describe only 
those clearly extreme forms which by reason of theii ex< 
aspect are termed anomalies. 
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49. Hence there are two parts to this chapter: in the/irsf the 
component elements of the external ear will be analyzed in all 
their details, and their corresponding descriptive vocabulary will 
be indicated; then, in the secoftd (p. 174), the principal characters 
wUl be taken up again, with reference only to those forms which 
should be signalized in any and every case. 

50. These two parts need to be studied one after the other, be- 
ginning with the first; but the second, that of the anomalies, is 
the only one which the operator needs to know by heart, on the 
spur of the moment, while he will do wisely, at the beginning, in 
those rarer cases where he has to describe the ear completely, to 
do so only with the book in his hand, re-reading the instructions, 
paragraph by paragraph, just as he is about to apply them, or 
later on, when he has become more expert, with the aid of the 
recapitulatory table on page 177. 

I. Detailed Anal3rsis of the Parts of the Ear 

51. It is sufficient to describe the elevations bj' which the 
DEPRESSIONS are bounded, to obtain, at the same time, an idea of 
the latter; the description will thus be shortened by half. The 
elevations are five in number: 

52. I. — The BORDlQRof the ear, or helix, is the semi-circular 
eminence which, starting at A (fig. 27), in the middle of the 
central depression of the ear, called the [shell or] concha, above the 
auditory conduit, reaches the periphery and borders as with a 
gutter the two upper thirds of the ear. 

53. II. — ^Where it ends commences the IrOBlQ, a soft rounded 
protuberance which terminates the circumference of the pavilion. 

54. We cite here, for convenience in memorizing, the tra- 
^rust which is not mentioned on the signaletic card. It is a 
little cartilaginous projection, flat and triangtdar, placed outside 
and in front of the auditory conduit, the form of which presents 
few individual variations; the tragus is more or less thrown for- 
ward, pointed, and sometimes even bifurcated. 

55. III. — Opposite, and separated by the auditory conduit, is 
the AKTITRAGTJS, a round eminence smaUer than the tragus but 
much superior to it in signaletic value. 



»m^taii.e,l:^-% 
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56. IV. Above, finally, are the windings of the antheliz, 
that we call abbreviately the POLB, which, after ascending for 
about a centimetre, divides into two branches, the superior and 
the median, the latter coming to 
rejoin the helix above the ridge Q^ 
in which it originates. 

57. The ascending, called the 
superior, branch of the anthelix 
limits at the rear the depres- 
sion called by anatomists the 
navicular (that is, in the shape 
of a wherry or pirogue) fossa 
and in front the depression that 
we call the digital fossa (the in- 
tercrural of the anatomists). 
These two hollows are indicated 
in figure 27 by dotted lines: the 
navicular fossa opposite the let- 
ters D and C, and the digital 
fossa above the letter M. 

58. Notice that the order of 
enumeration which we have fol- 
lowed, and which is that observed 
in the signaletic cards, to- wit: 
border, lobe, antitragus and fold, 
would allow the numerous out- 
lines of the ear to be drawn with- 
out having, so to speak, to lift 
the pen, starting at the point A 
(fig. 27) and finishing at the 

point M (supposing the tragus to be omitted and a backward 
mo\'ement to be made for the superior branch of the anthelix). 

This course is indicated in our figure by the alphabetical order 
of the capital letters separating each of the subdi\'isions, which 
we will now enumerate, describing at the same time the most 
characteristic \'ariations of form ( i ). 




FIff. 27. Plav or TWM 

B9r4er, A B C D B. divMcd ilrto Um 
Onuri •«/. A B. Bmptrt^r, B C, 90tUrt0r. 
C D. aad inferior. D B. porlkMU. 

L»dmte. B F G H. exAmiacd trom Um 
poiat of riew of iU Oostoor. B F. lu 
adbcrencc to the check. F H« lU fliodel 
G mad its Diaettsloa. 

Amiitrm£us^ H I. esAsiacd froa Um 
poiat of view of its lacUaatioa, its pro- 
file, its decree of ttwtm— forwards aad 
its Dimcasioa. 

iniemmt foidi, separated lato laferior. 
I K. aaperior. K L. aad middle. K M. 



(1) We will obserre here, oace for all. that ia this eaameratioa the as»ee of the 
pans mnsljMtd will be priated ia ttmitct, with the escepcioa of their iaitial letter repr»> 
daetd oa the aathropomecrical card to indicate the place for the entry, which iaitial will 
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59. I. — ^The BORDIQR may be analyzed into three portions: 
( 1 ) the original ridge, A B, ( 2 ) the antero-superior portion B 
and (3) the posterior C D E. 

Each of these divisions may vary independently in dimension, 
that is to say, be small, medium or large (see plate 52, Nos. i , 
2 and 3). It even happens sometines that the Original portion, 
A B, is completely lacking. This peculiarity is expressed by the 
word nilf while the entire absence of the Superior portioiif B C, 
and of the Pdsterior, C D E, should be described by the more 
figurative term flat. At other times, the Posterior portion is more 
developed than the Superior (plate 52, No. 9), or inversely (plate 
55, No. 6). Finally we shall see under the IrOBlQ portion that 
the final part, D E, of the posterior border is sometimes so 
exaggerated that it continues across the lobe to the cheek (plate 
58, No. 9). 

60. Nothing is more characteristic than the irregularities of 
contour, enlargements or diminutions, which the species of gutter 
that we term the border of the ear presents in different parts. 
They are expressed on our cards by the alternation of the adjec- 
tives of dimension added to the heading. Thus the BORDIQR 
of No. 6 on plate 52 would be represented thus: Original 
medium, Superior large, Posterior small; that of No 12, 
which is equal and regular, would be described : Original small, 
Superior large. Posterior large; while the very exceptional 
contour of No. 9 would be expressed by the alternative adjec- 
tives; Origifial medium, Superior nil, posterior very large. 

6i. To the qualifications of dimension there is added (^ ), but 
for the posterior portion of the border only, the indication of the 
degree of its openness. Three degrees are distinguished: the 

be distinguished from the rest of the word by being printed in a bolder laced character. 

Conformably to the general rule laid down in the note on p. 150, these initial letters 
are themselves either in capital or tmall letters according to whether the answer 
requires a special series of qualifications or should be formulated by means of one of the 
terms of dimension, smattt medium or larze* The very small figures (') (^) ('), 
etc., placed in parenthesis, indicate the order in which each initial heading comes on 
the card. 

The very words to be written in response to the headings are printed in bold-faced 
itMlicSt according to the rule followed throughout this volume. They are chosen in such 
wise that they can be entered by means of their initial letter alone, opposite each corre- 
spending heading, which, as we have said, is itself represented by a simple initial. 

In case of doubt as to the proper term to be used, answer, as in the case of the num- 
ber for the eyes, by uniting with a hirphen the two possible initials, the most 
probable first. 
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Open form, the intermediate form and the form at onoe ilosed 
and Adhering. The first, repreaen tcd by Na lo in plate 52, 
needs no definition* The adhering form is characteriied by the 
fact that the skin of the border, instead of covering delicately the 
hollow of the cartilage, forms a fleshy pad there which, seen 
from a distance, might appear hollow, but which a more attentive 
examination shows to be solid and formed by two skins which 
seem to be glned one against the other when it is touched with 
the hand. The border of the ear No. 12 belongs to this form. 

62. II. — ^The XrOBB or lobule (plate 53) should be considered 
under three relations: 

(i) The otnUaur of its free border E F, which may terminate 
in a point descending and attached along the cheek, or in a 
sqtuuref or finally in a rounded ellipsoid; this last form is subdi- 
vided in its turn into two, according as the ellipsoid is still partially 
adherent (contour intermedimte), or is completely separated by 
an open space (contour gulfed). 

(2) The degree of 9udherence to the cheek, F H, which may be 
so complete that the skin of the lobe is united to that of the 
cheek without forming the least furrow, the least wrinkle, at 
their point of junction, which is expressed by the word blend* 
ing (Vr./ondu); or pariiaUy separated, which is expressed by 
the word intermediMte; or, lastly, completely aeparmted by 
a rounded furrow formed by the skin of the lobe itself. The 
adherence of a lobe ttntk gulfed amUmr is, of course, always 
separated, 

(3) The model ol its antero-extemal surface G, which may be 
trmveraed by the prolongation of the helix, amootb or with a 
gently rounded eminence. 

(4) Its Dtmensum in height, which may be small, medium 
or large. 

63. III. — ^The AKTITRAGU8 (plate 54) presents a general 
line of direction of which: 

(1) The buiination may vary from boriaontalness (the 
head being supposed in its normal position) to an obliquity of 
45^, passing through an intermediate inclination. 

(2) In rdation to this line, indicated in the cut on page 163 by 
the dotted line H I, the profile of the antitragus may form a line 
with an upward (con)cavi<y, a very rare form (plate 56. No. 
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lo), or rectilinear, or slightly sinuous, which is expressed 
by intermediate, or distinctly projecting. 

(3) Finally the antitragus, and particularly its free extremity, 
should be considered with reference to its degree of reversion (or 
turning over) forwards: whence the three serial qualifications: 
turned (Fr. versf), intermediate, and erect (Fr. droit). The 
intermediate cases are naturally very much the more numerous. 
In the absence of an antitragus, respond to the heading for the 
reversion by a dash ( — ). 

(4). Aside from all questions of shape, the antitragus may 
vary also in its absolute "Dimension , small, medium or large. 

64. IV. — ^The TOU>, or winding of the anthelix (plate 55), is 
divided into three parts, which we shall analyze in the order in 
which they present themselves to the observer as his glance 
passes upwards from the antitragus, to- wit: 

65. The inferior, I K. It is considered only with reference 
to the degree of incUnation, or of torsion, presented by the 
totality of the portion that may be termed the postero-inferior 
band of the ear, D E K I, included between the corresponding 
parts of the fold and the border. 

In practice, the method of description is based on the degree of 
projection of the fold, I K, in relation to an horizontal imagi- 
nary line which, starting from the anterior face of the tragus, 
would pass from before to behind, grazing the postero-anterior 
part of the ear. 

66. The windings should be noted as [con] cave inferior folds, 
when they are so effaced that the tangent in question, starting 
from the tragus and being directed in a horizontal direction toward 
the back of the head, is thrown in front of the anthelix on account 
of the very considerable projection of the posterior border 
(plate 55, No. i). 

In an intermediate inferior fold, the tangent starting from the 
tragus grazes at the same time the two ridges, anthelix and border 
(plate 55. No. 2). 

In the fold called [con] vex the horizontal tangent touches the 
lower ridge of the anthelix only, leaving the corresponding part 
of the border one or more millimetres behind, towards the side of 
the occiput (plate 55, No. 3). 
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So then, it is less the inferior branch of the anthelix which is 
examined under this heading than thb gbnbral form which 
would be presented by a horizontal sbction op th8 bar on 

THB LBVBL OP THB TRAGUS. 

67. The anthropometrical employees of the identification ser- 
vice of the Parisian Prefecture of Police employ, for distinguish- 
ing the three terms of this series, a small instrument which 
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it is easy to make oneself or which can be replaced if neces- 
sary by a pen-holder or any sort of a rigid rod. The instru- 
ment consbts, in fact, merely of a thick brass wire 2 millimetres 
in diameter and 10 centimetres in length, having at 4 millimetres 
from the end a small projection 4 millimetres high made of wire 
only half as thick, soldered at right angles to the first 

68. The memsurer, holding the instrument horizontmlly with his left 
hand, rests the extremity against the subject's tragus, the p roj ecti on 
turned away from the auditory conduit, and with it draws the rod along 
until it just touches the cartilaginous band D E K I, without depressing it in 
any way. It is evident that with this instrument, as with the imaginary line 
■poken of before, the contact is and can be made in three ways only: 
(i) with thetx>rder alone (then the fold is termed [con]ca\*e); (a) with the 
bocdcr and the anthelix at once (the fold is called intermediate); or (3) with 
the anthelix only (which constitutes the form called convex). See fig. 99, 



69. The second part of the POIirB is the Suptriar branch, K 
L, which is situated above the first. It is qualified as fli/, 

effkcedf intermediute or Mccentuated, according to the 
thickness and the more or less rounded projection which this 
elevation presents ( i ) . 

70. The branch K M, called the median or original branch of 
ike anihelixM seldom characteristic. For the cases which should 
be noted, see under the Peculiarities, page 173, § 96. 



(1) The operator should note, la s reference to tbe Ftculimrititt. tbe ta f te q a ca t casts 
the Miperior MA Itself dlridet Into two or three braachet. 
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71. GSNIBRA^ PORH. The following series of terms saffi- 
ciently answers tbe requirements of the description: 



rectangular } 



-oval— round 



72. In this ennmeratioD the irutnguiar and rectangular forms 
are placed one above the other to indicate that they may be easily 
confounded either with each other or with the adj&cent form, the 
ovai, which is the one most frequently met with. 

73. It is evident that the indication of the general form of the 
ear can only be a more or less direct consequence of the morpho- 
logical variations already described. Thus the triangular form 




lltatci bf the dircc 



9. Thb wa*M OF TBS a 

ic bKad of (btdow throwo b; the gMidinr-raJ: 

—The BOD U coollEnoDi wilh the ihadow oo the cdse of Uic est. aiul U Mp- 

omit bra nlllliBCtre of itbile 00 the Interna] loIdUbadowindfold of [can]caw 

,— The ihadow 1> throvn In ■ itnlKht lloe ou the two puti puaUeUr and elote 
M CnidiDK >0i> (iludowaiid loliel ixierwttdiBUiorm). 

,— Tlie BOD loochci the ihidow on the [Bternal fold and U aeparated from It 
m the estenal border fahndow and fold of canvtx form)- 



generally results from the presence of a descending lobe comlnned 
either with ^Jialtened border or with the square supero-posterior 
contour of which we shall speak further on. However, the con- 
comitant presence of these qualifications (descending lobe and 
square contour) ought not to be regarded as necessarily implying 
the very characteristic triangular form, so that the mention of 
this latter will always be a useful complementary indication. In 
the same way the rectangular form is not seen except when there 
is an abnormal development of the lobe in a horizontal direction. 
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As for the nmiid form, it often results from the separatton of the 
upper part of the pavilion combined with a lobe small in dimen- 
sions and drawn forwards. 

74. TheBBPASATION (Fr. icartemeni ) OP THS PAYIIrlOH 
(plate 55) is in inverse relation to the accentuation of the folds of 
the anthelix. The less these latter are developed, that is to say, 
the more Hunt and efibced they are, the more the ear will be 
separated from the back of the head. Inversely, the clinging (Pr. 
tottie) ear is never without a certain exaggeration of the inferior 
fold and especially of the superior one. 

75* Nevertheless, in view of the important part played by the 
separation of the ear in the facial ph3rsiognomy, it has seemed 
necessary to note its degrees and modes dirbctly, without regard 
to the conclusions that might already be deduced regarding it 
from the degree of accentuation of the interior windings. 

76. The pavilion as a whole, including the lobe, may be 
nniformly separuted (Fr. /cart/) from the back of the head, 
whence the form called pedunculated. At other times the sep- 
aration is especially noticeable in the auperior, the posterioTp 
or even the inferior part of the pavilion; in this last case it has 
its seat in the lobe, which assumes a very peculiar form (plate 55, 
No. 13). Inversely, the whole pavilion, or one part only, may 
cling to the side of the head. The form clinging ahove and 
separated below is very characteristic 

77. When the separation does not seem exaggerated, either in 
one direction or the other, a dash should be placed after the head- 
ing relating to this point. 

BfoUiaritUs of iJU Etar (pUtet 57 iuid 58) 

78. These may be connected: I, with the border; II, with the 
Me; m, with the tragus, antitragns and concha; IV, with the 
superior foid; V, with the vznovLS fosses, incisures, and depressions^ 
and VI, with the mode of insertion of the organ considered as a 
whole. 

79. I. — Peculiarities of the border. The point indicated in fig- 
ure 27 by the letter C, the position of which corresponds approxi- 
mately to the junction of the superior part of the border with its 
posterior part, is frequently the seat of a small supplementary 
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cartilaginous development which is of great descriptive value. It 
was first noticed by the famous English naturalist Darwin, hence 
the appelation Darwinian given to this peculiarity. The follow- 
ing varieties are distinguished and are here enumerated according 
to their degree of extension. 

(i) The simple lump, called the Darwinian nodosity ^ 
characterized by a callousness of the cartilage sometimes more 
perceptible to the touch than to the sight (plate 57, No. i). 

(2) Th.^ Darwinian enlargement (plate 57, No. 2), recog- 
nizable by a slight blunt swelling of the border, apparent to 
the eye, but exactly limited to the point C (for the enlargement 
of the border at other points should not be mentioned among the 
peculiarities f but rather under the special heading relative to the 
dimension of the border). 

(3) The Darwinian projection denotes an increase of 
matter sufficiently pronounced to assume the form of a bracket or 
of a saw-tooth with a broad base: this is the most frequent form. 

(4) The Darwinian tubercule indicates a very pronounced 
cartilaginous protuberance, round and isolated, and more or less 
white and pearly, so delicate is the skin that covers it. This pecu- 
liarity is rarely met with and need scarcely be looked for except 
in ears with a large and closed border. 

80. The same point or its vicinity may be the seat of an 
anomalous deficiency which is often combined with the presence of 
the Darwinian projection. It is registered by means of one of 
the following expressions: notch in the snpero-posterior 
border^ or more simply notched border (plate 57, No. 5). 

8 1 . The notched (Fr. echancrie) border is often associated with an 
abrupt change of direction of the posterior border in relation to the 
superior one. Generally it is somewhat difficult to fix an exact 
boundary for these two borders, which are continuous with each 
other, forming a rounded contour. On the contrary, in the ears 
of which we are about to treat the superior border becomes more 
or less rectilinear and horizontal, and sometimes even ascending, 
while the posterior is distinctly separated from it, taking at once 
a vertical direction. As a result, the contour of the top and back 
of the ear, instead of describing the arc of a drcle, profiles itself in 
a right angle, and sometimes even an acute angle if the superior 
border is ascending instead of horizontal. 



82. This very characteristic species of ear, which resembles 
the ear of the fauns of Greek mythology, will be described by the 
words poBtero-anperior contour square f if it is more or less in 
a right angle; and as posterior (or postero^superior) con* 
tour acute^angled if the ascending direction of the superior 
border should render the profile more acute, more pointed (com- 
pare Nos. 6, 7 and 8 of plate 57). 

83. The ear with an acuU ^fOSittXO'Sufierwr contour (No. 7) is 
distinguished from that with an BntcrO'Supenor anUour equally 
acuU by the fact that the point in the contour is situated much 
nearer the cheek. 

84. Finally, we qualify as bWected (Fr. bicoudie) , i. e. , twice 
bent^ the ears whose border curves squarely a first time on the 
side next the cheek, and then joins the posterior border at a right 
angle (No. 9). 

85. The contour of the ear can be made the object of reliable 
comparison or description only on photographs taken in the same 
poation and, especially, in profile. Thus, there may be seen in 
Nos. II and 12 of plate 57 a photographic enlargement of one 
same ear, ist, from a profile pose, and 2nd, from a full face pose. 
The first picture shows clearly that the ear in question has a circu- 
lar and regular superior contour, while the front view taken by 
itself might have conveyed the impression that it was acute-angled. 

86. We may notice further the rumpled (Fr. /roiss/e) bor* 
der, which is observed only on ears with broad hems, in which it 
is frequently combined with an acute superior contour (see No. 10) ; 
the border Jagged (Fr. dichiquetle)^ irregular , or frozen 
(that is, showing scars of frost-bites); finally a part of the border 
(specify which) may be cut or amputated^ as the result of an 
accident or a fight, etc. 

87. ll.^Peculiaritieso/ the lobe. The lobe is of ten pierced for 
ear-rings. These latter, especially in the case of women, some- 
times cause a complete vertical section of the lobule, which is 
expressed by lobe slit. 

88. In place of the hoUow of greater or less depth which in 
one case out of three crosses the whole width of the lobe, and 
which is described under the heading model of the lobe, there will 
sometimes be observed a kind of small dimple (or fossette) in the 
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form of a comma, which, starting from the edge adjoining the 
cheek, disappears some millimetres further across the lobe; this is 
expressed by the words lobe dimpled (or lobe witb 
fossette). 

89. Lastly, the general inclination of the lobe will sometimes 
give occasion for interesting remarks. Thus one should take 
note of well-defined cases of an inclination obliqne'intemal 
or oblique-external and the cases of anterior torsion of 
the lobe (plate 57, Nos. 14, 15 and 16). 

90. III. — Peculiarities of the tragus, the antitragus and the 
concha. The tragus sometimes presents two tubercules instead of 
a single projection, hence the expression tragus bifurcated, of 
which we have already spoken in paragraph 54 (see plate 58, 
No. i). 

91. Sometimes the antitragus fuses itself with the starting 
point of the border, which in such a case it is shorter and more 
exact to call helix, by means of a supplementary ridge which 
crosses the concha [the hollow or she/I of the outer ear] , whose 
cavity is thus partially filled, which is expressed by the formula: 
antitragus fused witb helix. 

92. This anomaly is often observed with ^^ concha partudly 
Jlattened (Fr. repaussie) or pressed outward, whence the various 
formulae: concha flattened behind antitragus, concha 
partially (or entirely) flattened, etc. (plate 58, Nos. 2 and 
3; see also plate 32, No. 7). 

93. One should be careful not to confuse the flattened concha 
with the concha merely traversed by a continuation of the original 
ridge of the helix, which then goes on to unite itself with the 
inferior fold h^Yiundi the antitragus (see plate 56, No. 21). 

94. We notice, regarding the concha, when occasion arises, 
the concha very broad and the concha very high. This 
latter peculiarity never appears without a large space between the 
two adjacent original ridges of the helix and the anthelix. 

95. Finally there will sometimes be occasion to note the well- 
defined cases where the original ridge of the anthelix is either 
remarkably horizontal or remarkably oblique. 
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96. The original ridge of ike helix is always sittiated just 
above the auditory canal; it is of all parts of the ear the one 
whose position changes the least Every variation in the height 
of the concha implies then a corresponding variation in the inter- 
val between the two original ridges, a peculiarity which it is 
sometimes advantageous to express directly, hence the formulae: 
original ridges of helix and anthelix contignona 
(plate 57. No. 13) or widely separated (plate 57, No. 14). 

97. IV. — Peculiarities of the superior fM (plate 58, Nos. 5, 6, 
7, and 8). We have already had occasion, in speaking of the 
degree of accentuation of the windings, to mention in a note (page 
167) the existence of a superior fold with a double, triple, or even 
quadruple branch; this is a remark of great signaletic value. 
Care should be taken not to confound it with the hematoma^ a 
medical term serving to designate the species of hard swellings 
which partially fill one or more of the cavities of the ear and 
which result from the reabsorption of an abscess. This peculiar- 
ity is frequently met with in the ears of prize-fighters. 

98. V. — Various remarks. The digital fossa should be men- 
tioned only in the rare cases where it is very accentuated, and 
where it attracts attention by the distinctness of its edges cut as 
it V9ti^ perpendicularly, 

99. The navicular fossa is necessarily absent in ears with a flat 
posterior border (plate 57, No. 10). This peculiarity should be 
mentioned only when the description of these parts might leave 
some doubt as to the deductions to be drawn regarding the fossa. 



100. We call post-tragian fissure ( i ) the small vertical groove 
which in many ears, after separating the antitragus from the 
ascending fold of the anthelix, descends thence, when greatly 
accentuated, to join the extremity of the navncular fossa (plate 
58, No. 11). Although these accentuated post-tragian 
£asttres are necessarily accompanied, if not caused, by an anti- 
tragus with a projecting profile, the mention of this peculiarity 
will be useful to complete the description of the ear, especially for 
the drawing up of the perial portrait. 



(1) By sbbreTiAtion. in pUcc of p^it'^nitirmgtmm. 
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loi. The post-tragian fissure must not be confounded with 
the inter-tragian canal, which exists in all ears in front of the 
auditory conduit, between the two traguses, and the form of 
which is directly connected with that of the antitragus (compare 
from this point of view Nos. 13 and 14 of plate 58). There will 
sometimes have to be noted cases of a very narrow inter* 
tragian canal (plate 58, No. 12). 

102. VI. — Abnormal implantaHon of the ear. Sometimes ears 
will be observed whose upper half is thrown backwards, while 
the lower half, and especially the lobe, projects forward. This 
peculiarity is expressed by means of the formula: oblique^ante* 
rior insertion of pavilion; the reverse is qualified as: ver* 
tical insertion of pavilion (plate 58, Nos. 14 and 15). 

II. Recapitulation of the Characteristic Forms of Ear which should be 

Described in All Cases (plate 56) 

103. Border. The origin of the border A B ( i ) , when it is 
much accentuated, forms a very characteristic supplementary ridge, 
which completely traverses the concavity of the concha, dividing it 
into separate depressions. This anomaly is indicated by writing 
after the initial O the letters trav. (plate 56, No. 12). 

104. The Superior^ B C and Posterior, C D E, parts of the 
border constitute a signaletic feature worthy of being noted when 
they are either very small or even flat (plate 56, Nos. i and 3), 
or else very unequally developed in relation to each other, as in 
No. 9. These peculiarities are expressed by writing the word 
Sat (Fr. p/at, abbreviation for aplati^ flattened), or t. p. (ab- 
breviation for Fr. tr^s petit, very small), after the initials corre- 
sponding to the absent or very little developed parts of the border, 
and the letters t. g. (abbreviation for very ^^rg"^)* after those 
which have an abnormal development. The border at once large 
and adhering throughout is equally characteristic (plate 56, 
Nos. 2 and 4). 



(1) When not otherwise tpeciSed. refer to Ss- 27 for the bonndariet of the parts des- 
ignated by the capital letters A B, B C. etc. It will be noticed that the abbreviations for 
anomalies hereafter given are formed according to the rules usually followed in such 
cases, while in the preceding pages devoted to the more complete description we had rec- 
ommended the nse of the initial of the word only, in order that, in embarrassing cases, 
room might be made for the juxtaposition of two initials. 
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105. ^BS. The lobe should be successively examined in re- 
lation to its contour, its model and its Dinunsions, Note the de- 
scending form, cfesc. (plate 56, No. 5), of the contour, and the 
gulfed contour, gf. (same plate, No. 6). The model of the surface 
of the lobe is characteristic when it is deeply traversed, trv.p by a 
channel, or when it forms a gentiy rounded eminence, ein.(plate 58, 
Nos. 13 and 14). In regard to the dimension of the lobe, it goes 
without saying that only the extremes should be noted: very 
anuUl and very large. In case of the complete absence of the 
lobe, the heading D is followed by the word nil 

106. ANTITRAOU8. Special attention must be paid, as re- 
gards the antitragus, to the horizontal Indtnation of the line H 
I, to the forms [con] cave or rectilinear of its profile, and its 
turning (Fr. versement) outwards from the ear. In the not infre- 
quent cases where the antitragus is absent or very litUe developed, 
the heading of dimension should be followed by the word nil 
(plate 56, Nos. 9, 10 and 11). 

107. POIfD. The inferior fold with a concave horizontal 
section will in this abbreviated description be distinguished from 
that with a section convex to the eye without the aid op an 
iNST&tTifSNT, but following the same principle involved in the 
method of observ'ation prescribed for the complete description. 
The expression [con\cave will hence be applied only when the 
ear ismanifestiy hollow in its lower half, and that of [con]tv^x 
only when the ear is depressed and lies ag^nst the side of the 
head in such a manner that the posterior border op thb 

ORGAN CEASES TO BE VISIBLE IN A PUIX-FACE PHOTOGRAPH 

(plate 56, Nos. 13 and 14). 

108. As for the superior fold, it should be mentioned only in 
case either of complete absence or of exaggerated development. 
Its peculiarities of formation will hardly need be considered except 
in determining the difference between Xtko ears whose other parts are 
more or less similar. From this point of view compare Nos. 15 
and 16 of plate 58. 

109. PBCUIrlA&ITIBS. The instructions relative to the 
separation and the peadiarities of the ear are the same, w*hether 
for the full pr the abridged description. As for the other head- 
ings, ONLY THE CLEARLY CHARACTERISTIC FORMS SHOLXD BE 

NOTICED IN THE LATTER. 
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SSCnON D. — NOTATION OP BUILD 

iio. The build, or corpulence, signifies the general volume of 
the body in proportion to the height. It should be determined 
by the width of the shoulders and the g'irth (or distance around the 
stomach). 

III. Each of these points is covered by one of the terms of 
the typical series: small ^ medium and large. 

The width of the shoulders is written after the heading shoul- 
der-breadth (Fr. carrure) , immediately following the word zvtdth 
(Fr. largeur, abbreviated L^), As regards the inclination of the 
shoulders (letters i^ on the card), see page 203, §§ 116 and 117. 
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CHAPTER III.—MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS WHICH HAVE 
NO SPECIAL HEADINGS ON THE SIGNALETIC CARD 

(Complementmiy characteristic traits) 



A. — Complementary features of the profile. B. — Complementary featmres of 
the face. C. — General characters and sundry information. 



GBNHRAL PRINCIPLES 

1. The paragraph for characteristic features is intended to 
complete the descriptive part of the signalment. We range under 
this chapter: the description of the lips and chin^ the general con- 
tour oi the head (profile and face), the various modes of implanta- 
tion of the hair, the beard and the eyebrows, the shape of the eye- 
lids, the form and size of the eyeball and the orbit, the mouth, the 
wrinkles, furrows and rictus of the face, the expression of the 
physiognomy, and also various information relative to the general 
aspect of the subject: dimension of the neck, slope of the shoulders, 
general attitude and mien, quality of the voice, foreign ox provincial 
accent, etc. , characteristics which are all more or less liable to be 
modified under the influence of the will or of education, of age, 
fashion, the cutting of the beard and hair, the loss of the teeth, 
increasing or decreasing fleshiness, or even the transient expres- 
sion of the feelings, etc. 

2. It is evident that it would have been practically impossible, 
without overloading the cards beyond measure, to provide for all 
the more or less signaletic features just mentioned special head- 
ings analogous to those that the rules of a systematic analysis had 
indicated to us for the forehead, the nose and the ear. 

3. Moreover, the smallness of the space reserved on our cards 
for the recording of these numerous characters shows the neces- 
sity of a rigorous selection. It is useless to remark, for instance, 
that a certain face is oval, or a certain mouth ordinary; while a 

(178) 
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nmnd or long face, a mouth with drooping comers, etc.. when 
these qualities are very pronounced, should be specially men- 
tioned, unless some still more unusual exaggeration of other 
parts, eyeball, eyebrows, chin, etc., should relegate them to the 
second rank. 

4. It is these distingiiishiiig features, to the iramber 
of two or three at most, that should be written by them- 
selves in the paragraph of characteristic traits, elim- 
inating, of course, those among them which have been already 
placed under the permanent headings: forehead, nose, or ear. 

5. The method of observation and description previotisly 
employed will still be followed, at least in its general outlines. 
It will be necessary, as before, for us to establish the seriatioii 
of the qualifications to be employed, and, with this aim, to analyie 
separately the form and the dimensions. When once this dis- 
tinction has been clearly defined specify if possible the emplace- 
ment of the organ under consideration, that is to say, its degree 
of straightness, or obliquity, or separation, or projection in rela- 
tion to surrounding points. 

6. But while in the preceding chapter the attributes of each 
part were divided into as many paragraphs as was necessary to 
make the answer easy, and the pr ese nce of a heading printed on 
the card, which demanded a response, was a protection against for- 

getf ulness, the taking of the complementary characteristic features, 
and the selection of those which are to be noted, must be made im- 
promptu, and without any formulated guide before the eyes, after 
the period of apprenticeship has once been passed. 

7. In the vocabulary of the complementary features which we 

are about to give, we shall generally omit to mention the medium 
term (or that intermediate between the two extremes), which, ac- 
cording to the rules just indicated, should not be noted. But 
it is evident that any examiner who might need it for a more com- 
plete description, such as that in use for the verbal portrait, lor exam- 
ple, will always be able to ascertain its place in the series and to 
supply it by the word agreed upon. 

8. The suppression of the headings has as a further consequence 

the optional use of synthetic terms. We thus designate the quali- 
fications which embrace se\'eral attributes at once, such, for in- 
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Stance, as the expression parrot-nose, employed to designate a 
greatly projecting nose with a convex depressed profile. If it is 
difficult to always use these terms in a strictly appropriate way, 
they have the advantage of being at once short and figu- 
rative. So their use, though incompatible with the analytical 
method of the printed headings, becomes advisable to a certain 
extent in the paragraph devoted to the complementary character- 
istic traits. A list of them will be given at the end of each chap- 
ter, under the title of synthetical expressions. 

9. The preceding generalities have shown the beginner what significance 
should be attached to the heading of characteristic traits; they should 
suffice provisionally to enable him to respond to it in an almost satisfactory 
manner. The much more detailed explanations upon which we are about to 
enter in anal3rzing the human face and the general appearance, part by part, 
should be read and studied only at the third or even at the fourth reading 
of the book, after having acquired a profound theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge of all the other chapters. It would be an error of judgment on an offi- 
cer's part to postpone the actual practice of anthropometrical signalment until 
after chapter III has been completely mastered. He would run the risk of 
losing both his interest and his time. But this same study, taken up at some 
later period, a little at a time, with a mind in repose, will soon enable him to 
make interesting observations on tlie countenance of his subjects, and will 
develop in him all the qualities of a physiognomist. 



SECTION ▲.—COMPLEMENTARY FEATURES OF THE PROFILE 
I. Lips. II. Chin. III. General Contour. 

I. The Lips (plate 39) 

10. The lips, viewed in profile, should be;examined in relation to: 

( 1 ) The absolute height of the upper lip from the base of the nose 

, ,, ^, J u ( naso-labial height little, 

to the mouth, expressed by: I » tj » t •L-t^^ ^ J 

^ ^ i naso-labial height great. 

(2) The prominence of one of the two lips in relation to the 

, , ( upper lip prominent, 

other, expressed by: < .'^'^ ». . J 

*^ ( lower hp prominent. 

(3) The Tvidth of the smooth^ rosy border which they show on 

^- ^ . , A X. S ^/ps without border, 

the outside, expressed by: < .. ... •• • • ^ 

^ •" I lips with wide border (see also 

plate 42, No. 5). 

(4) Their absolute thickness, expressed by: \ {\^^ i^\^' 

< lips thick. 
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1 1 . These two latter qualifications sometimes apply separately 
to one of the lips only. Example : upper lip very tbln; 

lower Up wltb wide border. 

12. When a large border is combined with a lack of adherence 
against the teeth, the upper Up is termed protruding (Fr. 
retroussie) and the hiver Up pendant (plate 39, Nos. 8 and 9). 

13. Seen from in front the upper lip is alwa3rs more or 
less depressed in its median portion by a slight furrow (Fr. tillan) 
descending vertically from the partition of the nose; when this 
is very accentuated it is expressed by: upper Up with median 
furrow (plate 39, No. 7). The lower lip sometimes presents an 
analogous depression, but less pronounced. 

14. Permanent traces of old chaps {Vt. gerptres) badly healed 
may often be observed on one lip or the other, whence the pecu- 
liarities noted as: scar of cbap on upper or lower Up. 
Finally, the median portion of the upper lip may show a clca* 
trlx of the operation for bare-Up (-Fr. ^ de /t7vre), 
which may be recognized by the presence of two deep curved 
and vertical scars combined \\*ith a great narrowness of the lip in 
these places. 

15. Synthetic expressions. The expressions blubber* lipped 
(Fr. /ippu) and blubber* mouthed are applied to mouths with 
thick lips the lower of which is pendant. 

16. The act of advancing the lips and at the same time bring- 
ing them together is described by the word pouting (Fr. /aire 
la moue), which may always be emplo>'ed in the paragraph of 
characteristic features to denote either a permanent form or merely 
an habitual expression of the face. The inverse is expressed by 
compressing the lips (Fr. pincer les t^vres), (Refer to the 
section mouth, page 197, for the characteristic features of the lips 
seen from in front. ) 

II. The Chin (pUte^o) 

17. Seen in profile the chin varies in regard to: 

( I ) The general inclination of this part of the silhouette, whence 

the two extreme formula ( . ) . | f^^^ ^^ItiJg. 

(1) Wc vadertund bjr recedtnjr chia oac the Hoc of wbote proAl« U obUqnc irom 
front to back and from above downward, and by #r««c<B«# chin one that U obUqn* 
back to front. 
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(2) The form of the hall [or fleshy protuberance of the 
. . . C chin without hall (or &at^f 

^^^"J • ( chin with large ball. 

(3) The height, taken vertically from the line of the mouth to 



the point of the chin : < - . -"-^^i 
^ . ( chin low. 

1 8. Seen from in front, the chin may present three peculiarities 
worthy of remark: 

( I ) The exaggeration of the horizontal supramental furrow: 
thuii \\*e call the curved horizontal line, convex above, from 2 to 3 
centimetres in length, which in some subjects separates in a very 
clititinct manner the chin proper from the base of the lower lip. 

Thin peculiarity should be noted in these terms : supra- 
nie^llfni furrow very deep; when, however, the accentua- 
ttiiu of thin furrow is caused principally by the exaggeration 
of th^ bAll it is sufficient to note this latter character, which 
i^liUPiit uecewMirily in\'oh*es the other. 

( d ) Thv (tntral dimple (or median fossette) which characterizes 
f^ K'PX\^\\\ number of chins with prominent balls. Sometimes the 
iUwfU^t inMeAd of forming a symmetrical circular hollow in the 
u\l(ttUis of the tmll, is lengthened upwards and downwards, whence 

\\w isKprt^Mton dimple elongated. 

Tht^ Ittttrr when much exaggerated may di\4de the extrem- 
ity of \\\P chin into tu'O lobes, whence the abridged expression 

vhin Mlobml. 

( ^ ) Th^^/Zf*!^ euskion which is observed in obese persons and 
whiiii hMM rt»i'«i\*ed the characteristic name of double chin. The 
nnHittn»«>ulttl furrow described above must not be confoimded with 
Ui^ unlMnpntttl furrow which bounds the chin underneath, and is 
MlWHVii vtsry npivirent in subjects with a double chin. 

Ill, General Contour of Head seen in Profile ( plate 41) 

I VI \^\' Pkoonathism and orthognathism. The promi- 
\m\^ uf the lo^'er part of the face, and more particularly 
m{ \\\^ upper \9^v^, including the part of the skeleton which sup- 
|HivU Oiu lia»e of the nose, has received from anthropologists the 
Umui: Mf prognathism, 

TU<3 Ut»gro race furnishes the most pronounced type of pro- 
^U4iUUu\ (plate 41, No. i), and it is especially with a view to their 
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description that the term has been compounded from two Greek 
words: pro, in front, and gnaikos, jaw. 

20. But the expression can also be applied with the greatest 
appropriateness to the bony formation of the profile of many Euro- 
peans, if one is careful to limit its significance to the advancement 
of the median portion of the face: the upper maxillary, and part 
of the bony structure contiguous to the wings of the nose (supe- 
rior prognathism of the anthopologists, plate 41, No. 2). 

21. In the case of negroes, the bony prognathism is compli- 
cated and made more apparent by a considerable thickening of the 
lips. Now it is important to clearly separate these two aspects, 
and we have indicated above that the thickness of the lips should 
receive a special analysis and notation. 

Thus, supposing that we have to describe a subject whose skin 
is white, but whose external and internal conformation resembles 
that of a negro, the notice of characteristic traits should read 
thus: very prognathic; lipa very thick; chin receding. 
If the subject in question were a real negro, with black skin, the 
indication negro type on the dotted line of the dbsc&iptivs 
INFORMATION would replace advantageously all other description 
(seepage 151, §83). 

22. The inverse of prognathism is ortkcgnalkism (from artkos, 
straight and gnatkos, jaw. Profiles of this t>-pe are characterized 
by the retreating of the upper maxillary. The general line of the 
profile, lea\nng out the nose, is straight and vertical. In cases 
where this line becomes inwardly oblique, replace the term ortho- 
gnathic by the expression fsLce inclined inward. 

23. We would call attention to this point, that the term prp- 
gnathic should be employed on our signalments only for the desig- 
nation of the prominence of the whole upper jaw; while it will be 
necessary to resort to the term tuiso^prognathUXo express a projec- 
tion limited to the bony parts above, which support the base of the 
nose. In the great majority of subjects, when the two jaws are 
tightly closed and the large molars above and below are fitted 
together, the upper incisors are in ad\'ance of the Unv<r and par- 
tially conceal them. This arrangement is evidently so much the 
more apparent as the upper jaw is more ad\'anced, that is to say, 
as the naso-prognathUm becomes more pronounced. In subjects. 
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on the contrary, in whom, when the teeth are set, the lower in- 
cisors entirely conceal the upper ones, the latter are so much the 
more pressed backward as the first are advanced. 

24. This formation should be indicated by the expression, 
lower Jaw prominent (popularly, jimmy- jawed) , which will 
then imply, without any necessity of a separate mention, a greater 
or less accompanying prominence of the corresponding lip (i). 

This peculiarity assumes a great signaletic value in cases 
where it is combined with orthognathism (see plate 60 a, Nos. 3 
and 4). 

25. 2nd. We would say a word also in regard to the Greek or 
classic profile. It is characterized by the combination of a recti- 
linear horizontal nasal profile (with the three mean dimensions) 
with a root of the nose having a concavity but slightly marked, 
that is, of very liiHe depth, and a forehead whose line of inclina- 
tion is a prolongation of the ridge of the nose. 

This peculiarity may be briefly expressed by the formula: 
fronto-nasal pro&le rectilinear (plate 41, No. 6). 

26. The inverse form consists in the combination of a vertical 
forehead with a nose whose ridge projects strongly from the 
root to its extremity (the consequence either of a pronounced 
prognathism or of a greatly projecting nose with an elevated 
base). This conformation, the description of which is partly 
included in that of the forehead and the nose, should receive 
special mention only in the preparation of the verbal portrait; the 
synthetic expression tronto-nasal pro&le angular might be 
reserved for it (see plate 35, Nos. 2 and 6). 

The normal form (midway between the rectilinear profile and 
the angular), which, of course, will never need to be mentioned, is 
characterized by a direction nearly parallel (but not constituting 
a prolongation of one into the other) of the nasal and frontal 
profiles. 

27. We have still to note the semi-lunar pro£le, which 
results from the coincidence of a curved and rather receding fore- 
head with a convex nose and an equally receding chin, in such 



(1) It will be noticed that the projecting chin it distinruished from the prominent 
jaw, in that the first qualification implies only an oblique-anterior direction of the pro- 
file while the second denotes the general advancement of the whole jaw without re^rd 
to the direction of the obliquity of the line of the chin (see note on p. 181). 
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wiae that the entire profile, taken as a whole, would be tangent 
to an arc of a circle described by taking the tragus as a centre 
(see among others plate 41, No. 3; plate 40, No. i ; and plate 33, 
No. 9). 

28. 3rd. Thb propilb of thb skull, p&opb&ly spbakino. 

To complete the description of the profile, we should say a word 

of the cases where the height of the skull above the auditory 

orifice departs from the mean either in one direction or the other, 

£ skull lovy 
hence the two phrases: J ^j^^^^i 

29. The degree of backward projection of the occiput may 
also give rise to some remarks of more value, it is true, in the 
verbal partraii than on the anthropometrical card where they 
would be to some extent a repetition of the measurement of the 
length of head. 

In fact, indi\nduals with a small cranial length almost neces- 
sarily possess a flat aaiput, while subjects with a great length of 
head present, other things being equal, a bulging occiput, 

30. 4th. Spbcial malfobmatioks. Finally we would men- 
tion some cranial anomalies, either natural or artificial, which are 
likewise signaletic only when well marked. 

A very small length of the head combined with an abnormal 
elevation of the cranial arch (the acrocephaly of anthropologists) 
may be designated s>nithetically by the expression: head shako^ 
sbMped (Fr. en bonnet H poiis, i. e., "lUce a bear-skin cap"), 
with reference to the celebrated head dress of the grenadiers of 
Napoleon I (plate 41, No. 7). 

31. The term keel-abaped beadiVr.titeencarene, scien- 
tific term scaphocephalic) may be applied to the form, almost the 
inverse of the foregoing, which results from an excessive antero- 
posterior elongation of the skull combined with a great narrow- 
ness, especially at the stunmit; which gi\*es the cranium, seen from 
above, a form somewhat suggesting that of a ship turned upside 
down, with the keel in the air (plate 41, No. 8). 

Finally there will be designated as the poucb-sbaped bead 
[Fr. /. en besace, called by anthropologists cymbocepkalic] a cranial 
form resulting from an artificial deformation still practiced in our 
day on the heads of new-bom infants in certain parts of France 
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(especially around Limoges and Toulouse) and other countries. 
The heads which have been so treated are easily recognized in 
profile view by their receding forehead, disproportionately pro- 
longed, and by the projection of their occiput (same plate, No. 9). 



SECTION B. — COMPLEMENTARY FEATURES OF THE FACE 

I. General Contour of Head seen from in Front (plate 42) 

33. The general form of the visage results from the apparent 
relation between its height and its width. The intrinsic height suf- 
ficiently appears from the sum of the dimensions indicated in the 
headings for Xh^ forehead and the nose, completed, when necessary, 
by the indication of the height of the chin. The factors on which 
the width depends are, besides the forehead, the prominence (or the 
eflfacement) of the cheek-bones and zygomata ( i ) and the openness 
(or the narrowness) of the angles of the lower jaw, appreciated 
benoath the ears. 

34. A narrow forehead combined with a broad face and espe- 
cially a very broad jaw produces the sngar-loaS or pyra* 
midaJ visage (plate 42, No. i); while the inverse type, which 
is termed top-sbaped visage, results from the combination of 
a wide forehead with a narrow face (same plate, No. 9), Finally 
the association of widely separated cheek-bones with a forehead 
and lower jaw equally narrow produces the lozenge- shaped 
and round forms (same, Nos. 2 and 3). 

35. Thus the expressions pj^ramtdai, lozenge-shaped, face round, 
square, oval (or normal type) and top-shaped constitute a series 
applicable to the cases where there is occasion to note the general 
form of the visage seen from in front, including the forehead. 

36. Instead of considering the general form of the countenance 
it is often simpler and more characteristic to confine one's atten- 
tion to the determining cause and to note: lower jaw (or 
zygomata)mucb separated (plate 42, Nos. 7 and 8); or 
better still: skull (or cranium) very large, cheek-bones 
receding, jaws narrow (plate 42, No. 9), etc. 



(1) Zygoma is the name applied to the osseous band or area which extends from the 
cheek-bone to Just above the auditory arifice. 
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When these two latter characteristics appear together, it is 
su£Bdent to note abbreviatively, according to the case : face 
wide or face nurrow below. 

37. Sometimes, again, the predominating characters to be indi- 
cated will be those of face Ml or thick, face bony or tbin. 

38. The form of the visage is, however, a feature which is 
very changeable. Children, who generally have full cheeks and 
abundant hair, nearly always have round faces. But the drop- 
ping out of the hair, which often precedes adolescence, lengthens 
the countenance by appearing to elevate the forehead. The 
arrival of the beard soon produces a new modification in the same 
direction, which may be still further exaggerated by a change in 
the fleshiness of the subject or by the loss of the large upper 
molars, etc. (plate 59a and 59^). 

II. Nature, AbnodAoce and Mode of Insertion ol the Hair 

(plate 43) 

39. Besides its shade, the hair may be the subject of remarks 
relating: (i), to its nature or degree of undulation: {2), fo the 
manner of Hs insertion on the forehead; (3), to the abundance 
of its implantation, 

40. I St. The DEGREE OP UNDLXATION is indicated by the 
words: bair atrsdgbt, wavy, curly, frizzly, crinkly and 
woolly (plate 43. Kos. i. 2 and 3). 

**The straight (Fr. droits) hair (a character of no signaletic 
value) needs no definition; it is coarse or fine, stiff or supple. The 
hair is waxy (Fr. ondis) when it describes long, tmdulating 
curves; curly (Vr, boudis), when beyond a certain length it curves 
back on itself and forms flexible rings, in general rather large 
and incomplete; it \s frizzly when it forms, throughout its 
whole length, rings smaller and less supple than the pre- 
ceding.** (Broca.) 

41. Crinkly hair (Fr. cripus) differs from merely frizzly hair 
in that its rings are still smaller and twisted together. 

42. Woolly hair (Fr. laineux), of which the negro ruce offers 
the most pronounced t>^, is in general rather short; it is so 
interlaced as to form little globular tufts pressed tightly together, 
the appearance of which reminds one of the fleece of a sheep. 
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43. 2nd. ThB insertion op the hair AR0X7ND THE FORE- 
HEAD usually follows an angular contour. It gives the forehead 
the form of a rectangle, the base of which corresponds to the line 
of the eyebrows. It is then said that the insertion of the hair is 
rectangular (plate 43, No. 5). This is the intermediate and 
most common form. 

44. There is also observed a circular, or rather semi-circu- 
lar, mode of insertion in which the two extremities of the line 
terminate in front of the ears (plate 43, No. 4). The opposite 
form is the insertion in ascending points (vulgarly ** slipper- 
shaped, ' • Fr. en pantoufle) : the forehead is destitute of hair above 
the frontal bosses, and is prolonged into two retreating angles 
with points more or less acute, and \he line of implantation 
describes above and in the middle of the forehead a curve with an 
upward concavity (plate 43, No. 6). 

The three lines: circular, rectangular and in points, mark the 
three stages of insertion characteristic of successive ages. The 
circular form is that found in many children, whose forehead, 
covered by the hair, seems to be elliptical. The rectangular form 
is that of adult age, while the form in points precedes the frontal 
baldness described further on. 

46. 3rd, The abundance of implantation of the hair, 
a very secondary character, is expressed by the phrases bair 
tbin; hair very thick or very abundant. 

47. With the question of the abundance of the hair is con- 
nected the rather important notation of the various kinds of bald- 
ness (plate 43, Ncs: 7, 8, and 9). 

The fall of the hair follows two courses: frontal baldness, 
which throws back the line of insertion of the hair mentioned 
above and heightens the forehead; tonsural baldness gen- 
erally appears after the first, with which it soon combines to pro- 
duce frontO'parietal baldness (from the names of the 
principal bones of the skull which form this part of the head). 
It is well known that the hair covering the temples and the occi- 
put is the last to fall. 

48. Finally some special pathological cause occasionally results 
in the complete loss of the hair and beard, and produces the state 
called by physicians total alopecy. 
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in. The Beard (pUte 44) 

49. The characters of the beard are analyzed and noted by 
means of terms analogous to those just indicated for the hair. 

50. I St. The hair of the beard is either BtTMigbt or stifT, 
supple, aligbtly curly, frizzly, or very frizzly. 

51. 2nd. While it may be that (sa\'e in cases of baldness) the 
hair is planted with equal thickness all over the scalp, the abun- 
dance of the beard varies greatly in the same individual and from 
one individual to another, according to the part of the face consid- 
ered: upper lip, cheeks, chin, or neck. 

52. Every one knows that the hair on the upper lip is called 
the mustache, and that on the cheek the side whislUrs ( Fr. /avaris). 
That on the chin is called chin whiskers (Fr. menUmni^rc^ when 
it extends over the whole chin, and goatee (Fr. barhe de bouc) 
when it is limited to the median and lower portion of the ball of 
the chin. The beard which co\*ers the under part of the lower 
jaw is termed a collar, and the little hair>' tuft that adorns the 
middle of the lower lip a mouche or royalc. 

Wlien the distribution of the beard is naturally unequal, this 
should be specified in the description; for example: amootb 
cheeks and thick mustache; large whiskers, mustache 
thin with hairs coarse and straight; downy mustache, 
small imperial; wears his beard in a collar, in a 
goatee, etc. 

53. 3rd. The localization of the implantation of the beard, 
whenever it constitutes a distinguishing character, necessarily in- 
cludes the description of the lines 0/ insertion. So we will give no 
special vocabular>' for the latter. 

54. It is unnecessar>' to insist on the ease with which the razor 
can instantly modify or hide the nature and distribution of the 
beard. From this point of \*iew, it might almost be better to attach 
these features to the description of the dress than to include them 
in the anatomical signalment of the indi\ndual. 

Contrast Nos. i. 2 and 3 of plate 44 with the six numbers fol- 
lowing, for the comparison of the natural implantation with the 
various modes of cutting the beard. 
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IV. The Eyebrows (plates 45 and 46) 

55. No part of the face plays a more important part in the gen- 
eral expression of the physiognomy, seen from in front, than the 
eyebrow. But for the very reason of the variety of arrangements 
which it presents, its complete and methodical description would be 
long and complicated. 

56. The inner extremity of the eyebrow is often designated by 
the name of the head of the eyebrow, and the outer by that of tail 
of the eyebrow. It should be remembered that w-e have already 
seen above (page 152, note) in connection with the heading for the 
forehead that it is important to distinguish the hairy spindle ^YiiqIl 
constitutes the true eyebrow from the bony arch which ser\^es as 
its support (i). 

57. The following table gives a summary of the principal re- 
marks to which the eyebrow may give rise when it is analyzed suc- 
cessively from the point of view: ist, of its relations to its sur- 
roundings, 2nd, of \X.sform, 3rd, ot its volume, 4th, of its peculiari- 
ties, and 5th, of its shade. 



Relation to 
surrounding 



( 1 ) Sepa ration of the heads of the { eyebrows near 
two eyebrows ( eyebrows distant 



(2) Elevation (or distance from 
the middle of the brows to the 
center of the eyeball) 



{ 



eyebrows low 
eyebrows high 



Direction and 
form 



(3) General direction (or inclina- 
tion) of the eyebrows as a 
whole (note the direction of 
the obliquity, proceeding 
from above to below) 



J. 



eyebrows oblique-internal 
1 eyebrows oblique-external 



(4) Form of the K^ntrvX outline ol (eyebrows arched 

the preceding line i eyebrows re^ilinear and 

l^ sometimes alaooiM 



(1) Moreover the implantation of the eyebrow does not correspond exacUy to the re- 
lief of the arch. While the head of the eyebrow is generally drawn in front of the orbit 
lower down than its bony edge, the tail passes well above the arch of the orbit, which is 
perceived at the outer angle of the eye in the form of a projecting and broadly 
rounded edge. 

The inclination of the bony arch being clearly oblique below, while the direction of 
the eyebrows approaches the horizontal, these two lines cross each other in the middle. 
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(5) ToUl lem£tk of tbc t f t hn w t 

(6) ITf tf/A of the eyelmmt 

(7) Abmadstug of implaaUtioa 
^ of tbc hairs 



e ye b r owm tomg 



{ 



\exebr9wm mbmmdmmi (or thick) 



''(8) Position 
hAirt 



FtciUiaritict 



of the mmjrimmm of f 

I 



(9) Dirtcti^m nf th€ hmin 



eyebrvwm utdUd 
uutMimmm (of ejrtbrow) mi taif 

eyebnwM pemeUed 
€X^br9WB bumky 



(10) Skad4, when it differs from feyebrowm Momdm 
that of the hair snd beard ( eyebrQwm bimek 

58. The characters of relation react on those of form, and 
inversely; for example: the more the eyebrow is raised above the 
eyeball the more likely it is to be arched; the more it is depressed 
upon the ca\*ity of the orbit the more rectilinear it is and the 
greater the tendency of the two heads to approach each other, 
etc. 

59. Thus it would be not only impracticable, but even com- 
pletely useless, to reply separately, in each particular case, to 
each of the ten preceding headings. In accordance with the gen- 
eral instructions relating to the complementary traits, it will be 
sufficient to note, if there is occasion to do so, one or two very 
decided characters, using as far as possible the terms indicated in 
our table. 

Examples: Eyebrows rectilinearf slightly oblique' 
internal; eyebrows united {by a wkori of hair) and 
elevated (above the eyes). The words in parenthesis have been 
introduced by way of suggestion, and should, in practice, be 
omitted on the card. 

60. The shade of the hair, which it is easy to alter, was for- 
merly the only characteristic habitually noted in ordinary signal- 
ments in response to the general heading eyebrows. Now this 
indication possesses a recognitory value worthy of being noted 
only when it clearly and actually differs from the shade of the 
hair and beard, a peculiarity not very often met with. 

61. We would insist upon the point that the qualifications of 
position and form: high or iow, near or distant^ arched or reeiUi- 
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near, relate only to the implantation of the eyebrow observed in 
a state of repose. If the rbmarkable form (or position) is due 
to more or less habitual muscular contraction, the adjectives given 
above should be replaced by the corresponding substantives, 
accompanied by the word nervous. Example: nervous eleva* 
Hon (or drawing together) of the eyebrows. 

62. The elevation of the eyebrow by a muscular contradion is 
distinguished from tlie naturally elevated implantation in that the 
first gives the eyebrows a more arched outline and, more espe- 
cially, ACCENTUATES THE HORIZONTAI. WRINKLES OF THE FORE- 
HEAD (see plate 51, No. 8). Inversely, the nervous drawing 
together and depression of the head of the eyebrows tend to 
make the outline less arched or even sinuous, and to accentuate 
the vertical wrinkles between the eyebrows (see plate 50, Nos. 6, 7, 
8 and 9). 

We will return to this important point in speaking of the 
wrinkles and of the physiognomical expression. 



V. The Eyelids (plate 47) 

63. A theoretical description of the eyelids should analyze 
separately; ist, the dimension and degree of their opening; 2nd, 
the general direction (or obliquity) of this opening considered 
particularly in its outer angle; 3rd, the model oi the upper ey^liA,; 
4th, the model of the lower eyelid. 

64. I St. THE OPENING OF THE EYELIDS is considered 

(a) in relation to the horizontal dimension of the palpebral cleft; 

hence the two extreme terms: •! •., - •.' 

( eyelids much slit. 

(b) in relation to the degree of their opening, obser\''ed ver- 



Hcally, hence: \ ^^^^^^^ ^'"^^ ^P^**' 

•^ ( eyelids very open. 



eyelids very open. 

65. It happens sometimes that the smallness of the opening of 
the eye should be attributed more particularly to an habitual low- 
ering of the upper eyelid. This peculiarity is frequently obser\'ed 
in one eye alone. It is indicated by: (right or left) upper 
eyelid drooping (plate 47, No. 10). 
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66. 2nd. Thb obuqutty op thb palpebral clbpt is mcxre 
seeming than real. It should be mentioned only when it is very 
pronounced, as in the Chinese type, whose eyes with external 
angle elevated are familiar to every one. The opposite type is 
with external angle depressed (plate 47, Nos. 5 and 6). 

67. 3rd. Thb upprr bvbud extends vertically from its edge 
fringed with lashes to the arch of the eyebrow, and may be con- 
sidered as composed of two superimposed bands, one in the form of 
a hood, movable, furnished with lashes, which everyone knows, and 
above it the fixed part, under which the first folds itsblf uf 
more or less when the eye is open. 

68. The characteristic model of the upper eyelid is determined 
by the form of this fold whbn thb sitbjbct is looking straight 

AHBAD. 

69. The expression eyelid covered is used to designate the 
cases where the fixed part entirely hides the movable portion of 
the eyelid. This is what is popularly called the veiled eye. The 
inverse type is the uncovered eyelid (plate 47, Nos. 7 and 8). 

70. This character must not be confounded with the cases 
where the upper eyeUd is brought into the depths of the socket 
by an exaggerated depression of the eyeball, the shape of which 
then ceases to be visible (see further § 87, what we say of sunten 

eyes). 

71. The expression eyeHds covered (or uncovered) should be re- 
placed by eyelids overhanging (or re-entering), in those 
extreme cases where the eyelid forms either a swelling, hanging 
over in front, or a hollow (crease) partially isolating the body of 
the ocular globe. 

72. Indicate, if necessary, whether the overhanging of the eye- 
lid over the lashes tends rather to cover the outer or the inner 
angle of the eye. 

Example: external (or internal) overhanging of the 
upper eyelid (plate 47, No. n). 

73. Other things being equal, the qualifications of the first 
series {eyelids covered or uncovered^ which presuppose a relative 
fullness of the orbit) are characteristic of youth and health; while 
those of the second series {eyelids overhanging, which seem to 
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result from a watery infiltration of the whole orbit, or eyelids re- 
entering, which denote a state of thinness or dryness of the same 
part) are generally observed in subjects of ripe age. 

74. The expression eye bridled (plate 47, No. 9) relates to 
a special form of overhanging of the inner angle of the upper eye- 
lid, of which the Chinese eye (already mentioned, but in another 
connection) presents the typical model (i). 

75. 4TH. The lower eyelid offers the observer more pecu- 
liarities of form than morphological variations, properly so- 
called, capable of being classified between the two extremes. 

76. We may note in the first place the slight swelling, of only 
a few millimetres thick, which sometimes extends along the whole 
length of the ciliary border. This is indicated by the phrase : lower 

eyelid padded. 

77. The circled eye, which needs no definition, should be 
mentioned only when the bluish groove extends the whole length 
of the lower eyelid, distinctly separating it from the top of the 
cheek. 

78. The puffy' lower eyelid is more characteristic. It is 
distinguished from the circled eye by a swelling of the lid which, 
settling forward, usually describes several concentric folds (plate 
47, No. 12). 

79. Finally, the eyelids may be the seat of a chronic inflam- 
mation; hence the remarks: eyelids red, weeping, bleared, 
and more especially: eyelids red and drooping. 

80. The lashes also may be very long or very short, very 
abundant, very scanty, or even completely absent. 

81. /Remarks, We have said before that the obser\-ation of 
the model and degree of openness of the eyelids needs to be made 
with the subject standing up, his head erect, and his eyes looking 
straight before him. 



(1) In the case of Euroi>ean9i the bridled eye is characterised less by the presence of 
a true bridle^ which amonff them is almost never observed, than by the si>ecial form, in 
the shape of a half crescent, of the movable and uncovered part of the upper eyelid, 
which, instead of terminating in a point at both angles, grows gradually larger from the 
inner to the outer angle. 
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82. It is easy to see, by looking at oneself in a mirror, that the 
npper eyelid retreats into the orbit in proportion as the forehead is 
inclined forwards, and that, inversely, it appears so much the 
more uncovered as the head is thrown backwards. 

83. So these observations, delicate enough when taken on the 
living subject, are very liable to error when they are based only 
on a commercial photograph. All the artifices of the art: screen, 
reflector, the more or less constrained position of the subject, not 
to speak of the retouching, tend to diminish both the circle around 
the eyes, the shade cast by the eyebrows, and the wrinkles of the 
forehead. 

84. Great caution must also be used in deciding from the 
examination of a photograph that there is a lack of sjnnpathy 
between the t^'O eyelids or the two eyebrows. Inequalities of this 
description should often be attributed to the strained expression 
which the very bright light of the studio produces on the eye 
turned toward it, while the other eye left in the shade opens 
freely. These as>'mmetries are especially apparent in judicial 
photographs, which according to the rules should always be 
taken in a full light and ne\'er be retouched (plate 51, No. 7) 

VI. The EyeUU and Orbit (pUle 48) 

85. The giohe of the eye, the fundamental part of the sense of 
sight, has the form of a sphere. Lodged in the interior of the 
bony cavity called the socket or orbit ^ it shows clearly only a very 
small portion of its surface through a veritable button-hole formed 
by the eyelids. The greater the palpebral orifice is, the greater 
we consider the \*olume of the globe to be, and inversely. 

86. In reality the ocular globe, or eyeball, examined with the 
calipers in hand, presents only an absolutely imperceptible \-aria- 
tion of dimension from one individual to another (i). The so 
considerable indix-idual differences which we notice in this respect 
result only from the size of the palpebral cleft examined in the 
previous chapter, combined with the greater or less protrusion 
of the eyeball. 



(1) Its tr«nsrenc diameter, the oaljr one which interests «s. rsries only bet 
Om. 023 and Om. 025 (Sappbt). 
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87. This latter character, observed in relation to the bony 
circumference of the socket, is expressed by one of the two for- 
. . ^ eyes sunken (Fr. enfoncis). 



■\ 



eyes protruding (Fr. saillants). 



88. Finally, one vAW sometimes have occasion to note an 
excess or deficiency in the interval which separates one eye from the 
other (plate 48, Nos. 3 and 4). This indication, which is directly 
related to the degree of horizontal spread (Fr. icartement) of the 
root of the nose, and which must not be confounded with the width 
of the back of the root of the nose {^'aX^ 32, Nos. 7 and 8), should 
be described by means of the abbreviated expressions: 

C interocular large, 
( interocular small. 

89. Peculiarities of the eyeball. We may mention, without 
defining it, the well-known peculiarity of right or left stra- 
bismus, convergent or divergent, commonly termed a 
squint in the right or left eye (plate 48, No. 8). 

With the position of the eyeball in the orbit is connected another 
peculiarity, which we may call raised iris (plate 48, No. 7). 
This is characterized by the fact that the round of the eye, instead 
of being partly covered by the lower lid, is separated from it by a 
band more or less wide of the sclerotic (white of the eye). This 
anomaly of the look gives a particularly dull expression to the 
face. 

90. T^e orbit. In spite of the considerable part played by 
this portion of the skeleton in the exterior appearance of this re- 
gion, there will very seldom be any occasion to mention it by itself, 
as the varieties of form which it presents directly affect the aspect 
either of the eyeball, of the eyelids, or of the eyebrows, and enter 
more naturally into the description of these parts. Thus, for 
example, the sunken appearance of the eye is necessarily increased 
by the prominence of the superciliary arch which forms the upper 
circumference of the cavity of the orbit, or diminished by the 
obliteration of this same arch. From an anatomical point of view, 
the Chinese and Japanese, who are well known as having their 
eyes flush with the head, owe this characteristic peculiarity much 
less to the protrusion of their eyeball than to the lack of projec- 
tion of their superciliary arch. 
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91. The individual characteristic of the orbit most apparent 
exteriorly is the height of the bony opening, hence the two 

( low orbits, 
^^'P^^'- I tigb arms, 

92. Synthetic expressions. The bollow or excavated orbit 

(^No. 9) results from the combination in one same subject of an 
exceptionally re-entering eyelid with a relatively sunken eyeball. 
This peculiarity is more often obser\*ed in weak and aged persons 
than in the young. The inverse of the excavated orbit would be 
the fall orbit; this expression is used to designate the combina- 
tion of a protruding eyeball with a rather overhanging upper 
eyelid. 

The height of the orbit, which is in direct relation to that of 
the eyebrows and the form of the lids, should be mentioned only 
when this part of the countenance contributes something to the 
general physiognomy in so far as it is a bony cavity, that is to say, 
only in cases of a more or less pronounced excavation of the orbit. 

Thus the expression, ortnt low (or high) implies a relative 
emptiness of the orbit, which should not be mentioned except in 
case of an exaggeration of this latter character; and it of course 
includes at the same time the concomitant depression (or eleva- 
tion) of the eyebrow. Inversely the words, eyebrows low (or 
high), imply that the other characters, height and fullness of the 
orbit, etc., do not depart very much from the mean. 

93. The greater or less height and the degree of hoUowness of 
the socket, the prominence of the globe, and the elevation of the 
eyebrow are in direct relation to one another, even when they do 
not absolutely determine that very important feature the model 
of the upper eyelid. 

Nevertheless, conformably to the general principles which serve 
as a guide in the selection of the characteristic features, the 
redactor of signalments notes among the qualifications applicable 
only those which seem the most characteristic, without carrying 
the analysis further, or deliberately seeking to ascend from the 
effect to the cause. 

VII. The Mouth (plate 49) 

94. The mouth presents two angles called also comers or com- 
missures. It is the distance from one angle to the other which 
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determines the dimension of the closed mouth, and the inclination 
of these same angles which gives it its physiognomical character. 
When the comers of the mouth are distinctly elevated, which is 
somewhat rarely, the line formed by the meeting of the lips is con- 
cave above (or ' * with superior concavity ' ) ; it is, on the other hand, 
convex above ("with superior convexity''^ when the comers are 
depressed. To horizontal commissures corresponds a mouth 
with a rectilinear outline. 

95. The mouth is one of the most expressive and at the same 
time one of the most mobile portions of the physiognomy. Ever>'- 
one knows that laughter, or even mere contentment, elevates the 
comers of the mouth, while sadness and disgust depress them. 
So these peculiarities should be noted only when they are both 

PERMANENT and \nERY PRONOUNCED. 

96. Finally, the mouth in a state of repose, instead of being 
kept closed as in most people, may habitually be slightly open or 
even gaping. 

97. To sum up, the mouth, seen from in front, should be con- 
sidered in relation to: 

ist, its dimension from one angle to the other, hence the two 

C mouth small. 
extremes: \ ^«_ » ^ 

( mouth large. 

( mouth with corners 

2nd, the inclination of its angles: J elevated, 

I mouth with corners 

I depressed. 

3rd, its customary degree of openness-, \ ^«. . ' 

( mouth gaping. 

98. When the mouth is naturally slightly open, the teeth, and 
particularly the upper incisors, become more or less ^4sible. 

This remark is formulated in these terms: upper or (lower) 
incisors uncovered; to which are occasionally added the par- 
ticulars of promineiit, very long, or very broad (vulgarly 
"paddle-shaped'*) projecting and separated, very close 
together, irregular, overlapping. 

99. The loss of the front teeth is indicated in the same manner 
whenever it results in a characteristic physiognomical peculiarity. 
Example: loss of ist (or of znd) right upper incisor; 
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loss of the two middle upper incisors; loss of nearly 
Mil the front teetb, etc. 

However, the examination of the dentition, and particularly of 
the large molars, is outside of the usual signaletic examination 
prescribed in prisons. 

loo. Synthetic expression, Thephmscmoutbbesut'Sbaped 
relates more to the form of the lips than to the line or outline of 
the mouth, properly speaking. The heart-shaped mouth is char- 
acterized by an upper lip slightly turned up, with the middle fur- 
row prolonged a little ways on the lower lip, which has very broad 
edges, the opening of the mouth being small and ^-ith elevated 
comers, (plate 49, No. 8). 

VIII. The Wrinkles and Furrows of the Face (plates 50 and 51) 

loi. These are di\*ided into two natural groups, according as 
they have their seat (i) around the eyes; (2) around the mouth. 

I St. To the ocular system belong: the borizontal wrinkles 
of tbe forebead {full lengtb or median) the vertical 
interciliary wrinkles^ the horizontal fold at tbe root of 
tbe nose, and the crowds feet or temporal wrinkles. 

102. 2nd, around the mouth there may be remarked the 
nasO'labial furrow (plate 5, No. 4), which descends ob- 
liquely from the wings of the nose toward the commissures of the 
mouth, the Jugal furrow, which is observed in elderly persons 
on the cheek, behind and parallel to the preceding (plate 5, No. 
3), and the submental furrow, which is often joined to the 
jugal furrow, and which separates the chin from the lower part of 
the jaw and from the double chin when it exists. 

103. Considered from the point of \new of the details of 
THBIR COKFIGURATION, the permanent wrinkles of the forehead 
may be single, double, triple, sometimes quadruple and 
even multiple (plate 50, Nos. i. 2 and 3). 

The same adjecti\*es may be applied to the vertical wrinkles 
between the eyebrows, called interciliary (plate 50; Nos. 4, 5, 6 
and 7). The single vertical interciliar>' becomes very characteris- 
tic when it is a little accentuated, or unilateral, i. e., on one side 
only (same plate, Nos. 1, 2 and 3). 
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104. Finally, certain faces having frontal wrinkles limited to 
the median part nevertheless have beneath, in the space between 
the eyebrows, a surface, square or in the form of a regular trape- 
zium, which, although surrounded by wrinkles above and on each 
side, yet remains comparatively smooth. This quite distinctive 
peculiarity may be noted abbre\natively thus : interciliary 
trapezium, or sometimes triangle (same plate, Nos. 8 and 9). 

105. The concavity at the root of the nose frequently presents 
a single horizontal wrinkle, and occasionally a double one (plate 
51, No. 2). Sometimes the latter is combined with the vertical 
wrinkles to form a sort of circumflex accent crossing from one 
eye to the other; this is expressed by the phrase: interciliary 
wrinkles circumflex (plate 51, No, 1). 

IX. Origin of the Wrinkles, and Physiognomical Expression 

106. We know that the wrinkles are only the traces of folds 
produced in the skin of the face by the physiognomical move- 
ments most habitual to each person. Thence is derived the 
artistic interest and the life-like character which they impart 
to portraits. 

From the special standpoint of identification their usefulness 
arises from the fact that they are the resultant of a concomitant 
deformation of the features which they serve to reveal. Thbsb 

CONSIDERATIONS, WHICH WILL HERE BE MENTIONED ONLY AC- 
CESSORILY, ARE CHIEFLY USEFUL IN THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT. 

107. The simplest way to understand the mechanism of the 
formation of wrinkles is to compare the skin of the face to a cur- 
tain and the underlying muscles to the cords by which it is drawn 
aside, which gather up the curtain in various parts. The same 
idea is summarized in the following law: every fold of the 

SKIN IS NECESSARILY PERPENDICULAR TO THE DIRECTION OF THE 
MUSCLE WHICH PRODUCES IT. 

108. Thus, without entering into further details, we may 
ascribe the horizontal wrinkles of the forehead to the elevation of 
the entire central portion of the eyebrow toward the line of im- 
plantation of the hair; and the median frontal wrinkles to the ele- 
vation of the heads of the eyebrows only; the vertical wrinkles 
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be tw e en the eyebrows are similarly produoed by the drawing 
together of the heads of the eyebrows, which thereby lose their 
arched form, and the horizontal wrinkles of the root of the nose 
by the depression of the same parts. 

109. In the arts special physiognomical values are attributed 
to each of these contractions. We may mention them here for the 
sake of completeness, without insisting on their absolute correct- 
ness. The elevation of the whole eyebrow is supposed to denote a 
state of observation or surprise, and the elevation of the heads of 
this organ, physical or mental suffering; their horizontal drawing 
together would accompany reflection, self -absorption, and their de- 
pression would reveal aggressive passions of anger, hatred, etc. 

The temporal wTinkles (or crow's feet, Fr. patUitoie, ** goose- 
foot " ) are explained partly by a puckering up of the whole palpe- 
bral opening, analogous to that produced by a cord which gathers 
the edge of a full sack, and partly also by a lifting of the whole 
fleshy mass of the cheek. This is one of the muscular contrac- 
tions which accompanies laughing. 

1 10. In regard to the naso-labial furrow, which is obser\^ in 
subjects of every age, it is not a wTinkle strictly speaking. Its 
entire absence in the case of an adult w*ould almost be a peculiar- 
ity sufficiently unusual to be mentioned in the drawing up of the 
verbal portrait. Its physiognomical character changes completely 
according as it is most distinct towards the wing of the nose (sad 
and solemn expression), or towards the comer of the mouth 
(mocking expression). The first form, indeed, which seems to 
indicate a lifting of the wings of the nose and of the middle of 
the upper lip, recalls the characteristic appearance of weeping; 
while the second suggests the ele\'ation of the comers of the 
mouth which necessarily accompanies the act of laughter (see 
plate 51, Nos. 5 and 6). 

111. These abridged ideas should teach us to rectify in thought 
the physiognomical aspect of a full- face photograph in which the 
presence of accentuated wrinkles might cause a presumption of 
the existence of some deforming muscular contractions. Thus, 
for instance, as has already been indicated in the article on the 
eyebrows (§62), the same subject photographed in two places 
differently lighted may be represented in one case with eyebrows 
arched and normally spaced on a forehead free from wrinkles, and 
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in the other with rectilinear eyebrows the heads of which are 
drawn together and separated by one or more interdHary wrinkles. 
They will also enable us to divine the physiognomical differ- 
ences which may be produced by the obliteration of the wrinkles 
on the retouched photographs of commerce, and the difiBculties 
which may thus be thrown in the way of the identification of two 
full-face photographs of the same subject. 

112. It must not be supposed, however, that the five kinds of 
contraction around the eyes which we have just described (total 
or partial elevation, knitting or depression of the heads of the 
eyebrows, and crow's feet), are obser\'ed indiscriminately and in 
the same proportions in everyone. Each person has in this 
respect his own instinctive method of acting, which is peculiar to 
himself and from which he is not likely to depart. 

Without entering into the discussions of aesthetic philosophy 
we may yet say in passing that it would be temerarious to seek 
from this source a moral prognosis of the indi\-idual. The wrinkles, 
so different in their form, have in general a common physiological 
origin: the effects of the organism to facilitate the sight and to 
protect the sensitive eyeballs against excess of light, dust, wind, 
etc. 

113. This is why the rules of judicial photography not only 
forbid any effacement of the wrinkles, but do not fear to accentu- 
ate them by placing the subject to be photographed in a full light. 
A facial expression is thus obtained which somewhat recalls that 
of a person who, on coming out of the dark interior of a house, 
suddenly enters a sunny street. If this slight facial contraction, 
which ought not, however, to be exaggerated, does not embellish 
the judicial portrait in the ordinary sense of the word, we have 
just seen that it contributes more to the characterization of the 
individuality than a more fugitive expression of any kind; and 
none is observed more frequently in the course of the police oper- 
ations on the public street. 

SBCTION C— GENERAL CHARACTERS AND SUNDRY INFORMATION 

114. With the exception of the two first articles, neck and 
shoulders, which complete the view of the face by giving it its 
setting, the following observations relate to what we might call 
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the dynamic or physMcgicai manifestaium of the h 
Its characters are often so vague and changeable that no depend- 
ence could be placed on them for future purposes. On the con- 
trary they may sometimes, when very marked, be of great use in 
aiding to direct individual recollections towards a determined 
point. So they will need to be the subject of remark only in the 
case of subjects who are likely to give rise to a special judicial 
search among the public at large. Besides it would be imposstble* 
for want of space, to give a description of them, e\'en an approxi- 
mate one, in the paragraph on characteristic traits with the aid of 
abridged formulae reduced to two or three words; it will be neces- 
sary, then, whenever supplementary observations of this kind 
need to be made, to have recourse to the column of sundry infor- 
mation, on the back of the card. 

I. The Keck (Dimentiont and Peculimhties) 

115. This should be considered in relation to its vertical and 
horizontal dimensions. To the first point of view correspond the 
expressions, neck short said neck long, and to the second those 
of: neck slender (Fr. mince) or tbln, in opposition to ttesby 
( Fr. gras) or thick neck. Cases of a projecting larynx (in 
popular language a prominent Adam's apple) , goitre, etc. , should 
also be noted in examination of the neck. 

II. lodinatioQ of the Line of the Shoolden (Seen from in Front) 

1 16. This character, called also fall of the shoulders, presents 
two extremes, horizontal shoulders and oblique {or slewing) 
shoulders. It is frequently in relation with the length of the 
neck; a long neck usually accompanies sloping shoulders and a 
short neck horizontal ones. 

Its signaletic importance results from the fact that it is, together 
with the height, the breadth of the shoulders, and to some extent 
the length of the neck, one of the few elements which may concur 
in making possible the recognition of a person seen from behind 
on the public streets. 

117. In order to economize the space resented for the entry of 
the characteristic traits, this indication should be noted on the line 
for the shoulder-breadth after the letters t" (abbre\'iation for the 
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word inclination) by means of one of the letters b, i or b, initials 
of the adjectives borizontal, intermediate and oblique (see 
page i76above,§§ no and in). 

III. The Attitude 

1 1 8. In this study of the general appearance of an individual 
we oppose the attitude, or manner of holding oneself while in 
repose, to the general demeanor, or manner of conducting one- 
self (^gait, gesticulation and facial movement or ^'mimicry''). 

The attitude, when analyzed in its essential parts, is found to 
consist in: 

119. ist, The carriage of the head and the inflexion 
OF THE NECK, characters which nearly always go together and 
which we join, for greater speed, under the same bracket. They 
are described by means of the formulae; bead tbrown back' 
ward or tbrown forward; bead bent to left or bent to 
rigbt. 

120. The combination in certain subjects of a neck inclined 
for\^^ard and a head thrown backward is very characteristic, and 
should on occasion be made the subject of a special remark. 

121. 2nd, The degree of roundness of the back which 
should be considered according to its two axes: vertically, from the 
point of view of the vertebral column; horizontally, in relation to the 
projection of the shoulders, which should not be confounded with 
their inclination seen from the front. 

122. It will be remembered that the arching of the back, when 
this is permanent (which is recognized b}' the fact that it cannot be 
straightened up against the board at the time of the measuring of 
the height) should alwaj-s be indicated by a numerical entry 
under the heading vaulting (see page 102, § 10), which will take 
the place of anj- other remark. As to the degree of projection of 
the shoulders, it should be indicated by means of the terms: 
sboulders effaced, sboulders projecting. 

123. 3rd. We note finally, but for memory only, the 
POSTURE OF THE ARMS and particularl}*^ of the hands, which 
may be habitually placed 07t the thighs, iii the pockets of the trousers-, 
in the atmholes of the waistcoat, ox folded across the breast. The 
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iorrtct attitude of the military man is known to everyone, and the 
bearing of the halntual criminal is not less so to prison officials. 

124. Synthetic terms. The expression attitude riiid is 
applied to subjects who constantly hold their back neck and head 
in an erect and constrained position. The opposite is the stoop* 
ing or careless attitude, round^shoulders, etc. 

IV. General Dememnor 

135. The general demeanor (Fr. allure), meaning manners, 
AaMs, etc., may be analyzed from the point of %4ew: ist, of the 
gait(Fr. (Umarche)\ 2nd, of iXa^ gestures: 3rd, of the "mimicry" 
[see § 150] of \\i^glana: and 4th, the mimicr>'of the other organs 
of the face. 

126. I St. Thx gait. An acctirate and complete study of the 
gait would demand developments altogether out of proportion to the 
plan of this manual. There should simply be noted, on occasion: 
gait very slow or very rapid, with short steps or with 
long steps, light or heavy, tripping (Fr. sautillante) or 
sedate (Tr. pos/e); or again: gait st/ff and measured, the 
inverse of which are dandi&ed, gawky (Fr. dfgingandie): 
swinging (Fr. dehanchie), or unsteady (Fr. en chaloupt), 
according as the eccentricity to be reported is connected with the 
legs, the haunches or the shoulders. 

The only characteristic which is to be indicated in all cases is 
gait limping, which in reality constitutes a peculiar mark. 

137. 3nd. Gbsticulation is the voluntary or instinctive 
movement which we gi\x to our body, and especially to oar 
hands, arms and head, to emphasize the expression of our 
thoughts. The two extremes of this characteristic are, on the one 
hand: gesticulation abundsmt, and, on the other, complete 
absence of gesticulation. 

Every nationality, every social class, every profession, so to 
speak, has a gesticulation, as well as an attitude and gait, more 
or less characteristic, which an attenti^-e observer may often 
recognize. 

ia8. 3rd. Thb glancb (Fr. r/gard) is analyzed in this par- 
agraph exclusively with regard to the direction and movement of 
the eyeball 
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Its direction wUl be straight or oblique^ according as the 
person examined looks habitually straight ahead or sideways. 
Considered in relation to its movement, the glance is steady or 
unsteady f slow or quick. 

With the unsteady glance is connected the flying glance^ the 
opposite of which is the glance which looks one fixedly in the face, 
or frank glance. 

129. Synthetic term. The expression glance sliding (Fr. 
en coulisse) designates an eyeball at once mobile and oblique with 
an eyelid having only a small opening. 

130. 4th. Physiognomical MIMICRY. We designate thus the 
movements of the face and muscular contractions which give the 
glance its expression and which always accompany, more or less, 
the speech and gesture. 

This heading is inserted here only for memory, for it will 
almost always be a repetition of the notation of the wrinkles or of 
the habitual expression of the physiognomy. 

131. Note should always be made, however, of the convulsive 
and intermittent g^mace called tic, indicating as far as possible 
the side of the face and the organ which is its seat. Examples: 
tic of left angle of mouth; tic of entire right side 
of face, etc. 

132. Personal habits, Has the subject examined a taste 
or passion for tobacco, and in what form: cigarettes, cigars, pipe 
or quid f Does he take snuff f Does he bite his nails ? 

V. The Voice and Language 

133. I St. The quality or timbre op the voice is one of the 
most distinctive characteristics of the individuality. Every one 
knows that we recognize our relatives, our friends, all persons 
with whom we are in daily contact, at a distance, |from one room 
to another, by the mere sound of their voice. Unfortunately, save 
by means of the phonograph, no characteristic is more difficult 
to note. 

134. Account should be taken of voices particularly deep or 
shrill {Vr, grave or aigu), the falsetto voice, a feminine 
voice in a man or a masculine voice in a woman. 
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Note that one is often tempted to attribute to a peculiarity in the 
timbre of the voice what in reality is only the remainsof a provin- 
cial or foreign accent transmitted in the family. 

135. 2nd. The principal organic vicks of articui^ation 
are : 

(i) The pronounciation of every hard s like a z (Fr. Jte- 
Zaiement). Example: "Summeris here"=**Zummer is here.*' 
[Akin to this is the lisping which is much more frequently 
noticed among English-speaking people.] 

(2) The pronunciation of j and s in the same manner as xA 
(Fr. cbuintement) , Example: *'Shummerish here." 

(3) Stammering CFr. begaienunt), which results from a 
nervous hesitation at the beginning of certain words and from the 
doubling of certain syllables, etc. It varies in degree and may 
often be cured. 

(4) The pronounciation of the r sound in the throat, by means 

of the uvula, instead of emitting it by means of the vibration of 

the tongue against the palate (Fr. grasseyemeni). This is one 

of the characteristics of Xh^/auburg accent of the Parisian gamin. 

136. 3rd. An accurate knowledge of the dipfrrrnt accents 
which characterize various portions of the country would be of great 
value in the identification of unknown persons who conceal their 
identity, if in so delicate a matter theory could supply the place of 
practice. 

Information of this kind when reliable need be recorded only in 
case of subjects who are evidently concealing their name. 

137. This remark applies equally to the observation of the 
foreign accent. It is evident, for example, that it would be idle 
to describe as having an English accent a subject who gave indis- 
putable evidence of British origin; while the mention English 
accentor absence of English accent, or again, simulation 
of English accent, might be important indications, in lack of 
others, if they applied to a prisoner who dainud to be of this lui- 
Honaliiy, and who was the object of a judicial inquiry. 

138. The distinction between the principal foreign accents^ 
when one*s ear has been accustomed to them, is certainly eaaer 
and more marked than that between pro\4ncial accents. The fol- 
lowing remarks will serve at least to direct the observation and as- 
sist the memory. They are based on the general fact that eadl 
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nationality carries into its manner of speakings a for- 
eign lang^oage the pronunciation, the grammatical 
mles and the idinms of its own language ( i ) . 

The French, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and almost all other 
nations give a different value to the vowels; the -English e is pro- 
nounced like long a, long a SiS,ah, and / as e; the u is often pro- 
nounced 00 or (especially in French) ooy. 

The French frequently give a peculiar nasal sound to certain 
combinations, and especially the combinations tn^, ang^ ong and 
ung^ which are more or less peculiar to the EngUsh tongue. 
They are apt also to roll the r in syllables such as ber, ier, por^ 
and to pronounce ch like sh when it should be pronounced tsh. 
The English w, which is absent in French and many other lan- 
guages, is very commonly pronounced v. 

The English th is frequently mispronounced by foreigners, 
few other languages (with the notable exception of Spanish, in 
which it is very common) having an exact equivalent for it. 
Frenchmen usually substitute for it the sound of z; while persons 
of Teutonic stock pronounced it d. 

139. The Germans, w^ho in their language give almost the 
same value to b and/, to d and /, to hard g (spelled and always 
pronounced ^^y in German) and k, and especiall}' to v and/", find 
considerable difficulty in modif>4ng this custom when speaking 
English or French. Goody for instance, would be pronounced by 
them almost Uke coot Similarly, the French and English y, 
which are very unlike, 'but for neither of which is an exact equiv- 
alent afforded by most other languages, will often be pronounced 
sh or ch; the French word jote (pronounced zhwd), for example, 
would be pronounced by them chotx (shwd), and the English 
word joke singularly recalls in their mouth the sound of the word 
choke. 

140. The Italians may give to words commencing with 
a ch (pronounced k in Italian) the sound of the latter letter, and 
to either a ch or sh that of s or 2, Example: shotilder=4ouldcr; 
shall=z2all; charity=^karity. In a word, the Italian finds some 



(1) [AsUiUaiidthe(oUowinKi>«raffraph8 in the original approach Uic subject from 
the French standpoint, they would be manilestly inapplicable to the use of the Engrlish- 
speakinff observers without alterations. Much liberty has, therefore, been taken in thfs 
iastaacc with the author's text, which elsewhere is followed with scrupulous accuracy.] 
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means of softening even the soft consonant sounds; whik he is 
apt to dwell on the vowel elements of his words. 

141. The Spaniard, on the contrary, succeeds in hardening 
even the hard consonants; he will pronounce ir as /f and give J a 
guttural sound which might be described as an aspirated^. The 
Spaniards, with the exception of the Castilians, generally make 
no distinction between i and v, and have a tendency to pro- 
nounce d in place of v. They say that one of the French words 
which presents the greatest difBculty to a Spaniard is that of 
voyageur {vtua-ya^zher') , which he will pronounce approximately 
as hwa-ya-yhair. To sum up, the noun jet, for example, would 
be pronounced zhet by a Frenchman, chit by a German, $ayt by 
an Italian zxAyhet by a Spaniard. 

142. The Russians have no very strongly characterized defect 
in articulation as regards any one special letter; they may be 
recognized by their sing-song intonation. 

Scandina\nans, Swedes, Norwegians and Danes have a some- 
what sing-song pronunciation like the Russians, while making 
the same changes in the consonants, though in a less degree, 
which characterize the Teutonic accent. 



143. The sing-song mode of speaking leads us to speak of the 
part played in the language of foreigners by what grammarians 
call the tonie accent. 

The Frenchmen of the north of France pronounce words of 
several syllables uniformly, but with a perceptible tendency to 
dwell on the final syllable; while in English, as in most other 
European languages, one or more syllables in the middle of the 
word are strongly accented at the expense of the rest, which 
sometimes become almost imperceptible to the unpracticed ear. 
The choice of the s>'1lable accented xznts greatly in different 
nations, and no very fixed rules on this point can be laid down« 

144. The presence in the speech of grammatical inaccuracies of 
foreign origin, such as mistakes of gender and agreement, the er- 
roneous use of prepositions, the use of uncouth phrases, etc. , often 
denote the foreign origin of an individual more surely than the pe- 
culiar accent, which may sometimes be diminished to the point of 
being comparable to, or even less pronounced than, that of many 
natives from out-of-the-way parts of the country. 
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145. Inversely, grammatical correctness, even when joined to 
a strong accent, should always lead to the supposition that at least 
the learning of the language commenced in infancy. 

Thus, for instance, many Alsatians, while understanding the 
French language in all its most delicate details and speaking it in 
their families since childhood, have preser\'ed a much stronger 
accent than some Bavarians or Prussians who, having gained a 
knowledge of the language only by means of long-continued 
efforts, have succeeded, as a natural result of their studies method- 
ically pursued, in preserving themselves from many faults of pro- 
nunciation. 

VI. The Habiliments 

146. Is the person carefully attended to or neglected, clean, 
dirty or even repulsive ? Are the garments old or new ? Do they 
they look as if they were made to measure, bought ready-made or 
picked up at a second-hand store? Do they seem to be of native 
make? Are there any tailor's marks or other similar indications 
on the flaps, the lining, the buttons, the buckles, etc.? Does the 
subject wear socks and drawers, does he use a handkerchief? Has 
he a starched shirt, a standing or turned down collar? Is hisliQen 
marked, and with what letters? What is the shape and qualit}' of 
his hat and his shoes? Does he carry various utensils, and par- 
ticularly those found on nearl}'^ all professional tramps, to-wit : a 
pocket mirror, a cake of soap, comb, etc.? 

147. All these obser\^ations and many more of the same kind, 
which stand in evident relation to the signalment, are of great im- 
portance for the establishment of the conclusions which it remains 
for us to formulate in the following paragraph. 

VII. General Impressions and Presumptions Regarding the 

Social Status 

148. We mean by these terms the more or less vague general 
idea which we receive from seeing an individual and exchanging 
a few words with him. His physical description, the height 
excepted, has little to do with this. This instinctive impression 
results from the combination of such fugitive characters as those 
which we have analyzed in the preceding pages : the wrinkles, 
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complexion, facial expressioos, bearing, rapidity of q;)eecfa, accent, 
tone, faults or extravagant pretensions of the language, the man- 
ner of saluting, of wiping the nose, of spitting, of smoking, of eat- 
ing, and finally the care, the elegance and quality of clothing, etc 

149. In other words, the general impression is the direct result 
of the race, nationality and social antecedents; of the bringing up, 
the education and the profession. Hence its great signaletic in- 
terest, and hence also the greater facility of defining it when we go 
back to its causes. 

150. Thus one can distinguish, without exactly knowing how, 
the resident of a city, the countryman, the mechanic, the ordinary 
day-laborer, the salesman, the old warehouse bookkeeper, the 
sailor, the soldier, the horse-dealer, the declassed, and the various 
kinds of professional ofiFenders : the tramp, the beggar, the thief, 
the dive-keeper, the pederist, the p ro cur er, the fbmenterof rebel- 
lion, etc. 

151. As all these indications are only suppositious, they 
should always be formulated in the column of sundry information 
in a h>i)othetical form : has the appeurunce of a farm* 
band, of a declassed; seems accustomed to prison 
life, etc. 

152. When there is question more particularly of a dty work- 
man the examination of the callosities and professional marks by a 
medical lawyer will often verify, and sometimes even reveal, the 
kind of trade exerdaed by the subject. 



THIRD PART 
STATEMENT OP PECULIAR MARKS 



PRELIMINARY NOTIONS. AND DEFINITION OF THE 

ANATOMICAL FACES 

1 . The obligation of describing and localizing the peculiarities in 
a manner at once brief and accurate necessitates the use of some 
anatomical terms. The reader will learn them gradually as they 
are needed. But it is necessary at this point for us to at once 
make it clear what is meant by the "words plane ox face ^ which are 
the basis of every description and which we have to make use of 
immediately. 

2. Whatever part of the human body may be under considera- 
tion, there may always be distinguished in it four /aces (or sides): 
one anterior^ one posterior and two lateral. 

In the trunk, for example, the anterior face is represented by 
the front of the chest; the posterior face by the whole region of 
the back; and the lateral faces by the right and left sides 
(plate 6i). 

3. In the limbs the lateral faces are distinguished as internal 
face and external face ^ according as they are turned to or from the 
individual. 

4. The subject to be examined is supposed to be in a position 
similar to that of the '^soldier withotit arms,'' the arms hanging 
along the body, the little finger on the seam of the trousers, and 
the palm of the hand turned completely forward (i); that is to say, 
in a plane parallel to that of the face and the chest (plate 62). 



(1) The anaiomtcal position differs from that of the soldier without arms in that the 
palm of the hand is here turned completely to the front instead of slightly^ as in the more 
natural position prescribed by the military regulations. Other ends other means. 

We would remark also that the military tactics uses the words turned outward 
where, from the anatomical point of view, one should say turned forward. 

(212) 
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5. In this position the fold of the elbow (in French popularly 
called ia saignie, * ' the trench " ) , the palm of the hand and the 
side of the fingers opposite the nails are included in the anterior 
face (plate 63), while the elbow, the back of the hand and of the 
fingers, as well as the nails, belong to the posterior face (plate 64). 

6. The internal face extends from the arm-pit to the little 
finger, and the external face from the shoulder to the thumb. 

The faces of each finger are designated on the same principle, 
according as they are or are not turned towards the individual 
(plates 65 and 67). 

7. Thus in the forefinger or indbx, for example, the face which 
in the position of the soldier without arms described above is turned 
to the front is called the anterior face of the index; that o pp osed 
to it the posterior face; while the edge which touches the thumb 
is called the external face of the index, and that which touches the 
medius (middle finger), the internal f axe of the index. Similarly, 
the side of the thumb or pollex which touches the index is the 
internal face of the pollex, and the reverse the external face of the 
pollex. 

8. When a cicatrix [scar] or mark is situated exactly between 
two faces, this intermediary position is expressed by joining the 
two terms by a hyphen: antero-internal^ external ante^ 
riorp postero-extemal, etc. (see from this point of view, 
plate 67, the spaces inclosed in the dotted lines a, b, c, d). 

9. In practice, the word face is omitted for the sake of greater 
speed. Example: index left external, instead of left index, 
external face. 

10. It should be observed that, thanks to the use of the words 
external and internal, the terms of the descriptk>n will be identi- 
cally the same, whether in case of the right hand or the left hand. 
These expressions have the additional advantage of avoiding the 
clumsy repetition and juxtaposition of the words right and left in 
formulae such as: left face of right medius, right face of righi 
auricular [litUe finger] , etc. 

11. By analogy, and with the same object, the words before 
and behind are ofteu used. Example: cicatricial point at 8 
centimetres behind (or before) left teat. 
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12. In the case of the hand and forearm the distinction between 
the faces is rendered considerably more diCBcult by the ease with 
which these parts turn on themselves in the direction of their 
greater axis. 

13. When the subject to be examined brings his hands for- 
ward, as it is indispensable for him to do in order to facilitate the 
investigations of the obser\^er, it is nearly always the back of the 
hand which is presented anteriorly while the external faces (which 
are those looking towards the thumb) will be turned inwardly. 

14. The observer, in order to disentangle himself in the desig- 
nation of the faces of the superior member, should have recourse 
to the following mnemonic formula: * 'For the back op the hand 
THE FACES ARE REVERSED." These words, repeated to himself 
whenever he has occasion to localize a mark situated on the back 
of the hand or of the forearm, will remind him that in such a case 
whatever appears to be internal should be dictated external^ 
whatever appears to be anterior should be dictated posterior, 
and vice versa (plates 63 and 64). 

15. Every mark or peculiar sign should be analyzed in rela- 
tion ( I ) : 



Chapter I 
(description) 



a) to its nature (or designation); 

b) to its/onn (and in certain cases to the direc- 

tion towards which it opens ) ; 

c) Xo its dimensions; 

d) to i/j general direction (or inclination); 



Chapter II 
(localization) 



to its situation, 
expressed by , 
means of 



e) locative prepositions; 

/) one or two points or parts 
of the body (called da- 
tum points'); 

g) the indication of the face 
( when there is question 
of one of the two upper 
limbs). 



(1) The tetters from a tor* which govern here the sequence of the para^aphs. refer 
to the colnmns of the larsre synoptical table, outside of the text, relating: to the peculiar 
marks (77a). 



CHAPTBR L— DBSCRIPTION OP THB ICARK TO BB NOTBD 
«) Nature. 6) Ponn and Opening. c) DimenakMHb d ) Directioo. 



a) NATURS OR DISIOlfATIOlf 

1. A cicatrix [scar] may come from a blow with a knife, 
fn>m an abscess, from a gunahot wonnd, etc., or more simply 
from a cnt, from a boil, etc 

2. When the origin of the cicatrix, as explained by the sub* 
ject himself, seems probable, it should be noted in the signaletk 
statement. But, for greater speed, the word cicatrix is then 
su ppressed. Example: ubacess under (the) middle (of the) 
right JBWf instead of cicatrix of abscess under Uu middle ef 

; furuncle [that is, M/] on (the) chesty etc, 

infftfft^ of cicatrix of furuncle 

3. The consideration which should take precedence of all 
others in the choice of the scars and marks to be noted is tluit of 
their duration, of their permaneiice* The worst mistake 
that an observer could make would be to note as an indelible 
mark some identifying sign which is liable to disappear. 

4« In case of doubt as to the permanence of a sign which 
in other respects would have some signaletic interest, the word 
transient (Fr. pcusager), followed by an interrogation mark in 
parenthesis, is added; when there is question of a cicatrix not yet 
dosed the word fresh is used, and if, while being dosed, it does 
not seem to have yet assumed its final a^>ect, the word recent. 

5. The indications of Hrth-marks (Pr. emmes) are accompanied 
by the qualification that their possessor gives them and which 
generallydefinessuffidently thdr aspect; as coffee markp wine 
mark, bufF murkier. de couenne), ilfes (Fr. mMckes). straw* 
berries ( Fr. f raises) , etc. The ieauty spots (small brown moles) 
which anatomists Xttrm pigmeniary pumdiform maevi, and which in 
signaletic style we designate briefly nmvns, should be carefully 

(as) 
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described and localized. On some individuals they are too numer- 
ous to be separately noted. In such cases the principal ones 
should be selected and the words, and many others, added. 
When there is occasion, their aspect and diameter, etc., are noted. 
For instance, nsevus, bairy, of i c. on 

6. Tattooing . So long ago as Cktober 23, 1849, a French 
ministerial circular recommended to record the objects represented 
by the tattooing and not to describe them merely by the general 
expression of tattooed. 

7. We may mention among the objects mostly frequently rep- 
resented : an anchor^ a corded anchor, a heart {pierced , flaming or 
bleeding, that is to say, with red tears) ; a dagger, a bust of a woman 
in right (or left) profile orfidlfctce; a naked woman, standing or 
lying down, in tights, in such or such an obscene position; historic 
personages, in head, bust, three- quarters or full-length view; a muS" 
keteer, etc. , or, again, an incomplete anchor, heart, or profile, a shape* 
less tattooing, an unfinished musketeer, etc. 

8. In case of doubt as to the meaning of a scene or a personage 
or an inscription interrogate the prisoner and record his explana- 
tion. The text of inscriptions should be given exactly, imitat- 

ing on the card the form of the letteirs and the mistakes 

in spellings, if there are any. Thus the words of the tattooing 
in plate 63 would be set down : Pour la, drawn in italic charac- 
ters, and VIE, in capitals of slender body; and there should be 
added: underneath, a shaded heart surcharging the 
word MARIE. 

9. From the point of view of identification tattooings have the 
disadvantage of being easily altered by covering them with other 
designs (a process which we call surcharging), or even completely 
obliterated. So, whatever may be their number and importance, 
they should never cause the neglect of the other peculiar marks, 
ncevuses, cicatrices, etc. , previously enumerated. 

10. It may be recognized that a tattooing is a surcharge by its 
deeper shades and its broadened and too nmnerous lines. Often 
the old inscription remains and may still be read under the new; 
in such cases both should be mentioned, as in the preceding exam- 
ple. When the darkness of the design indicates a hidden under 
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one, which, however, there is no chance of deciphering, oneahoold 
never neglect to add the remark : apparently a surcharge. 

Example : shaded tattooing^ apparently a surcharge, 
representing Jean Bart at fall length (standing) his 
right hand on a cask of powder. 

1 1 . The effacing of tattoo marks, which can be secured only by 
the superficial destruction of a portion of the skin, alwa>^ leaves 
a cicatricial tissue, the appearance of which recalls that of an old 
bum, and whose form reproduces more or less exactly the original 
design* Very often some points or spots of unobliterated tattooing 
will remain as evidence in the middle of the cicatrix. 

Marks of this kind should be obser\*ed with the greatest care, in 
strict conformity, as regards the shape, direction, dimensions and 
location, with the instructions of the following sections. In such 
a case one should take care to mention the probable origin of the 
scar; for example : cicatrix of a bum apparently hiding a 
tattoo, adding, whenever possible, the nature or shape of the tat- 
tooing which is supposed to have been effaced in whole or in part. 

6) FORM AND OPENING OF THE SIC2f 

12. The peculiar marks, and especially linear cicatrices, 
that is, scars resembling a line, a mark without thickness, have 
a shape which should be qualified either as rectilinear or as 
curved in the more simple cases, which su'e at the same time the 
ones most frequently met with. 

13. The terms sinuous, in a broken line, zigxag ( Fr. en 
dents descie — saw-loothed) , arrow-headed (Fr. en /er defltcke) 
hooked (Fr. en crochei) in a horse-shoeiVr./erdcArval) in 
the form of a V, of a Z, of an X, of a + {mns-skaped) are 
less often employed. 

14. As for the words oval, oblong, circular, triangular, 
they are applied especially to the non-linear marks, that is, to 
those which show a certain width as well as length. 

15. In the case of curved scars, and in general all those which 
present any hollow or conca\nty whatever, the indication of the 
direction of the cawfy should be added immediately after the 
description of the shape. We understand by this the indication 
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of the face toward which the cavity is turned when the subject is 
supposed to be brought into the anatomical position similar to 
that of the soldier without arms (§2 and following). Thus a scar 
in the form of a V will be called with cavity superior when 
it appears in the normal position of that letter, and with CBVity 
inferior when it is reversed: A . 

16. Let us examine from this point of view the various scars 
on the subject in plate 61. The cicatrix on the neck, No. i, will 
be called rectilinear^ although, closely observed, it perhaps 
shows a slight conca\4ty; that on the shoulder, No. 2, the gen- 
eral direction of which is rigorously vertical, will be qualified 
as curved with cavity posterior^ while the two situated 
on the forearms, Nos. 3 and 4, will be called with cavity 
superior. 

In plate 62, fig. i, under No. 8, above the left thtunb, we find 
a cicatrix curved with cavity inferior. 

17. To sum up, a curved line whose general direction is hori- 
zontal can only have a [con] cavity turned superiorly (upwards) or 
inferiorly (downwards). It may be considered, for the sake of 
greater simplicity, that the same is true for all the scars whose 
general direction is oblique, that is, neither exactly horizontal nor 
exactly vertical. But it is necessary for these latter (the distinctly 
vertical, which are, however, but seldom met with,) to resort to 
the terms anterior or posterior ^ internal or external^ according to 
the position of the mark to be described. 

C) DIMENSION OP THE SIGN 

18. The unit of measurement for the individual signs, as for 
the osseous lengths of the signalment, is the centunetre. Thus 
one, two, Mr^^ centimetres will be written 1,2, 3, etc., while one, 
tzvo, three millimetres will be recorded under the form: o.i — 
0.2 — 0.3 — etc. 

19. The dimensions, whether in centimetres or millimetres, 
are indicated only approximately, without seeking an absolute 
exactitude, for which in the case of the peculiar marks there is 
no longer any reason. Beyond the third centimetre, therefore, 
the millimetres are rarely counted. A scar may measure i or 
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i.S; 2 or 2.5; 3 or 4 centimetres; but a scar measuring exactly 
5 centimetres 7 millimetres would be described as being 6 cen- 
timetres. 

20. When the scar is circular the diameter only is noted, while 
both diameters are indicated in the case of oblong or oval scars. 
For instance, a rectilinear scar 4 centimetres long by about 3 mil- 
limetres wide would be recorded in the following form: cicBtrix 
rectilinear of 4/0^9 the two figures of dimension being 
placed one alxn^e the other and separated by an oblique line. 

21. Every cicatrix marked with a single figure of dimension 
is from that fact understood to be linear, that is resembling a 
line ha\nng no width, without any other mention of this needing 
to be made in the description. 

</)GEKxmAi. Dntscnoxf oa iiccLntATioxf 

22. The general direction of a mark is vertical, oblique 
or horizontal. 

23. To determine the direction of scars situated on the arms 
and hands, the subject must be imagined to be standing in the 
position of the soldier without arms. It goes without saying that 
there could be no question of indicating the direction of cicatricial 
points, circular scars, moles, etc. 

24. In the description of scars only a relative precision should 
be attributed to the qualificatives of inclination. Strictly ^)eak- 
ing, no scar is as horizontal as a qnrit-level nor as vertical as a 
plumb-line. If such a precise signification were given, all scars 
would be termed oblique and that word would lose its \'alue. In 
doubtful cases one may relieve one*s self of embarrassment by the 
use of the formulae nearly vertical, for the directions which 
approach the vertical, and slightly obliquef for those which are 
not far from the horizontal. 

25. In the description of oblong scars, distinguish between 
cicatrices which are oblique internal or oblique external 
and those which are oblique anterior or oblique posterior, 
according as an imaginary prolongation of the line of the cica- 
trix from above to below would extend inwardly or outwardly, 
forward or backward, in relation to the subject when supposed 
to be standing in the anatomical position. 
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26. We would recall here the mnemonic formula that we have 
given in the preparatory remarks (p. 214, § 14): For the back 

OF THE HAND OR FOREARM THE OBLIQUITY OF THE SCARS IS 

RE\^RSED. Thus the cicatrices Nos. 2 and 3 (plate 64, fig, 2) 
will be noted as oblique external, although at first sight, 
prolonged from above to below (that is to saj' downward), they 
are directed inward in the drawing; while the mark No. 3 of 
figure I will be quaUfied as oblique internal, although it 
appears to have an outward inclination. 

27. It is easy, in fact, to see that, if the arms represented were 
supposed to be turned around so as to be brought into the position 
of the soldier without arms, all the scars indicated would by this 
movement be brought into a direction diametrically opposite to 
that of the figure; while the oblique internal mark which is situ- 
ated on the upper arm (fig. i, No. i) would remain almost 
unchanged whatever might be the position of the forearm. 



^ 



CHAPTER II.— LOCALIZATION OP THB MARK TO BE NOTED 



e) RHMAKKS ON THB USS OF TBK LOCATIVK P&SPOaiTlOMS 

1. The localization of the signs in relation to the variotis datum 
points and parts of the body is expressed by means of the follow- 
ing prepositions, which should be used in preference to all others : 
OD, above, under, middle, across. 

2. On denotes the direct superposition of the mark on the 
designated spot. For example: farancle [boil] on ftb 
vertebra would signify that the scar is situated directly on the 
prominent vertebra of the neck. 

3. To express that the sign is above or beneath a certain part 
designated the words above and under should be employed, and 
should always be preceded by the preposition at, itself accom- 
panied by the number of centimetres intervening. Example : 
faruncle at 6 above 7th vertebra and at 4 to left 
column. 

4. The word under (Pr. sous) is used instead of beneath (Fr. 
dessous) in dictation as it is shorter and less likely to be confused 
with its opposite, above (dessus), 

5. The words middle and aavss replace the preposition on^ 
when the observer wishes to express that the mark to be described 
is equally distant from the two extremities of the datum point. 

Example: nscvus middle left eyebrow; mole at 3 under 
middle left half of mouth. 

6. We would remark, finally, that, while the preposition of 
precedes a figure of dimension, the preposition at announces a 
value of relation, an inter\'al, a position : at so many centimetres 
under or above. 

7. The numerous examples given in this chapter will show 
that, amid all the elliptical formulae to which the dcatridal vocab- 

(221) 
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ulary has recourse, these two prepositions when followed by a 
number are never suppressed and could not be without making 
the phrase lose all its clearness. 

8. The word of, on the contrary, when it does not precede a 
figure of dimension, as well as the articles a, an, the^ and even 
the preposition <m^ when the latter is itself followed by a comple- 
mentary preposition {on the middle^ on the cross line, etc,) should 
be omitted whenever possible. Thus the complete phrase : a navus 
situated on the middle of the left half of the lower lip will be briefly 

announced : nsevns middle left half lower lip. 



f) SPBCIAX DESIGNATION OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY; 
TERMS AND ANOMALIES PECUUAR TO EACH 

9. The description of the peculiar signs should begin with : 

I. Left upper arm and forearm, then left hand; 
II. Right upper arm and forearm, then right hand; 

III. Face and front of the neck; 

IV. Chest, front of shoulders, and part of stomach situated 

above the waist-band of the trousers; 

V. The back of the neck and the region of the back; 

VI. The other parts of the body where there are any anomalies 
to be noted. 

10. By making it a rule to always begin the examination 
with the left npper member bcibre passing to the right, 
and, in general, with the left half before the right, the 

chances are diminished of a confusion between the words right and 
left, which is always very detrimental. 

11. Each of the six divisions enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph should, moreover, appear in the statement of scars in 

its proper order, with its reman numeral in the margin. 

In order to take every additional precaution against confusion 
between the right and left sides, it is the rule, in spite of the 
presence of the roman numerals I and II which separate the 
peculiarities of the left member from those of the right, to repeat 
the words right and left at the end of each localization of a mark 
observed on these parts. 
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12. The object of the roman numerals reproduced on all the 
signaletic cards is to as far as possible arrange the scars and 
peculiarities in distinct groups according to the parts of the body, 
and thus to facilitate the comparison of the peculiar marks in 
two signaknents suspected to refer to the same individuaL 

13. This is an important mbans op ordbr ths non- 
obsbrvancb op which wottld rbndbr comparisons op this 
kind inpinitbly longbr (l). 

14. The absence of pectdiarities in any division is indicated by 
adaah. 

I And II. Right and Left Upper Ann, Poreann, and Hand 

(plates 63 to 68) 

15. a) The uppbr arm commences at the aboulder and ends 
at the dtow, which we call the humero-cubital articulation, and 
by abbreviation cuhiUd simply. 

The elbow, when its four faces are considered, is divided 
into: cubital posterior (or elbow proper \ cubital intenudp 
cubital external, and xht /aid o/ /he e/iow, which, by analogy 
and abbreviation, we call cubital anterior (plates 63 and 64). 

16. It is these two extremities, shoulder and cubital (2), 
which serve as datum points in designating the location of a scar 
on the arm. Examples: 

Ciomtrix curved with omvity po&terior of 7 yertieml 
oa mboulder left extemml (plate 61, No. a). 

Ciomtrix ainoooa of 9/05 vertieml mi 4 mbore eubitml 
left poaterior (plate 6a, fig. 2, No. 3). 

Nmvum mt 11 mbove eabitml left extemml (plate 63, 
fig. I, No. i). 

Ciomtrix reetilinemr of m oblique intemmi mt 4 mbore 
eubitml left mntero^extemml (plate 64. fig. i. No. i ). 



(1) It U oscleM over aad above Ui^ roaui ■■mcrili to amBber •epArmleljr cock of tb* 
marks already iioap ed aadcr tbc saaM cbapter. Oa tbc ordlaarr aicaalctk cards tba 
pecaliarities soticcd on tbc same part of tbc body are separated froai each otbcr oaljr by 
belac^MlcN d%g«rtmt linn. It is« tbcB«oaly for facilitatiac tbc dcaoaatratftoas, asd 
especially refereoces to remarks on tbc Scares, tbat momX of tbc essMplcs cfvea 
la tbls TOlamc bave beea proeided witb a special serial aambcr. 

(2) la sicaalctic extracts iatcadcd to be pablisbcd or read la coart. etc.. be carefal to 
replace tbc abridged expression of cnkitmi mmitrt^r, cukttmi ptUrtor, etc., by tbc c oa i 
plete and more correct formala of aaferfor /aee. po&Urior /bee, etc.. of CAe aitlMi* 
imtiam of the elbow. 
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17. b) The FOREARM is limited above by the e/bma (or 
cubital) and below by the wrist (plate 63), datum points 
which are to the forearm what the shoulder and cubital articula- 
tion are to the upper arm. Examples: 

Cicatrix curved with cavity anperior of 5/03, oblique 
external, at 3 above wrist left anterior (plate 64, fig. i, 
No. 4). 

An anchor of 6/3 at 6 under cubital right anterior 

(plate 64, fig. 2, No. 3). 

18. c) There are distinguished on the hand (plates 65 and 
67): ist, on the anterior face, the palm; 2nd, on the posterior 
face, the back of the band, not including the fingers; then 
come, 3rd, the five fingers or digits^ which we have already enumer- 
ated while distinguishing the faces, to-wit : the pollex (or 
thumb), the index (first finger), the medius (middle finger), 
the annular (third finger) and the auricular (little finger). 

19. Each finger, the thumb excepted, is composed of three 
phalanges which are joined to each other by articulations called 
joints. Conformably to custom, we begin the enumeration of 
the phalanges and the joints at the upper extremities: first joint 
and first phalanx; second joint and second phalanx; third joint and 

third phalanx. Thus the first joint is contignous with the 
palm in front and with the back of the hand behind. ( i ) 

20. The thumb has only two joints and two phalanges. The 
part of the hand which joins it to the wrist has received, in sig- 
naletic practice, the name of base of the thumb. 

(I) AnAtomists will remark that the articulAr datum points, elbow, wrist and espe- 
cially the finder-joints are determined, in si^naletic practice, not by the theoretical line 
of articulation, the precise localization of which would be somewhat di£Scult, but by the 
folds and furrows of the skin which reveal it outwardly. As a result the datum i>oints 
for the anterior faces are never situated precisely on the same horizontal plane as the 
corresponding ones for the posterior faces. Thus, considered in the soldier without 
arms, the datum line of the anterior wrist is situated two centimetres lower down 
than that of the posterior wrist. 

But the difference is especially noticeable in the case of the first joints of the finders, 
the thumb excepted. While, in the posterior face, our datum points correspond to the 
anatomical line of articulation which passes through the numbers 2, 3 and 4 (plate 67). 
in the anterior we take as a base line the folds on the edge of the palm (see j', plate 65) ; 
that is to say. a position more than two centimetres and a half lower down than that of 
the posterior face. Hence, there may occasionally be some hesitation in the precise 
localization of siffns situated on the lateral faces, which thus find themselves astride 
between two datum points. But the accurate determination of the anatomical line of 
the joint would have presented to our officers mauy more difficulties and afforded still 
less rapidity. 
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21. The space between each finger is defined thus: between 
pollex and index, between index and medius, between 
medins and annular, between annular and auricular 

(plate 67). 

flgculiariiies Special to Regiom I and it 

22. In the posterior space Setween the thumb and index there 
are often found small tattooings, angers, hearts, initials ^ etc, 
of very great signaletic value. 

23. The fingers may be amputated by the last phalanx, by 
the two last phalanges ox by all three phalanges, 

24. Very often, especially as a result of a felon or whitlow 
{panaris), the last phalanx is merely injured without being posi- 
tively removed; the finger is then said to be shortened (Pr. 
racxourci). 

25. The cases where a remaining stump of a nail is more or 
less curved or deviated should also be noted. Fingers which 
have been crushed anteriorly often have the nail thickened. 
An injury at the root of the nail may cause what we call a 
striated nail, a common peculiarity, of great permanence and 
easy to describe, which is noted abbreviatively thus: nail 
medius left striated (plate 68, No. 4). 

26. The scars and cuts on the fingers should be carefully 
described whenever it is evident that their imprints will remain 
for life. 

27. However, when their number exceeds four or five on each 
hand, only the principal ones need be noted. Faint marks, which 
might be overlooked at a subsequent examination, are preceded 
by the adjective slight. 

28. The joints of the fingers, and in general any of the articu- 
lations, are likely to be ankylosed, either slightly, partially 
or completely. In the first case the movement is merely 
impeded, while in the last all movement is impossible. In complete 
anhylosis it must be specified whether the two members are united 
in a straight line or at a right or obtuse angle (see the 
remarks on the measuring of the fingers. First Part, page 125, 
§ 36 and following). 
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III. Face, Ears, and Anterior Face of Neck (plates 69 to 72) 

29. It is suflBcient to recall, without defining them, the different 
parts of the face which may be the seat of peculiar marks, or serve 
as datum points for the indication of their position. They are 
well known to every one, and have already been analyzed in the 
descriptive part of these Instructions. 

30. They are, commencing above, the scalp and the line 
of implantation of the bair; the frontal bosses, right 
and left; and, below, the root of tbe nose; then the eye- 
brows, which are divided into internal point or head of the 
eyebrow (right or left) ; external point or tail of the eyebrow 
(right or left); and middle of the eyebrow (right or left). 

31. Then come : the left eye and the rigbt eye, with their 
upper and lower eyelids which are noticed to have an 
internal and an external angle; the ridge and the base 
of tbe nose, which together form what is called the profile of 
the nose; the wing (rigbt or left) of tbe nose; the tip of 
tbe nose; the under part of tbe nose and the opening of 
tbe nostrils; the chin, divided into the point of tbe cbin 
and the under part of tbe cbin. 

32. If from the chin we ascend obliquely toward the ear, we 
meet the lower part of tbe cbeek, and, immediately below it, 
the jawbone or maxillary {rigbt or left). 

33. There are often observed in scrofulous persons abscesses 
worthy of remark under the maxillaries, at about 5 or 6 centi- 
metres under the lohe of the ear. 

34. Above we find the cbeek proper, then the cbeek^bone 
(Fr. pomtnette)^ and above and behind it the temple. 

In regard to the ear, already described in the Second Part, we 
may mention especially the little cartilage of the tragus and the 
lobe, both very convenient points of reference for the location 
of scars on the cheek and neck. 

Examples of Ptculiar Marks to be Noted under No, III 

Cicatrix rectilinear of 2, horizontal, at 3 above eye^ 
brow, left, half external (plate 72, No. i). 

Cicatrix rectilinear of 1/02, obliqne to left, at i 
above root of nose (plate 72, No. i). 
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Nmrnm mt n under extemml angle of left eye (plate 7a, 
No. 5) . 

Scro/olA with envity enperiotp of 4, oblique mnte^ 
rior, Mt 6 above mnd to left Imrynx under mmxiUmry 

(pUte62, No. 6). 

Funnele at x.5 aboive external point right eyebrow 

(plate 70, No. i). 

Cicatrix triangular of 0.7 at 3 before tragua right 

(plate 70, No. 2). 

36. On the anterior face of the neck there is remarked the 
projection of the Inrynx (commonly known as Adam's apple), 
and lower down, at the top of the chest, is the fork of the ster- 
num, abbreviated to fork simply; both valuable datum points for 
designating the position of the moles, birth-marks and scars of 
which this region is often the seat. Example: 

Nmvua hairy at x.5 under larynx (plate 72, No. 7). 

IV. Cheat, etc (platea 73 and 74) 

37. The datum points for the chbst, or more generally for 
the whole antericr face of the trunk , are: the fork, already men- 
tioned, the right or left nipple or tent^ the umbilicus (or 
navel) and the median. 

38. By median we understand an imaginary line which would 
divide the body into two equal and symmetrical parts, passing 
down the anterior face: through the middle of the forehead, the 
profile of the nose and chin, the fork, the navel and the crotch 
(plate 62, figs. I and 2, line X Y). Although it is rarely util- 
ized as regards the face, it is in constant use for the chest. 

39. In the formulae of localization it should appear only in the 
second place, after a first more definite indication with relation to 
the fork, to the nipple, or to the navel. 

Examples of Ptculiar Marks to be Noted under No. iV 

Nmvua at 6 under larynx and at j to left median 

(plate 74, No. I ). 

Cicatrix of operation for eroup of a.3, vertieal, at 3 
under larynx (plate 74, No. 2). 
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Cicatrix rectilinear of 3,3, oblique external, at 7 
under fork and at 3 to left median (plate 74, No. 5). 

Nwvua at a above and behind right teat (plate 74, 
No. 6V 

Very deep cicatrix curved with superior cavity of 
S/09 at 13 under fork and at 2 to right median (plate 
74, No. 7). 

Cicatrix round of bum of 3 at 10 above umbilicus 
on median three-quarters to left of latter (plate 74, 
No. 10). 



V. Back of the Neck and Region of the Back (plates 75 and 76) 

40. On the posterior plane, the median is represented by the 
vertebral column, abbreviatively the column. The other datum 
point for the whole surface of the back is the seventh vertebra 
or prominent vertebra, which for this region plays the part which 
devolves on the fork in the case of the chest. So this datum 
point should always be announced first, before the column. 

The seventh vertebra, abbreviated to yth merely, is situated on 
the vertebral column a little above the line of the shoulders. 
In thin subjects it projects in the normal position; when it does 
not do so, its place is determined either by feeling with the fingers 
or by making the subject's head incline forward a moment. 

41. It is somewhat difiBcult to distinguish the seventh vertebra 
from the sixth or fifth, which may be equally prominent. The 
errors which result from confusions of this kind are too slight for 
us to insist upon them. 

Examples 0/ Peculiar Marks to be Noted under No, V 

Deep cicatrix slightly curved with cavity superior 
of 5 oblique external, at xa under 7th and at 9 to 
right column (plate 75, No. 5). 

Deep nwvus at 18 under 7th and at 10 to left coU 

umn (plate 76, No. 6). 

Cicatrix rectilinear of 3/02, oblique external, at 24 
under 7th and at 6 to left column (plate 76, No. 7). 
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VL Aaomaliet and Ptcnliaritica to be Noted on Other Parts of the Bodj 

42. The method of description whooe application to the npper 
membera and the tmnk we have just described is equally apfdica- 
ble to the lower members. Its use, however, is much more lim- 
ited, as the metric signalment shotdd generally be taken, in the 
stations, without the subject having to remove his trousers. So 
we shall enter into no details. 

^43. The observer who has familiarized himself with the pre- 
ceding examples will readily settle each case separately. He 
need never hesitate to go ahead and make use in his descriptions 
of the words of current speech, whenever the technical vocabtilary 
does not furnish him with more precise ones. 

44. The minimum number of peculiar marks which shotild be 
described in each subject is, as we have said, from five to six. 
But in some cases it may be necessary to more than double this 
number. In fact, when a subject presents a great number of 
scars, it is impossible to limit one's choice to identically the same 
ones that have been or may be selected by another observer. Now 
the agreement of some of the peculiar marks being an indispensa- 
ble element of identification, it becomes necessary, in such cases, 
to describe about all the important marks. 

45. In the VBRY BXCHPTiONAL cases where the minimum of 
six peculiar marks cannot be obtained, it is indicated that this 
insufficiency is not the result of negligence on the part of the 
operator by adding the formula: no otbera. 



CHAPTER m.— MANNER OF ANNOUNCING AND RECORDING THE 

MARKS OBSERVED 



1. The taking of the peculiar marks demands a certain rapid- 
ity: ist, in the enunciation of the descriptive phrase; and 2ndy 
in the very act of writing it. We will indicate the means by 
which this double end can be obtained. 

I. Rapidity in the Announcing 

2. This is easily acquired if one takes care, from the very 
first exercises, never to deviate from the prescribed order of 
description and localization. 

3. The phrases, always running in the same mold, take on a 
certain rhythm which soon imposes itself upon the anthropo- 
metrical apprentice and guards him against any omission. 

4. Let us take as an illustration the mark No. 3 (plate 64, 
fig. i), which is thus specified: 

Cicatrix rectilinear of 6 oblique internal at 9 above 
wriat left posterior. 

5. We would remark in the first place, from the point of view 
of the rhythm of the phrase, the opposition of sound which is 
generally observed between the obliquity of a scar situated on a 
member and the designation of the face on which it is placed. It 
is easy to see that when the obUquity is internal or extemcd the 
mark can only be situated on the anterior or posterior faces, and 
inversely, that when the obliquity is anterior ox posterior the mark 
must be on one of the external or internal faces. 

The opposition of sotmd resulting from this balancing, as it 
were, of the words is expressed by the following mnemonic for- 
mula, which is not without some use at the beginning of an 
apprenticeship: When the obliquity is in or (that is to say, when 
the term which indicates it ends in a/), the face is in Bl\and, 
inversely, when the obliquity is in al the face is in or. 

(230) 
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6. There is no exception to this rule except for the marks 
sitnated on the borders midway between two faces; one can imag- 
ine an oblique anterior sign situated on a face qualified as 
external-anterior. 

7. We would remark in conclusion that our expression, ut 9 
Above wrist left indicates only by way of deduction that the 
mark is on the forearm. Similarly, in speaking of a luttms 
(mole), when we say that it is a/ j abaife head of left eyebrow^ we 
imply that this sign is on the forehead. To mention the poedtion 
in exact terms would uselessly make the phrase a word longer. 

8. Concliuiion : Avoid atmoimcliig the name of the 
part of the body which is the seat of the peculiarity, 
whenever its precise position can easily be deduced 
£rom the indications ftamished by the datnm points. 

II. Rapidity in the Act of Writing the Statement of Pecnliar Marks 

9. This is obtained by the use of abbreviations reduced to such 
a point that some of them resemble in form the signs tised in 
stenography. 

10. The first edition of the SignaletU Instructions had already 
given a list of them, vtry limited as to ntmiber and boldness of 
abbreviation, but left their use optional 

11. The needs of practice have since then largely extended 
their application, at the same time giving them a shorter and 
shorter and more an djnore conventio nal form . 

12. This cursive writing has attained to-day, in the central 
services of Paris, Lyons and Marseilles, a degree of perfection 
which could not be excelled and which demonstrates that it has 
reached its final shape. Thanks to it, a clerk after five or six 
days of practice easily succeeds in writing down the statement of 
scars as fast as it can be dictated. Finally, the legibility of the 
phrases thus produced is such that their interpretation is mani- 
festly easier and more rapid than if they had been written out 
in full. 

13. The proof of this is that the employees of the central 
service in Paris whose duty it is to make the investigations in the 
anthropometrical files prefer to recopy with abbreviations the 
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various signalments of recidivists under assumed names which 
are sent to them daily from other parts of France for identifica- 
tion, rather than to use them as they are. 

14. So we cannot too strongly recommend that anthropometri- 
cal officers should familiarize themselves with these signs; the 
economy of time in the task of writing which will thence result 
will compensate them liberally, after the first week, for the very 
short apprenticeship which they require. 

15. Nevertheless, the copies of signalments destined for the 
judicial or administrative authorities should always be written out 
in ordinary characters whenever there is room to suppose that the 
persons who will have to make use of them may not be familiar 
with the practice of such professional processes. 

16. We give further on four lists of our abbreviations : the 
one hereafter, in the Instructions ^ with an explanatory commentary 
for teaching; the other grouped in a table ^ following the order of 
the chapters, for the first attempts of a secretary; a third, in the 
alphabetical order 0/ terms; and the fourth, in the alphabetical order 
of abbreviations. This last is especially addressed to the unin- 
itiated reader, to a counsel for the defense, for example, who 
might have occasion to decipher an abridged statement of scars or 
to verify its translation. 

17. The extension of abbreviations to other terms 
tha^ those of these lists wonld inevitably lead to 
confhsion and should be absolutely prohibited. The 

special advantage that might be drawn from them would moreover 
be insignificant, the list of abbreviations recommended including 
the whole number of terms in most frequent use. 

18. The signs, and particularly those which are reduced to 
simple initials or to conventional lines, ought to be drawn very cor- 
redly, if one wishes to avoid seeing them degenerate into an illeg- 
ible scrawl. 

With the exception of the several cases that we are about to 
point out, it is particularly necessary to guard oneself against 
uniting by supplementary strokes the words which ought to be 
separated, or inversely from omitting the connecting strokes 
between the different letters of the same abbreviation. 
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19. Example: small (or Utile or petty) , matium tLod lafg^e (or 
great) are entered here, as for the descriptive characteristics, by 
means of the initials p. m. g., while the datum-point wrisi (or 
poigne, Fr. pcignei) is represented by the group of consonants 
pg. The hand and the eye habituate themselves readily to fixing 
and reading under this form the word wrist. But let a negligent 
or inexperienced clerk happen to separate the p from the g, and 
the unguarded reader will be tempted to read "small-large*' {petU 
grand) until the contradiction between the terms thus connected 
makes him divine his mistake or rather that of his correspondent 

20. The signs and letters employed are chosen in such wise as 
to form a symbol as much shorter than the term to be repre- 
sented as its use is more frequent 

2 1 . An effort has been made to preserve only the initial letter of 
the principal terms or, in case of repetition, the first consonant or 
the group of .consonants of the first syllable. The consonants, in 
fact, which are the skeletons of words, characterixe the latter infi- 
nitely better than the voweb do. 



22. Several of the most frequent terms, beginning with the 
same initial letter, have been distinguished by means of the 
exclusive adoption for each one of them of a special kind of letter 
(capital, small letter, Latin or Greek characters, etc). Two 
signs, borrowed from stenography, are in no wise connected with 
the alphabet, and are absolutely conventional. It is with the 
description of these forms, to some extent over-abridged, which 
(as we must admit) give to this writing as a whole a somewhat 
strange aspect, that we shall begin the re\new of the cicatricial 
vocabulary. 

23. ist. Ahbreviatums with a stenographic and super-abridged 
farm. See on the large synoptic tahU of signaUtic terms(77 a) ,\M&t 

column on the right, the special list of signs with coiiTeii- 

tional forms. The words above and under ^ which return so 
often in our formulae for scars, are represented, the first by a 
horizontal mark about three millimetres long, traced from left to 
right along the dotted line printed on the card, surmounted by a 
semicircle with a large vertical diameter and ^-ith its conca\nty 
turned towards the right. The semicircle should be added to the 
horizontal line by returning a little backwards and upwards, that 
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is to say, without losing contact with the paper, without lifting 
the pen. 

24. The word under, the meaning of which is the opposite of 
the preceding, is represented by a little horizontal mark of the 
same kind as the preceding and terminated by a hook descending 
below the line. Thus the symbols for the words above and under 
are distinguished only by the place of the hook, which is situated 
above to represent the first, and below to represent the second. 

25. By analogy, the adjectives superior [upper] and inferior 
[lower] are figured by the same signs as the prepositions above 
and under, the sense and the position of these designs in the sen- 
tence suflBcing to indicate with which of the two parts of speech, 
preposition or adjective, one is dealing. 

26. The four faces, anterior, posterior, internal and external, 
are each represented by their initial letter traced in charac- 
ters imitating certain Greek letters: anterior by alpha, «; posterior 
by a letter recalling the rho, p\ internal by an iota, «; and exter- 
nal by an epsilon, e. 

27. The loop of the symbol for anterior is turned, be it said in 
passing, in the opposite direction from that of posterior. In 
regard to the symbol for this latter term, it is important to 
begin it by tracing with a pen a little horizontal mark one or two 
millimetres long, following very exactly the dotted line before 
ascending to form the loop; finally, a detail quite as important, it 
is necessary to take care that the last stroke of the loop descends 
vertically in relation to the line; the inverse inclination, that is to 
say, oblique from above to below and from left to right, is even 
preferable, so far as this stroke is concerned, to the inclination 
from right to left of ordinary writing. 

28. There is nothing to be said regarding the abbreviation for 
internal, the sign employed having the same form in the Greek 
writing, and in English and French, as it has here. 

29. As for the symbol for external, we wotild remark that it is 
not a capital E, as one might think at first sight, but a design 
analogous in form to a reversed 3, of the same height as the body 
of the cursive writing. 

30. By an exception to the general direction (§18) which for- 
bids the union of signs in abridged writing there is allowed for 
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greater rapidity a fusicm of the six preceding symbols with 
the letter Ct abbreviation of the word curved, which constantly 
occurs in connection with them. 

31. We have seen, indeed, that the form of scar qualified as 
curved should always be foUowed by an indication of the face 
{superior or inferior, anterior or posterior, internal or external) 
towards which the concavity of the curve is turned. On the other 
hand, it is the rule to omit in the written phrase the words wilk 
cavity, while continuing to announce them in the spoken phrase. 
Thus the phrases dictated: cicatrix curved with cavity superior, or 
cicatrix curved tvith cavity internal, become when transcribed: 

cic. c. sup. — cic. c. int. 

32. The union of the letter c with the sax signs above results 
in the production of veritable monograms which permit the repre- 
senting of a whole clause with a single toss of the pen (see in 
the lower part of the last column on the right of the large synop- 
tic table, the list of compositb convbntional signs). 

33. The two super-abridged signs departing ever so little from 
the ordinary forms of writing of which it still remains for us to 
speak stand for the words left (or sinister, Fr. gauche) and right 
(or dexter, Fr. droit). The first is represented by its initial 
consonant g, which is distinguished from the similar abbrevia- 
tion of the word great by tracing the upper loop to the right of 
the long stroke, and not to the left as in the ordinary French or 
English small ^. This form of ^ is not absolutely exceptional; it 
is met with in some kinds of commercial handwriting, e^iedally 
of English origin. 

It is distinguished from the S3rmbol for posterior by its loop below 
and by its general inclination oblique from right to left, parallel 
to the ordinary direction of writing, and no longer x-ertical. It 
may also be said of this sign that it di£Fers from the small h of 
German script or from the long s of old-fashioned French and 
English script only by a diminution in the height of the upper 
loop. 

34. The word right is figured by means of a sign analogous to 
the dele of proof-readers, that is to say, an initial letter d fur- 
nished at the top and left of the ascending stroke with a descend- 
ing loop which is terminated by a final stroke that crosses again to 
the right (also used in German and Greek manuscript writings). 
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35. 2iid, Abbreviations reduced to the initial letter of the word to be 
represented. The five fingers of the hand are represented by the 
initial of the [technical] name of each of them written in a manu- 
script capital letter, with the exception of the auricular (little 
finger), which, in order to distinguish it from the abbreviation of 
annular (third finger), is represented by an O. 

36. The three kinds of inclination, horizontal^ vertical and 
oblique, are written respectively by means of the consonants A, 
vr and h; this last in place of the initial vowel O, already 
employed for the auricular. Oblique internal will therefore be 
written h «, oblique external b «, oblique anterior b a, etc. It is 
allowed in practice for the symbol of vertical, vr, to take on in 
cursive writing the form of a w. 

37. The symbols P-I, I-M, M-A, A-O, will be read 
respectively: between thumb (pollex) and index; between index 
and medius; between medius and annular; between annular and 
auricular, 

38. The words relating to the shape of linear scars {cicatrices) : 
rectilinear, airved (already mentioned), sinuous, and broken, are 
represented by means of the corresponding letters : r, c, s, 
and br. 

39. j is the abbreviation for joint, and / that adopted for 
phalanx. One should unite by a final stroke and trace without 
lifting the pen the letters j or / and the number of the joint or 
phalanx which must always and necessarily precede them. Ex- 
ample: ist phalanx and 2nd joint are written if and zj\ 3rd joint 
2inA 3rd phalanx ^ jj and j/. 

40. Let us finally recall for the sake of memory the letters 
p. m. g.f abbreviations already mentioned for the words little, 
medium and great, and the letter k already employed in the 
anthropometrical part to designate ankylosis, 

41. 3rd, Abbreviations composed of several consonants together 
without intervening vowels. It will be sufficient to enumerate 
them without comment, as the motives which have determined 
the preservation of certain letters may be easily deduced from the 
preceding considerations and examples. 
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42. The numeral adjectives: some (Fr. qtuiques) ,^^qq; several 
KVx.plusieurs^ compart ^ural )=zpl8f numerous {or numbers of) 

43. The qoalifications of form: troken^^br (already men- 
tioned); deviaied=dv; sfuare=:qr; hooked (Fr. en crochet^ com- 
pare croUhei )=:crcb; cavity^=^cv; light or slight=ilg; parallel^=> 
pri; promtneni=prm; iraversed^^trv. 

44. The qualificatives of position : apart (or distant), dst; 
situated, at. 

45. The metric substantives centimetre and millimetre, when 
they could not be indicated by deduction comformably to the 
directions of paragraph i8» page 2i8» will be represented reflect- 
ively by the letters cm and mm. 

46. The peculiarities: fossette ot dimplr=^fsi; netims or mol€=^ 
nvf variola or small'Pox-=vrl ; point=:pt. 

47. The abbreviations of this category that it remains for us 
to enumerate all relate to the parts of the body. Here is a list of 
them, arranged in conformity with the directions of paragraph 9 
on page 222 : 

I and II. Upper Limb ( left and nght ) 

biceps .... b^p> 

cubiul (humeio-cubiul ardcuUtioii. or elbow) cb. 

wrist (already meDtioDed. Fr. poignet) . pg, 

finger, or digit ..... dgt, 

palm ...... pAi. 

bate of thumb or pollez ba. P. 

III. Face and Front of Neck 

face or visage ..... ^ag, 

hair (Fr. dk^^raur) .... ehvx. 

forehead ...... fr. 

frontal boss ..... hm. fr. 

eyebrow, or supercilium ate* 

eyelid (Fr./aa|^t?rr ) .... pp, 

angle (of the eye), etc. .... gi, 

nostril ...... nr. 

cheek-bone (Fr./KMifyii^//^; pmt. 

tragus ...... trg. 

mouth (Fr. doucMe) .... be. 

maxillary, or jaw-bone .... a jr. 

lar\'nz ...... Irx. 
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rV. Chest 

fork {Tr./ourchette) .... fro. 

clavicle ...... civ. 

teat, or nipple , . . tU 

sternum ...... sir. 

umbilicus, or navel ..... mhh 

median, or median line .... md, 

V. Back of Neck and Region of the Back 

seventh vertebra ..... 7® 
(spinal) colimin .... cL 

omoplate, or shoulder-blade ompL 

48. 4th. Terms abridged according to the ordinary formula : 
consonants and vowels together. Most of the abbreviations of this 
nature relate to the terms which determine the nature of the 
peculiarity, to-wit: 

amputated ..... amp. 

cicatrix, or scar ..... cic. 

circular ...... circ^ 

furuncle, or boil ..... fur, 

freckles (Pr. rousseur) rouaa. 

scrofula ..... scrof. 

tattooing . , taU 

triangle ..... trigL 

We add the two opposite prepositions: 

behind (Fr. arriire) .... ari, 

before (Fr. avani) ..... avt. 

as well as the following parts of the body: 

CBT CFt. oreil/e) .... orL 

root of the nose (Fr. racine du nez) . . rac* 



Appendix 



A. JUDICIAL PHOIXXIRAPHY 



GBNBRAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The anthropometrical observations, corroborated by the state- 
ment of peculiar marks and by the descriptive information for the 
face, are amply sufficient to assnre the identification of any individ- 
ual who, after having been measured for Ike first time at an adillt 
age, might come to be arrested and remeasured at some later time, 
no matter how many 3rears may separate the two operations. 

But this does not hold good when the FixsT signalment has 
been taken while the subject was under twenty 3rears of age. 

The adding of a photographic portrait to the signalment 
becomes then so mudi the more necessary the further towards 
infancy it is desired to carry the investigation of the identity. It 
should be admitted that as a rule it is difficult to pursue a vert/i- 
cation in the anthropometrical archives further back than the 
twenty-first year, and absolutely impossible beyond the 
eighteenth year, without the aid of a profile photograph from the 
right side. 

And again it is desirable that the photograph annexed to the 
signalment should conform as much as possible to the well-defined, 
uniform type adopted according to my indications for the central 
archives of the identification service. 

It is to the exposition of the rules defining this type of photo- 
graph that this appendix is devoted. The professional photo- 
grapher or the mere amateur who will observe these rules will find 
it exceedingly easy to attain the desired result. 

If special reasons, and particularly the resistance of the subject, 
should prevent their strict observance, all efforts must be concen- 
trated on the securing of a profile or three-quarters print from the 
right side, reproducing the details of the ear. The pattern of the 



( 
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RIGHT ear is in fact (together with the color of the iris) the best 
and almost the only element of identification which is offered by 
minors of less than eighteen years. An instantaneous portrait 
will always be much easier to take in profile than in full face. 

In lack of a photograph it should be endeavored to make a 
drawing or even a mould or impression of this same ear. A sketch, 
again, even poorly executed by a person of little skill in drawing 
but having a sufficient knowledge of the morphological anoma- 
lies of the ear, might, in lack of better, take the place of photo- 
graphy. 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Each subject should be photographed, ist, in full-face, and, 2nd, in 
profile from the right side^ under the following conditions: a) of lighif b) 
of reduction^ c) of pose^ and (t) of fnounting, 

a) LIGHT 

2. The light for the full-face pose should come from the left of the sub- 
ject, the right side reniaining in comparative shadow. 

3. The light for the profile pose should fall perpendicularly upon the 
subject's face. 

b) REDUCTION 

4. The scale of reduction adopted for the judicial photograph, both full- 
face and profile, is one-seventh. In other words, the number of the 
objective should be chosen in such a way, and the distance between the 
objective cmd the posing-chair so arranged, that a length of 28 centimetres 
passing vertically through the external angle of the left eye of the subject to 
be photographed gives on the plate an image reduced to 4 centimetres, 
within a millimetre more or less (42 7=28). 

5. It is on the external angle of the left eye that the apparatus should be 
focused for the full-face photograph; while for the profile photograph the 
external angle of the right eye is taken, these two parts corresponding 
respectively to the most illuminated median position of each pose. 

6. To find quickly the relative position of the chair and the apparatus 
which determines this scale of portrait, seat a willing subject of medium 
build in the posing chair very squarely and with his face to the camera, 
making him hold vertically^ in the plane of his face, against the outer comer 
of his left eye, a slender wooden rule on which a strip of white paper 28 
centimetres long has been previously glued. The photographer, on the 
other hand, holding in his hand a bristol-board card 4 centimetres wide, 
should move his apparatus farther away or nearer until the 28 centimetres of 
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the role gives on the groaad glaat of the CAmcrm an image reduced to 4 oeoti- 
metres, is lie cmn readily assmne himself by pladng his hristol-boaid card 
npoo it ( I ). 

7. In order to avoid the necessity of any experimenting at later sitting* 
it win be sufficient to fix once for all on the floor of the studio two small 
cleats, which will allow the chair and camera to be replaced immedistely in 
their respective positions. 

c) FOtX 

S. It la •btolittcly ladlspcnnablc that inboUi potei for Jmdicial 
photographs to be used for ideatlftcmtlon the Mih||eet ehoold be 
bareheaded. 



9. If for reasons peculiar to the case it should be necessary for the sub- 
ject to be also photographed wilA kis kat on, this last pose should be made 
the object of a third photograph, which it will then be very advantageoua 
to take at full length, in conformity with the instructions that will be 
given in paragraph 25. 

la Take care that in both poses, the full-face and profile, the subject is 
squarely seated, his shoulders as much as possible at an even height, hit 
head resting against the head-rest and his look karizanlal^ directed straight 
before him. 

11. In the full-face pose, the subject should be csused to fix his eyes 
steadily on the camera, which will usually create no difficulty. In the pro- 
file pose, one can avoid the very frequent displacement of the ejre sideways 
in the direction of the operator by asking the subject to look at some fixed 
point or, still better, at a mirror placed in a line with his face as far away aa 
the width of the room will permit and at the same height aa the objective, 
that is, at about i> so above the ground. 

12. Adjtutwuni of tki immge on tJU piaU. It is strictly forbidden to 
'* plunge '* or " raise the nose of ** the camera. 

As the optical axis of the objective should always remain horiaootal and 
the plane oi the ground glass or sensitive plate vertical, the ad justm e n t can 
be regulated only by the vertical displacement of the optical apparatus 
effected by means of the crank or lever of the camera. 

Thus the image of the top of the head, in order to appear properly 00 the 
plate, should be brought to 35 millimetres below the center of the plate, 
which leaves only one centimetre of light above the imsge, when the 9 x la 
sise is employed. 



(1) Bcf« U the theoretical tolatkMi of tbtMflMqMSlloa: «• kaowtlMttbtlalcrrttl 
bctwcca the dUpkracoi ead tbt ob|cct« or more exactly bctweea tte ttnUr ol tte o bj ec t - 
ive end the pert of the ob|ect cboeea for the focos. U eq«al to the focal leaalh ol the 
oblective msed maltipUed bj the redactioa aaBber iacreaMd by oae. 

Go this priadpU. Mppoeiaa aa objoctive to have • focal leacth of 12 ceattecCres. the 
dieUBce which fthoold leparate lu dUphracm from the exteraal sacle of the eye wtt be 
cq«Al 10 2 au S6 (0^ X S*2 J6). 
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13. Moreover, it is strongly recommended, before regulating the placing 
on the plate, to decentralize the camera 18 millimetres downwards, so that 
the optical axis of the apparatus passes approximately through the middle 
of the space of 35 millimetres reserved for the face. This decentralizing 
necessarily results in bringing the objective to the height of the subject's 
eyes, that is to say, the ordinary position of the human vision. 

14. For the profile pose turn the chair fp^ffom right to left. 

Place the subject completely in profile so that, seen from the apparatus, 
the head, the body and the top of the chair-back all appear entirely in a side 
view. 

15. Before proceeding to the actual taking of the profile portrait, take 
care to verify and correct, if necessary, the figure of the reduction, which 
should then be regulated, as has been said above, on the vertical plane pass- 
ing through the external angle of the right eye. 

The special posing chair, which will be described further on, renders 
these preliminary verifications unnecessary by allowing the scale of reduc- 
tion for both poses and the lateral adjustment to be regulated once for all. 

16. As part of the value of the profile portrait consists in the indication 
of the slope of the forehead, one should take care to have the prisoner push 
back any locks of hair which might hide his forehead. 

17. The ears shotild always be disengasred £rom the hair, in 
both the profile and fall-face portraits. 

To obtain this result in certain cases of shaggy and unkempt hair it will 
sometimes be necessary tp confine the hair either with a piece of twine or a 
rubber band (for the profile pose only). 

18. Profile photographs in which the contour of the ear does not appear 
in its entirety will have to be taken over again. 

d) SIZE AND HOUMTING OP THS PRINTS 

19. The prints should be cut at about 8 millimetres above the hair and 
pasted on a sheet of bristol-board, the profile on the left and the full face on 
the right As much of the bust should be left as the height of the negatives 
will permit, perhaps between 8 and 9 centimetres, cmd nothing should be cut 
off from the width of the shoulders in full face photographs. 

20. By employing a suitable multiplier the two poses may be grouped on 
the same card of 9x 13 centimetres, obtained by cutting a card of 13 x 18 in 
two. The base thus measures 130 millimetres, of which 72 are devoted to the 
face and 58 to the profile. 

GBNBRAL OBSBRVATIONS 

21. The plates should never be retouched in any way^ with the exception 
of the hollows or pricks in the gelatine, which would produce on the print 
black spots resembling a mole or a scar. Any embellishment or rejuvenating 
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•of the image by effBdng on the pUte the wfinklet, Mtn and pecnliaritice of 
the ikin ii strictly forbidden. 

22. In the photographic department of the Parisian P r ef ec tur e of Police, 
to avoid confusion in the transcription of the names and to facilitate the sob- 
sequent classing of the ncgatiyes, a provisional serial number is given to 
each of them, according to the order in which the subject waaenteredon the 
daily list of photographs to be taken. The numben are printed on loose 
tickets of about 3 centimetres in width and are slipped one after another into 
a pocket placed on the top of the back of the chair seen from one side. 

23. This indication reproduced on the negative by photography itself 
allows one, by referring to the list for the day, to immcxliaiely find again the 
name of the subject, which is then written on the gelatine in rev e r sed letters 
underneath the profile. The date of the making of the negative is placed 
immediately after, written in figures in the usual order; ifsy, nnw/A, yeiar. 
Finally, under the full face portrait, there is traced, farther towards the 
right, the general serial number which is to determine the definite pladag of 
each negative in the archives ( 1 ). 

FULL LXlfCTB POmnLAXTt 

24. I'kU Ungih portraits, which are little used in Judicial iaquirica. 
should be taken only on the e xpr es s request of the court. 

25. For this kind of portrait, the photographer should place hissubject in 
somewhere near a three-quarter pose, the left side by preference, being very 
careful not to cause any constraint in the attitude of the individual. With 
this in view, he should tell him in an off-hand way to put his hat on, and 
will thus seek, without awakening his distrust, to get him to place his hat 
on his head as nearly as possible in the same manner in which he usually 
wean it. Then the photograper should place beside hissubject some objects 
a pprop r iate to his social condition and selected with a view to give, by 
comparison, some idea of his height, such as a bureau a caf^ table, a 
chair, etc. 

26. The reduction to be observed is 1/21 for the 9/13 siae, or t/14 for th« 
very rare cases where reco ur se is had to the album sise. 

27. Whatever may be the pose and the reduction empk>yed, a spcdal 
heading should alwajrs give the figure for the latter, either at the side or the 
back of the print. 



(1) Dr. Laadc^rofcMor of medical Itniipmdcaccftaddcpvtyasyoroi; 
directed the ortmaisatioo of • maakipal aatkropomctricml •erric« ia ttel dtjr. has 
loasly rvplaced tte lascripUoa oa tte aesativca ia itft— d wrlliaa (wkkk rfMlwi 
■omc practice) by a direct iaacriptioa oa a baad of traaspareat paper, wklck la ttea 
taraed over aad pasted oa the tetatiae. TIm resalt obtaiaed ia eaceUeaA. if aol bettar 
tbaa with the direct writias. 



SPECIAL POSING CHAIR (i) MECHANICALLY ASSURING A UNI- 
FORMITY OF REDUCTION BETWEEN FULL-FACE 
AND PROFILE PHOTOGRAPHS 



THBORBTICAI, CONSIDERATIONS 

The dimensions of the seat (width 25 centimetres, depth 25 centimetres,, 
concavity of the back 2 centimetres) are purposely very limited in order to- 
allow the subject as little latitude as possible in the manner of seating him- 
self, forcing him to sit exactly in such a manner that his spinal column is 
supported by the back of the chair. For the same purpose, a projecting 
border, slightly sharp, surroirnds the seat and induces the subject to instinct- 
ively correct his position if at first he has seated himself a little side- 
ways. As a final precaution a metal arrow set into the middle of the upper 
edge of the chair-back enables the photographer to see at a glance while 
adjusting the head-rest whether the middle of his subject's back, indicated by 
the seam of the coat, coincides with the median plane of the chair. If not, 
instead of trying to rectify the position by a lateral movement of the body 
more or less forced, he should ask the subject to stand up and then immedi- 
ately afterwards to sii dozvn squarely. 

It is quite evident that under these conditions, once the optical axis of 
the apparatus is directed perpendicularly to the middle of the chair, every 
subject who comes and sits down there may be photographed immediately 
in a front view without any "adjustment** having to be made laterally. The 
only individual adaptation that has still to be made is to regulate the height 
of the objective proportionately to that of the subject*s bust. 

The reduction figure for any one objective depending only on the distance 
which separates the apparatus from the object to be reproduced, the immo- 
bility of the seat results in assuring at the same time the uniformity of the 
scale. 

This last is established and regulated once for all on the anthropometrical 
principles which we are about to present. 

We recall, in the first place, that the scale of reduction should be calcu- 
lated on a plane parallel to the sensitive glass and passing through the object 
chosen to regulate the focusing of the image, and that the spot prescribed for 
this operation, as regards the jfull-face portrait, is the external angle of the 
left eye ( J J 4 and 5, p. 240). 

(1) Thanks to the simplification of the process by the use of this chair, a single 
officer is enabled to take daily, in the space of two hours and without assistance of any 
kind, from fifty to eighty negatives, each one of two poses side by side and under con- 
ditions of the most rigorous uniformity. 

(244) 
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Now» aocorate messureiiienti taken on thirty mbiiects of Ttrioot tmildft 
have enabled us to fix upon 19 oentimetret as the average diatanoe which 
aeparatea the corner of the eye from the back of the chair. 

The determination of this anthropometrical fact enablea na to make the 
reduction in a uniform, and in a certain aenae an impersonal, manner. 
It ia evident that it would be much more eaact and more simple to replace 
"the a8<entimetre rule held by a willing subject of medium build *' ({ 6) by 
a larger rod, held vertically at 19 centimetres in front of the chair-back. In 
this way the calculation for the reduction will escape the errors arising from 
differences of individual build, which otherwise would require the rule to be 
more or less sdvanced according to the subject. Finally, it wiU be mors 
exact in proportion to the length of the rule upon which it is found practical 
to base it. 

After the examination of the conditions which mechanically regulate the 
placing on the plate and the reduction of the full-face portraits, we pass to 
the study of the profile photographs. 

The instructions prescribe that these latter should be focused on the ex- 
ternal angle of the right eye. Now, we may suppose, for reaaons of sym- 
metry, that the full-face portrait has been focined on this side. If the 
instructions have designated for this pose the left eye, it is on account of 
the prescribed direction of the light which should leave the right eye in 
shadow. But it is evident that every full-face picture focused on the left 
eye will be so at the same time on the right tyt, and that thia latter position 
may be regarded as being the only focal axis of the two poses. 

The conclusion from this begging of the question is that it would snfioe in 
theory, in order to pass rapidly from the full-face pose to the right-hand pro- 
file pose without having to disturb either objective or focus and without subse- 
quent reduction, to turn the chair with the subject 90^, taking aaaxis of rota- 
tion the vertical line paasing through the external angle of the r^A/ eye. 

Nothing is easier to determine than the position of the projection of this 
point on the seat. In the first place it goes without saying that, by the defi- 
nition, it must be contained in the planeof adjustment which passes through 
the eyes and which, as we have said before, is 19 centimetres distant from the 
back of the chair. On the other hand, any one can observe that the interval 
which separates the outer comer of the tyt from the median line (or more 
precisely from the ridge of the itose) is equal to about 5 centimetres, and 
that thia dimension varies very little from one individual to another. Con- 
sequently, the position of the vertical projection of the outer comer of the 
eye on the horizontal surface of the aeat will be geometrically determined by 
the intersection of the parallel drawn at 19 centimetres from the bottom of 
the back of the chair with that drawn five centimetres to the right of its 
median line. 

Nevertheless if, passing from theory to practice, we should seek to take a 
profile portrait immediately after a full-face pose by turning the diair pre- 
cisely on this axia, we should observe this fact, which can easQy be 
explained however, that the new image obtained, while continuing to be in 
focus, would cease to be on the plate, and that the back and part of the rear 
of the head of the profile would fall beyond the limits of the ground glass. 
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Hence the necessity, if one wishes to succeed in preserving the necessary 
immobility of the objective, after having turned the chair 90®, oi pushing it 
forward a distance which experience shows to be 16 centimetres ( i ). 

This double movement, the rotation of 90^ and the advancement of 16 
centimetres, may be combined and executed simultaneously by placing the 
axis of rotation eccentrically. 

A very simple geometrical construction f umislies the solution of this ele- 
mentary problem in mechanics. 

Another consequence of the immobility of the optical apparatus combined 
with the geometrically assured fixity of the axis of rotation of the chair, is 
that this latter returns at each pose to the same position on the ground-glass 
and the sensitive plate. 

Advantage has been taken of this circumstance, as we have seen in para- 
graph 22, to fix at the top of the back the small metal pocket destined to 
contain the serial number of each plate, which is thus uniformly and 
mechanically reproduced at the bottom and to the right of the profile pic- 
ture. By increasing the height of the ticket a little, it may easily be made 
to contain, also, the name of the subject and the date of the taking of the 
photograph. But this arrangement, which would avoid the inscription in 
reversed writing, would somewhat disfigure the profile image. 

Lastly, the profile of the back, the height of which has been fixed at 95 
centimetres, bears a centimetrical graduation decreasing from top to bottom, 
which has been so arranged as to permit of ascertaining from the photo- 
graphic print the height of the trunk of the subject photographed. 

This information is indicated by the black line drawn photographically on 
the gelatine across the image of the graduation on the back by means of a 
needle fixed on the negative frame at 74 millimetres above the lower edge of 
the plate. 

This mechanical measurement of the trunk should coincide, within a 
centimetre more or less, with that resulting from the direct anthropometrical 
observation. Should a noticeably greater divergence take place, it should 
be attributed either to an error on the part of the anthropometrical operators, 
or, much more reasonably, to a transposition of the movable number on the 
back or of the names and inscriptions subsequently traced on the gelatine. 
This, then, is a valuable means of making sure that the name, the signal- 
ment, and the photograph are attributed to the individual to whom they 
really belong. 

To the posing-chair is attached a glass, on which the subject should fix 
his eyes during the profile pose. To enable it to be easily placed in any 
position it is supported on a stem of i m 50. 

But the principal object of this accessory, called briefly mirror-stand^ is 
to enable the photographer to more easily obtain an exact profile pose of the 
subject. All he needs to do is to place himself behind the latter and, at the 



(1) This advancement of 16 centimetres x>ermit8 the tuinc of any kind of camera and 
frame. The complete special apparatus, such as produced by our maker, reaches an 
adjustment to the plate, and especially a point of view^ more exact by reducing the 
advancement to 5 centimetres, and consequently placing there the arresting notch of 
the frame. 
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Mine time that he adjmti the head-icst, to arrmnge his face in Mich a 
way that the image reflected in the glaat appears to him as completely and 
exactly in' fall-face. He may then be assured, without any other verifica- 
tion, that it will as a result appear quite as accurately in profile in rela- 
tion to the optical axis of the objective. 

This stem serves besides as s support (on the vertical line passing Ikraugh 
iht middle of its back) to a standard 49 centimetres high, bounded by two 
horizontal threads and two median lines, interxcting each other at a right 
angle, which permit the regulation of the adjustment to the plate and of the 
reduction, without needing an assistant to hold the standard-rule. 

The following directions summarize the management of the optical 
apparatus, the postng-chair and its various a c c es sories. They should be 
reproduced in duplicate and glued spadewise to the back of the mirror- 
stand furnished by the manufacturer confonnably to our models. 

They are put together in such s way as to regulate all the preliminary 
arrangements for a photograph out of sight of the prisoner and before his 
introduction into the studio, an advantage not to be despised for assuring 
the final success of the operation. 

PKACnCAL ilia T B . UCn OW8 VOR THS ikstaixation akd bakduko 

OP TEn POSING CHAXm 

Draw upon the ground a straight chalk line about four metres long, par- 
allel with the glass partition which lights the studio. 

a) Vot the full-face photograph place the posing chair so that the light 
falls on it from the left side, the projection of the median line upon the hol- 
lowed plank which serves as a p^es^ being itKlf exactly superposed upon 
the straight line of four metres prescribed sbove. 

b) Arrange the mirror-stand vertically on the chair, the mirror turned 
towards the back, and the standard-interval of 49 centimetres looking 
towards the objective, in such s way that the two naila which go throogh the 
foot of the mirror-holder enter the corresponding holes of the chair. 

c) Trace with a pencil upon a piece of ground-glass, placed temponuily in 
a negative holder, two median axes, one horizontal and the other vertical; 
measure with great precision on this latter a length of \$ millimetres sbove 
the center of the glass and another of the same dimension below, and mark 
the vertical interval of 7 centimetres thus obtained by means of two boriaon* 
tal lines from i to a centimetres long. 

d) Place horizontally the optical axis of the spparatus (which one must 
take care to have previously decentralised 18 •■ towards the base), bring it 
to the height of the middle of the upper half of the standard-interval, that 
is to about i • so above the ground, and place it perpendicularly to this sur^ 
face, so thst the image of the central point, determined by the meeting of 
the two median lines traced upon the stamdard-imtervai, coincides with the 
center of the ground-glass. 

e) Place 3rourself behind the ground-glass snd advance or draw back the 
apparatus (and, if necessary, the chair), following the line marked upon the 
ground, that is to say, keeping the optical axis perpendicular to the mirror* 
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Stand, until the 49 centimetres of the standard produces on the ground-glass 
in the camera an image superposed exactly upon the vertical interval of 7 
centimetres indicated in paragraph c» 

/) At the same titne regulate /A^ focusing o/the image exactly here^ in the 
middle of the copy of the present notice intentionally glued inside out upon 
the upper half of the 49 «« standard. 

g) Fix the hollowed plank under the chair with four nails fitting tightlj 
into the floor, and do the same for the feet of the optical apparatus b j means 
of the special screws with which it is provided. 

A) Take the mirror-stand away from the top of the chair and put it on 
the side from which the light comes, the mirror exactly opposite the middle 
of the chair when turned in the position it should occupy during the profile 
pose. 

i) Seat the subject upon the posing chair and proceed to take the full-face 
portrait, according to the general directions: the axis of the optical apparatus, 
still horizontally placed (i), must be raised or lowered, according to the 
height of the subject seated, until the top of the image of the head just 
touches the horizontal line 2 centimetres long marked upon the ground-glass, 
in conformity with paragraph r, at 35 millimetres below the center of the 
plate. 

j) Make the subject stand up, turn the chair 90® from right to left, raising 
it gently and taking care to prevent the vertical stem from coming out of its 
socket ; make the subject sit down again in the new direction of the chair, 
telling him to look at himself in the glass of the mirror-stand, and proceed to 
take the profile photograph, without in anyway displacing the optical appa- 
ratus laterally, but raising or lowering it, if necessary, so that the image in 
profile is projected upon the ground-glass on absolutely the same level as 
that in fidl-face. 

k) Remarks. It sometimes happens, in the case of subjects very much 
bent or very obese, that the profile portrait taken in this way is carried too 
far forward and goes outside the plate. 

In such cases make the subject lift up his head until it reappears within 
the frame, even if there should result a somewhat forced position which, 
however, could in no way alter either the pattern of the ear or the line of 
the silhouette. 



(1) The mpparattis made especially for judicial photography are decentralized in the 
prescribed degree and arranged so as to be always horisontal. They are also furnished 
above with a kind of large finder, made outwardly like a telescox>e, which enables the 
adjustment of the height of the plate to be directly regulated* without having: recourse to 
the ot^nary £round-£lau holder. 



B. THE VERBAL PORTRAIT 



We give the name of verbal portrait to the minute deflcription 
of an individual made especially with a view to seeking and iden- 
tifying him on the public street. 

The officer should be able to repeat this particular signalment 
on the ^ur of the moment and without hesitation; hence its name 
of verbal portrait. And yet that of written portrait would suit it 
quite as well, since, before being learned by heart, it ought to be 
drawn up with the mind in repose and committed to writing. 

The term does not refer to the more or less vague indicatioos 
gathered from incompetent witnesses and which must be recorded 
as given for want of opportunity to verify them, but to an accu- 
rate description in appropriate terms, compiled from documents of 
indisputable authenticity, such as a photograph of the judicial 
type (profile and full face), or, at least, a signaletic card. 

The physiognomical anal>'sis should always be completed, as 
soon as the materials for it are in hand, by the interpretation 
(from a descriptive point of view) of the anthropometrical part of 
the prison signalment; that is to say, of the part which is usually 
the most exact and the least open to dispute. 

The observations will be written on special cards^ the whole 
upper half of which is reserved for the photograph, which is thus 
protected from soiling or injury by the lower half which folds 
over it. As a result the card when closed is reduced to half size, 
and can be easily carried in the coat pocket. 

The cover, or lower half of the card, bears on the front or recte 
the headings which make up the verbal portrait for the first 
two parts of the signalment (anthropometrical and descriptive), 
so that the reader is enabled to readily compare each term in 
the description with the corresponding part of the photographic 
portrait, when he has access to it, while the back (or verso^ is 
devoted to the statement of peculiar marks and to the sociological 
information. 

(2«9) 
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li the photograph is of the standard type (profile and full- face) 
the drawing up of the verbal portrait will be easy. The task is 
more delicate when one possesses only a commercial portrait, gen- 
erally a three-quarters view, but it should nevertheless be pursued 
according to the same plan. 

The large synoptical table of the descriptive information, placed 
at the end of the second part of the Album, has been composed 
mainly with a view to serving as a guide in the drawing up of 
these notes (plate 6of). 

The scheme of headings printed on the special model of card for 
the verbal portrait (plates 80 and 81) affords a summary sufficient 
for obtaining uniformity in the placing of all the observations, 
and for calling them to mind when needed, without the necessity 
of entering into many explanations on this subject. 

The headings for the profile: forehead, nose, chin, lips, and, if 
possible, ear, should be filled in and learned by heart in their 
entirety, while the headings relating to the front view are replied 
to only when the feature examined clearly departs from the mean, 
which is as much as to say that three-quarters of the headings of 
the third horizontal division will be answered only by dashes. 

In short, the establishment of a verbal portrait is equivalent to 
a more extended choice of characteristic traits, or, as w^ have 
explained above, to a methodical selection of the characters 
which are most likely to be remembered. The compiling of a 
verbal portrait may be compared, in the same order of ideas, to 
the creation in the officer's mind of a kind of caricature of the 
person to be recog^nized. What is a caricature, indeed, if not the 
combined selection and exaggeration of the characteristic traits? 
The results obtained by this proceeding from the point of view of 
identification are known to all. To whom has it not happened, 
for example, to recognize immediately some well-known personage 
by means of a caricature alone, which, in such a case, showed 
itself superior to the best of photographs? The rule might then be 
laid down that the verbal portrait should give first place to the same 
physiognomical features as those which would be emphasized by 
the caricaturist. 

If a previous anthropometrical signalment exists, the peculiar- 
ities should be recopied from it, in such wise that, in case of 
arrest and denial of identity on the part of the person concerned, 
the comparison of them may be made immediately, on the subject 
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present. But care should be taken to indicate by a small stnuons 
line traced verticallyonthemargin (see plate 8i) the marks which 
one may have reason to suppose sufficiently apparent to be easily 
verified before the arrest, without the individual's knowledge. 
Such are the marks on the face noted in No. Ill, and sometimes 
those on the hands (see note on page 64 of the Inlrodudum). 
Only the marks thus noted will need to be learned by heart. 

The translation of the amthropombtrical obsbrvations into 
descriptive terms necessitates more detailed explanations. 

The exact indication of the height and of the trunk in centi- 
metres should always appear, and these figures should be learned 
by heart. The only precaution to be taken will be to increase 
the figure of the centimetres by one when the millimetres reach 
or go beyond the fifth. 

The other anthropometrical observations should also be copied 
in their entirety, but only the values extreme or eccentric, 
either by deficiency or excess, will then need to receive the 
officer's attention. 

The divergency of a length from the average^ which is shown 
in the accompanying table on page 254 ( i ), is measured by means 
of a special value called the divergency from hcJf the cases (or more 
shortly, simple di\'ergency) (2). This fundamental value is 
indicated for each measure in the table at the top of its respective 
column. 

If an eccentricity amounting to a simple divergency is enough to 
ver>' considerably augment the recognitory value of a signalment 
from the point of view of anthropometry and of identification in 
the measuring-room, it has but little importance from the point 
of \new of descriptive signalment and of identification on the 
public street. 



(1) We mar mt in paMinc. and to iwcvcnt any (ntnrc mUinterpr«taUon. Uuit thlt 
tabic, which civet the median or im>bable diaeniioas correspoodiac to a civen heicbt, 
cannot be employed for the reciprocal prot>lem. which consiata in Sndinc the probabla 
beitht cortet po n ding to a given dimension. 

(2) Tbia appellation, divtrgtncy frpm kml/ikt emus, la derircd from the fact that thia 
▼alne. added or lubtractcd from the flgvre of a medium dimentlon. determinat the limtta 
of the central grotip. which inclodea half of the cases obserred. 

Values of this kind must not be confounded with the figures of the table on page H ol 
the imirodmeti^m. These latter refer to the error in measuring, that is. the amount ol 
variation which there can be in an osseous length measured at diSerent times on the 
same individual, while the table opposite relates only to the 4ivtrgtm<t4M i a /#ug/A which 
a certain measure may present among a group of 1.000 aubiects of the same height (saa 
alao the foo(*note on page 29 of the fmtr^dmcti&m). 
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So therefore the divergency from half the cases is only men- 
tioned in the table on p. 254 on account of the part it may be 
called to play in cases of disputed identity before tiie courts (see 
Introduction, p. 31). 

The total height, the height of the trunk, and the length of ear 
excepted, an anthropometrical length becomes useful in descrip- 
tive signalment only at about two and a half times the simple 
divergency above or below the meditmi. Values of this degree are 
so exceptional as to be only met with in one case out of ten, hence 
they are designated as divergencies from g/io of the cases. 
The figure will be found all calculated on the table, beneath the 
divergency from half the cases. 

The fact that the anthropometrical anomaly reaches the diver- 
gency from 9/10 of the cases is indicated on the card for the 
verbal portrait by underlining the value which is notably too large, 
while the value notably too small is placed in parenthesis. The 
sign, underlinement or parenthesis, will be doubled if the diver- 
gency above or below extends to more than three and a half times 
the divergency from half the cases, that is to say, when it 
exceeds the sum of the two preceding divergencies (that from yi 
plus that from 9/10 of the cases). An abnormality of this im- 
portance is observed only in one case out of fifty. 

Finally, every value which exceeds five times the divergency 
from half the cases should be regarded, until the contrary is 
proven, as the result of an error. These last values will be found 
mentioned in the table under the heading : divergemy from all the 
cases. This degree of eccentricity, which is observed less than 
once out of a thousand cases, should on occasion be underlined 
three times. 

Let us take as a practical example the following anthropomet- 
rical signalment, which is that of a murderer recently arrested in 
Paris: 

Height i» 66.3 TT aH J ^*°^ '^-^ ^^^ 37.9 

Reach i« 78 ^ ^^^ '5-7 Middle t'jTi 

Trunk 87.7 ^^ ( length 6.3 Little f. 9.7 

i width (3.3) Forearm 46.6 

There is nothing to be said of the height of / ■* 66, which only 
exceeds the average by the insignificant amount of one centimetre. 



The average reach corresponding to this height is of / " 6p; 
that of our subject is /* 78, or 9 centimetres in excess. Now the 
divergency from 9/10 is for this measure 7 centimetres; the reach 
signalized is therefore very iarge, without being extraordinarily 
large, and we underline it once. 

The trunk is of SS, or about the average for this height 
Neither is there any remark to be made regarding the diameters 
of the head and the length of the ear, which are little removed 
from the medium. But it is otherwise with the width of 
ear, which is 5 millimetres less than the medium. This is an 
eccentricity by defect which reaches the divergency from 9/10, so 
we place the figure for the width of ear in parenthesis. 

Let us pass to the examination of the figures of the third 
column: the foot of our subject, which is of 2j.g, exceeds the ordi- 
nary foot of persons of his height by 21 millimetres, that is to say, 
by an amotmt greater than the divergency from 49/50, which is 20 
millimetres. This foot then is of an extraordinarily great dimen- 
sion, such as would be met with in only two specimens out of a 
hundred. Conformably with the rule precedingly given, we mark 
it with a double line drawn beneath the number. 

The middle finger of our signalment is of 12.2, longer by eight 
millimetres than the middle finger in the table, that is to say, by 
an amount greater than the divergency from 9/10, but leas than 
that from 49/50. It is the same in the case of the little finger. 
The fingers of the hand are then remarkably large without bring 
almost monstrous like the foot They should be underlined with 
only one mark. 

As for the forearm, 46,6, it is larger than the average only by 
14 millimetres, that is to say, by a quantity greater than the sim- 
ple divergency but leas than the divergency from 9/10. This indi- 
cation does not then readi in this case a degreeof eccentricity suf- 
ficient to make it useful in the descriptive signalment 

In short, our subject is distinguished in an altogether excep- 
tional manner, from an anthropometrical point of view, by the 
length of his feet, and correlatively, in a lesser degree, by the 
length of his fingers, and it is probably this last peculiarity, com- 
bined with relatively broad shoulders, to which the eccentricity by 
excess in his readi must be attributed. 



The htlgbt bring detenolBcd a 
dimtmieta of Ihe ten olhcr mUBDTci 
tcctiUricil) (ofillTCTKeBcIealtDwh 
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The oeteont lengths are tntoepdble, as regards the descriptive signalmeBt* 
of another kind of interpretation which, onder certain drcomstances, may 
become very useful: we mean the ascertaining, by means of an anthropometri* 
cal signalment, of the stze-nnmben and the approximate dimensions of the 
cor r esp on ding pieces of clothing. 

We have indicated in a note to the Introduction (p. i8) the origin of these 
calculations and the rule to be followed in transforming an anthropometrical 
length of foot into shoemaker's pointing [i. e., the degrees of the sixe-stick] 
and vice verMu For the first case, the only one with which we need to con- 
cern ourselves here, from la to so millimetres are added, according to the 
presumable elegance of the shoe ( i }, and the sum multiplied by 3/2. The 
result divided by 10 gives within a small fraction the number of the pointing 
on the size-stick. 

The height of the crotch of a pair of trousers may be obtained in the most 
simple manner by deducting the height of the trunk from the total height 
This difference will give exactly the inside length of leg of a pair of well- 
fitting trousers worn with suqxnders, that is to say, a maximum length 
which, in practice, may surpass by from 2 to 4 centimetres, or even more, 
that which one is likely to meet with in poorly-dressed subjects (2). 

The size of a stiff hat is calculated separately for the two diamctefs by 
deducting for each of them 145** from the corre sp onding figure given by 
the anthropometrical signalment and dividing the remainder by 6.25, the 
millimetrical value of the interval between the hatters' sizes. 

The size of soft hats and caps is obtained by dividing by 2 the sum of the 
two preceding measurements (length and width for the stiff hat). Do not 
neglect to mention the half sizes. The sizes of the circumference of the 
head for a soft hat rise, in fact, by half-sizes from o to 8^. Each increase 
by a half-size is exactly equivalent to an increase of one centimetre in 
the circumference. The size o corre spon ds to s distsnce of 47 centi- 
metres around the head, the size ^ to 48, the size i to 49, the size i^ to 50 
centimetres, etc 

[The precedingr pmxugnph applies oalj to hats of Freach 
audkc. The English size-numbers sre intended to rep r ese nt the diameter of 
the hat in inches, and therefore no deduction should be made from the cranial 
diameters furnished by the anthropometrical signalment Add, on the con- 
trary, 6*» to each measure, and divide the sum by 25.40, the millimetrical 
value of the English inch, reducing any fractional remainder to i6ths or 8ths 
of sn inch. Thus s head measuring 187 by I54»> would be fitted with s stiff 
hat of size 7 9/16 by 6 15/16. American hatters make their stiff hats of a certain 



(1) Twelve ■!!»— trrt for r0mmd or <f— rvl—rf tboet, sad It to X) BiHHftrte tot 
tkoM with what arc called pmnitd toee. 

(2) TocalcttUU the height of • stthfect from the iMisbt of the crotch of • pair of well- 
tttlac troupers the laaidc lencth of the tro«aer-lcss U maltiplied by two. aad to the pro- 
duct • or 10 ceatlmctres are added for crotchce of more than m. SO; 10 to 12 cestisMCree 
for thoee (of mcdiam dimeMloa) of betweea a. 7S aad m, SO; and 12 to 13 cealiflMtrea. 
or rvea more, for thoae leas thaa m. 75. The reault will alwara be oaly approslms- 
five, aod coaaiderabljr too email is the caae of trooeere that are badljr-Aulas. that ia to 
Bay. too short. 
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conventional form, and afterwaxds adapt them in the shop to heads of 
nnusual proportions as required; and they therefore give them bnt a single 
number, which is calculated, as in the case of soft hats, by dividing by 2 the 
sum of their two diameters expressed in inches. The sizes for soft hats, on 
account of their elasticity, which causes them to stretch, usually run from 
two eighths to three eighths smaller than for stiff ones, so that a head of 
iSymm by i$4^^ would wear a stiff hat of size 6 15/16 or a soft one of size 
6 1 1/16. Usually, especially in cheap hats, the eighths are the lowest frac- 
tions employed, so that the hats just mentioned might be numbered either 
6^ (stiff) and 6}i (soft) or, more probably, 7 and 6)^ (i).] 

The indication of the sLse of the hat (distinguishing between the stiff hat 
and the soft hat) will be a valuable completion to the descriptive signalment 
for the verbal portrait, though too much attention should not be attached to 
this information, which personal caprices, the fashion, etc., may modify at 
pleasure. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC IDKNTIPICATION 

The scrupulous observance of the rules of judicial photography 
described above assures to the diff erent photog raphs of the same 
individual so many and such precise points of comparison, that, 
no matter what physical changes have intervened between the 
various sittings, his identity may be established immediately ja^d 
without h^t^tion. See in plates 59a and 59 J, the facsimiles of 
profile and full-face portraits arranged' one above the other in 
pairs relating to the same subject. 

Although we have chosen the most s\n]Lmg dissimilarities which 
it was possible for us to obtain, the comparison of the fronto-nasal 
outlines and the morphological details of the ear, in the profile 
pictures, can leave no room for doubt as to the identity of the 
person; while the resemblance of the full-face photographs is 
largely destroyed here by a concurrent change in the hairy sys- 
tem and in the fleshiness of the subject (plate 59a, figs, i and 2), 

(1) German hatteri simplify matters very much by numberioff each hat according to 
the number of centimetres in its circumference. Thus the head specified above as wearing 
an Bnslish soft hat of 6 IS 16 would wear a German hat number 55. The following table 
gives the equivalent sixes of stiff hats in the German. French, and English systems, for 
heads of medium sizes: 

French Sizes 

inches in ^^pointt** or 
quarter-'incbei 

German Sixes 
circumference in centimetres 



S3H 54 54M 55 55M 56 56M 



} 3)^ 3>i 3^ 4 4V 4>i aH 
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or by m nervooa oontnctioQ of the tj f ibm w (pliite 590, figi. i 
and 2), or a lateral deviation of the eyes (plate 590, figs. 3 and 4). 

The inverae problem, which oonaiats in affirming the non-uUtUUy 
of the individuals in two photographs presenting a certain general 
resemblance in physiognomy, is solved with the same degree of 
ease and certainty by the comparison of the fronto-nasal outlines 
and the details of the ear. 

Analogies of this sort may be ascribed to any one of the four 
principal causes following: 



{ pr o feM ionml "v 
fsmay ^ 



Regarding the profeswmal resemblance, of which we have 
already had occasion to speak, on page 211, apropos of Ubit general 
impression, we will say only a few words. It consists entirely in 
the general appearance, the costume, the cut of the beard and 
hair, the mannerisms, etc. So it disappears at once in an anatom* 
ical examination. 

Every disease has its aspect, \Xs fades, as the doctors say, and 
the general resemblances resulting from it are greater in propor- 
tion as the organism is more profoundly stricken. Thus all per- 
sons whose respiration is affected, asthmatics, consumptives, etc, 
have their eyes more or less prominent and a general appearance 
of pain which tends to make them look alike. 

But in no case is pathological resemblance more striking than 
when it results from some malformation of the bones. All hunch- 
backs, for instance, resemble each other; to the expression of dif- 
ficult respiration they add a necessary resemblance in the carriage 
of the head and shoulders, etc. 

Again, it is the cranial malformations, it need not be said, 
which occasion the most perfect physiognomical resemblances. 
All individuals with a ''shahhshapei'' head (plate 6oa, figs, i and 
2) or a prtnninent chin, popularly called **jimmy-jatped'' (plate 
60a, figs. I and 2), have a family likeness. Although these 
deformities may cause a similarity of the fronto-nasal outline, the 
ear always suffices to individualize the subjects. Thus the lobe 
in fig* I (plate 6oa) is intermediate as to contour and adherence, 
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while that in the corresponding figure, No. 2, is square and blend- 
ing. Similar remarks may be made regarding the lobes shown in 
the profiles 3 and 4 of the same plate. 

Ethnical resemblances, that is to say, between foreigners of the 
same race, and especially those of an exotic race, are also deceiving. 
Thus, to the e^'es of a European newly arrived in China all the 
Chinese look alike; the physiognomical differences do not become 
^perceptible to him for many months. Without going so far for 
an example, it is a fact that the g3rpsies of our own country often 
present a great morphological analogy among themselves (plate 
60^, figs. I and 2). This is because to their community of race 
there is generally added a relationship more or less near, either 
with or without the knowledge of the persons concerned. 

Villages are not rare in France [and such occur even in the 
older portions of the United States] where the inhabitants, all 
relatives and resembling each other within certain limits, bear the 
same patronymic and are distinguished among themselves only by 
surnames. And yet up to the present time we have not found a 
single instance where this morphological resemblance, even be- 
tween brothers, extended to the ear (without speaking of the still 
more conclusive differences of the anthropometrical signahnent). 

An exception should be made, as far as the ear is concerned, in 
the case of the twin brothers shown in plate 60^, figs. 3 and 4. 
In spite of the analogy of this organ, the non-identity of these 
two subjects is clearly demonstrated by a difference of six milli- 
metres in their width of head. However, although we have not 
yet happened to meet with two twins who, besides this identity of 
ear, presented a concordant anthropometrical signahnent, the 
metrical differences have often been so small that we must admit 
that such a coincidence is possible. In a case of this kind the 
identification would have to rest principally on the statement of 
peculiar marks. 

It is unnecessary to remark that this exception (which we felt 
under obligations to point out) does not diminish in practice the 
recognitory value of photography and of anthropometrical signal- 
ment The possibility of confounding one twin brother with 
another should not be taken into consideration except when the 
birth-registers actually show a double birth of the name and date 
indicated. This is manifestly not a commonplace line of defense 
within the reach of every one. 



C. ADDITIONS TO THE ANTHROPOMETRICAL 

SKINALMBNT 

CdroUar iMMd hf Dr. BettlUoa ia JasMry, 1««] 



I. MEASUREMENT OP THE BI-ZYGOMATIC DIAMETER 
(To reptoc* tkc MCMWMseat of tkc widtb ol tw, m« p. 116) 



The tenn tygoma is applied to the bony band or arch which 
extends from the cheek-bone to just above the auditory orifice; 
and we understsoid by bi-Mygomatu diameter the maximum hori- 
zontal distance by which the two zygomata are separated. 

The bi-z>'gomatic diameter thus defined is measured with the 
caliper compass used for the measurement of the cranial diameters, 
and by following a similar course. 

FitU Siag§ (pUtet i8 and 19) 



The subject being seated 00 the itool, make him separate his legs and 
stand in front olhim as dose as possible. Hold the branches ol the calipen 
near the points and place them ssrmmetricaUy a short distance from the 
tragns. Make the instrument oscillate np and down and back and forth, at 
the same time moving it further and farther from the tragus, and follow, on 
the graduation, the variations of the index-mark o. As in the previous 
measurements, the observer ascertains the figure which would sppear to him 
to cor r espond to the maximum distance. 

Setomd Siag€ 

Fix the brandies ol the cnmpsss at the figure found, ooof ormably to the 
manner of operating indicated for the measuring d the cranial di am e te r s . 

Third and Last SUige 

Replace the points of the cntnpsss on the tjgomata and make sure by 
perfectly symmetrical oscillations, sometimes vertical and s o metim es hori- 
lontal, that the compass has the proper opening, which may be recog nis ed 
by the friction of the points, which should slightly wrinkle the skin. 

(29») 



Approximation : The greater or less thickness of the fatty 
layer covering the zygomata prevents the attainment of the 
degree of precision requi^te in the measuring of the cranial 
diameters. 

We would estimate provisionally the approximation of the 
U-zygomatic measurement at i "*" plus or minus. 



n. DIGITAL IMPRESSIONS OP THE RIGHT THUMB, INDEX. 
MEDIUS [middle finger] AND ANNULAR [third finger] 

Method of operating^ : Cover a sheet of polished copper 
with a very thin layer of printer's ink, as uniformly as possible, 
by means of a roller made of gelatine. Place the extremity of the 
anterior face of the subject's finger on this black slab, exercising 
a slight presstire, and transport the finger thus blackened on to 
the space reserved for this purpose at the bottom of the anthropo- 
metrical card. The impression is obtained by pressing lightly on 
the back of the finger. It is necessary to take the imprint of each 
finger in succession. 

The space reserved for the recording of the filigrees of the 
fingers is found at the lower right hand- comer of the anthropo- 
metrical card. It measures about 95 ** by 45 *** and bears the 
indication of the fingers which should be printed (see plates 
79a and 79^. 
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H. — Vcniul nd« om mM>« bi^ fcr siMwi^ the kd|ht (hw., p. io«). 
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Plate 3 



CAI/IPER COMPASS 

for meuttring the length and width of the head 




To read the indicadoni of the initrument turn to the point directly opposite 
the zero mark drawn on the upper edge of the bolt. For example, tbt owning of 
tkt branches im tbt above 'drawing is about /^n j^^. 
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fUtts 



MBASUSINe THS HBIOBT 

(ll«i|ht of ■ MW MU^) 




USASURING TH£ REACH 




The labjecl, Mill ha*ia| hb luck lo ihc vill, ii directed to ciicnd I 
imu boriionrallr in the ibrni of a croa, Inoing if kccfbit^ ciiher lo I. 
rifhl or the left ODlil the tip of bii right middle finger louchei the piojectio 
then he rcpiru hit djailibrium bj mo*inE ilighilr ouiwird the leg on ihe tide tawa 
which he hu leaned, ao aa lo make Ihe line of hii ihoulden horiiuntit uith i. 
■Ill of hii armi. 

The meaauret then preaaet the armi of the tubject lighilj agiinit the wall, ai 
ouka IBR, bdbre dlaadat tli'ii' Afurei, that the tip of the middle finger cuntini 
to toiKh the itutioi-point of the ftaduaiiaB (/mrr., p. loj). 



PUttf 



MBA8VBIN6 THB TRUNK 

(Hd|lit«f.muNM«J) 




Mik« ihe lubject til t^uiclf on iha itoal. k« tbu b« boM* luKwirtTccl, aaJ 
Ik* *a< muupaUi* ih* porubl* t^uii in th« •«■» nuaan m ib ■HnwiBi 
K bd|ht ( /airr., p. loj). 
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MBASintlNG THB I^BNGTH OP HEAD (a) 




FiRfT Staqb. — The left point of the compass being placed and firmly held at 
the root of the note, the operator, keeping his eyes fixed on the scale, brings the 
right point down over the back and middle of the head, and ascertains within a 
millimetre the probable maximum length (/ivtfr., p. 107). 
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(/..n-..,. III). 



Plate 2 



CAI^IPBR COMPASS 

for meuuring the length and width of the head 




To read the indicationt of the initrument turn to the point directly opposite 
the zero mark drawn on the upper edge of the bolt. For example, tht ttptning of 
tkt hranckes in the ahovt 'drawing is ahout /^n jnn. 
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MBA81TSINO THB WIDTH OF HBAD (b) 




FiuT St«oi. Jf-ial^irw, ukca tnm ako**, of tbt fiiidii iifi MM wl •■ 



PUteS 



MBA8XTRIN6 THB I^BNGTH OP HBAD (a) 




FiRtT Staob. — The left point of the compass being placed and firmly held at 
the root of the note, the operator, keeping his eyes fixed on the scale, brings the 
right point down over the back and middle of the head, and ascertains within a 
millimetre the probable maumom length (/iricr., p. 107). 
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MSASJmnXG THB TRUNK 

(HdihtofiBuamnd} 




M*k< iIm HbJKl lit i^mrtlr os lb* Mool, )« ihu tw boUt hinwcirciKt, ta4 
fUc< lad miBifvUlc ih* psnabi* •fuM lo (ht u 
tb« baihi ( hirr., f. 105). 



MBASXnUNe THB LENGTH OF HBAJ> (c) 




StcOHP Staci. — The operilor 
jnt and liia in opening at the ■ 
</«in-., p. ,oi). 



KBASUSINO THB I,BNOTH OP HBAS (d) 




Thiib a*ib Lact Srut, culivtmi VuirirA-noH.— Tbe a^cntar, h»ia| 
fiiid ibc (MnptM, rcfUttt il oa ib* IwW e/ Ih* ■■bjcci uit tttifrn the Ktatttj 
of ibt fifutt found ih* fini Udk b^ unring hiimclf thu the liicnak of ib* riflM 
bnncb ifiinit thi bxk at Ihi btW it MOilattM) ( For iW t*"***! fwitiia 



MBASTIKIN6 THB IrBNOTH OF HBAS (c) 
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KBASCSIHO THB WIDTH OP BSAD (fr) 




.ftWfiri^ « 



til, af tlw *nu oflW [■■|iw, 



- Mobo ikt nfalMMS |lillii>, itoM k«iM> 



KBASTTSINe THB WIDTH OP HBAD (a) 




MBASVSINO THB WIDTH OP BBAO (6) 




nl, al lb* unt u/lb* cawfi. 



- Notkt iW mabdii fwitii, tbMM k«ws*- 



MBASUKING THB WEDTH OP RBAO (c) 




Skoud Staci. — Thcoperatioa wiihdnwi the comiKii ftom ibott the hcid or 
bit iiibjcct *nd fim it* apenmi, bjr mom of the thumb icrcw, at the iinpnled 

Widlb(/*icr., p. III). 

(Fot the paitian of the finpn Men ftom (hove, tun to plKc ll). 



fUti I J 




MBASnUNG TEB IBNGTH OP RIOHT BAK (a) 




xi^^.j'.i 



The opcnior mika the flit fimJ branch of Uie initrumeni fiuc Uii aftritr 
bordctor ihcev, and boldi it •[111 by Bnuini h'u kft thumb finnlgr on the upper 
end of the item, the other finger) of the hind ralin| on the lop of the ikull 
(/-»., p. I.,) 

The Item olthe rule betn| in ■ poiidan unllcl with (he uit ol the eir, (he 
operMor |entlf piuhit up the mtvaili biinch until it juit louchet the Imfimr ti- 
treinit]> ef the lobe, ind mura hiniKlf, before rcadiD| the fifure indiuted, ihit 
the pavilion of (he ear ii in no wiie depiCMed bf either brandi. 
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MBASTTKINe TBB I,BN6TH OF IXPT FOOT (a) 




The opcntar, after hiving hid hu nibjecl pUctd in the poutiiHi repreiented 
iboTc, prenei the fiied branch of the innrumenl firmly ■gaiiul the bick of the 
heel, takinf cm to hive the gnduaied Kem touch, if poaible, the internil fice 
of the heel and of the toe joint. Then he gndiulljr bringi down ihe movible 
branch until it it in conlici wiih the great Coe, auuHng himicif bjr ihiking the 
intrumeni a linle thai the movable bnnch hu neither puthed back nor compreued 
the eitremity of the great toe, and finally rtplacei the inttrument, it Becenir), ind 
ti|hteailt very ilighilf before reading the figure indidted (/iiir., p. iiS). 
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MBA8USINO THB I^BNOTH OP I^BPT FOOT (fr) 







Sftcisl vf'rw, ukctt from aborc, lor tht itttdy of cbc potttioa of tht iMCnunciit 
in reUoon to the foot to bt mcitarcd. 
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MBASCIUNG THS IXBT Hn>DI,B FUTCBR (a) 
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to lh< Ulo*ul| pUlc, No. 14. I 



MSASmuNO THB I.BPT KIIIDI,B FINOBR (e) 



'(jiipilo} Si pnt fz tiit[d Xpnis) Suuiing iifi X|]nuipi3ui pur 
joannLQfaj 91ft jo ooiiMup aqa ipntai n Xitipadi 'iinmaltiim tii ainpoidai oi 
louttap jMiiwm t Xi) paipnit aq ppoqi ainli) nip <|}n|» unuf jkma ja lutoj 




Thikd akd Lait STAOi-^Riforouilj «ict Tievr tiken from aboTc at an an|le 
of 4S' to ihow cleatljr: IK, the aliimt horiiwiul potitioii of the movable bnocbn of 
the rule, and md, the dirtclion of chi (nduatcd item, which poind obliquely 
tmnudi the bod; irf' the operator (/mfr., p. 114, J 30). 
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KBASTJSINO THB I^BFT lODDIA PINOBK (d) 
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SYNOPTICAI, TABIE OF THE FORMS OF THE NOSB 




Plat, J, 



NOSES PRSSENTING SOME ANOMALIES OF FORM OS 
SOME DIPFICUITIES OP ClASSIFICATION 



SCB 




Plate 37 



THE DIMENSIONS OF THE NOSE SEEN FROM THE FRONT 



Sjmoptlcal table of cotnbin&tionB of Uie three decrees of height 
with the three degree* of width 




Piatt 39 



THE LIPS 




Plate S7 



PECUI^IARITIES OP THE BAR (a) 
iBt, of the bolder (fis*. i>u); and, of the lobe, (figs. Z3-16). 






Plate 7* 



PACE SEEN PROM THE FRONT (A) 




SPt^oufiij 



Description and loe^lzation of marks represented 

No. I. — ^Cic. recdlinear of a horizontal at 3 above eyebrow left half external. 

No. 2. — Cic. rectilinear of i/o.a oblique to left at i above root of nose. 

No. 3. — Cic. rectilinear of 2 horizontal (slightly oblique external) middle eyebrow 
right. 

No. 4. — Cic. rectilinear of 1.7 oblique external right side of nose at a under root. 

No. 5. — Nsvus at a under external angle left eye. 

No. 6. — Scrofula with cavity superior of 4 oblique anterior at 6 above and to left 
larynx under maxillary. 

No. 7. — Naevus hairy at 1.5 under larynx. 
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TRUNK 8BBM PKOM THB PKONT («) 
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Plate 7/ 



TRTTNS SBBN PROM THB PKONT (») 
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No. I.— N«Tu. It 6 under 


lityn» >nd *t 3 to left medun. 


No. a. — dt. of □pfntianratciaupofz.S Terticil »t j undo laiyni. ■ Ij 
No. 3.— D«pdc.rKtiline« of 6/1.5 lUghtly obUqut UwrnJ .t 4 to right of fink 
on clavicle. 


No. 4.— Nxnrut 3t 9 to left lark on ihottUer. || 


No. S.-Oc rectiUnar of 
mediin. 


3.5 oblique einrnil i[ 7 under fbrk and >C j (0 left 


No. 6.— Ncviu It 3 above 


■Dd behind tnc right. 


No. 7.— Vefy deep tic. corved with Mvitj luperior of i/a.i « 15 under fork and 11 


No. S.— N.VU. .t 3 tinder 


teitleft. 


No. 9.— Ciaitridil point i( 


10 under te« md it 6 to left mediui. 


No. 10.— Cic. round of boi 
to left. 
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THVNE 8BSN FKOM BBHIMD («) 




Dniptth* ^ftrti urmfM Jmtm fimu Mwt nfmm AtmSu 



liaU 76 



TRUNK 8BBN PROM BEHIND {b) 




Description and /oca/ization of marks represented 

No. X. — Cic. of furuncle crou-shaped at 2.5 to left column and at 3 above 7th 
vertebra. 

No. a. — Cic. rect. of 3 oblique internal at I above and to right of 7th vertebra. 

No. 3. — Cic. curved with cavity inferior at 7 to left 7th vertebra. 

No. 4. — Naevua at I to right column and at 3 under 7th vertebra. 

No. 5. — Deep cic. slightly curved with cavity superior of 5 oblique external at 11 
under 7th vertebra and at 9 to right column. . 

No. 6. — Deep nsvus at 18 under 7th vertebra and at 10 to left column. 

No. 7. — Cic. rectilinear of 3/0.2 oblique external at 24 under 7th vertebra and at 
6 to left column. 
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Caviir and No. VI 
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iUTHORI«BD ABBRBYIATIONS 

j^nificance of each 



./ of the reader) 



ixilUry or jaw-bone 
merotM or numbcrt 
- of 
fctril 

>ccially (or nocably) 
fcvut or mole 
iricular or little Anger 
j«opUte or shoulder 
I bUde 

(., 

kill (or petty) 
Ilex or thumb 
rite 

cween poUex ind in- 
dex 
veral 
Iro 

leek-bonc 
Mtcrior or rear 
elid 
irallel 
tKuberance 
catrkial point 
•roe 

UATC 
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ight 

'ecklc 
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:ro^U 

evcntb vertebra 
ycbrow or tupercil- 
ium 
ituated 
tcrnuro 

yperior mmd above 
'attooing 
Vagus 
"riangle 
Traverted or channeled 
feat or nipple 
fertkal 
Apparently 
rariola or small- pox 
Titage or face 
l^ertkal 



Special I^iat 

of signs of conventional form, 
already mentioned in part in 
the Alphabetical List in their 
respective places 

1st, Simple Signs 



Superior mmd above 
Inferior mmd under 
Anterior 
Poaterior 

External 

Internal 

Righc 

Left 

Seventh vertebra 



$ 

i 

t 



[For English use the following 
fiimiliar and already interna* 
tio«ul signs may be conven- 
iently added 






•In 



Mt{Fr.a) 

and (Fr. it\ 

per (Fr. i), used in 
the rare caacs of a 
mark with several 
e^ual sidet, between 
the figure of dimen- 
sion and the word 
side, thttS! cic. of 
trigl. of ] fl side] 



md, Compoaitc Signs 



Curved, with 

concavity 
Curved, with 

concavity 
Curved, with 

concavity 
Curved, with 

concavity 
Curved, with 

concavity 
Curved, with 

concavity 



superior 
inferior 
anterior 
poaterior 
external 
internal 




SFBCnCBN OP ABRIDOBD WSITIMO. 



Deacriptlon and 



LocallMtioa of the Peenll« Hark* mcBtloasd 
tn FUtes 63-76. 



PijkTi 63 . 

U. l&Mt'of % •tUli. Ml.l{»(^«q 

MARIE tt X. -^ i>ujuiU^ 
eU-c-r^^Sta 3^ p^l a. 

«.<<< ^^^^> 't «( '«**•« 

PLATE 6A-. 

c* 4 w-t.- ft . 

platc ee. 

(itai.eu (-b of %L w*^ ^ 



:rit 







PUATC 70- 

PLAreTft. 

*riuUA^©i.5 ^ -61*. 
-fw® 6 -_ (kfl^fe 3 te J 



rift 6 -- ftvK, & 3 to { fott 
cM-'nX ol CwMb at 3 • lO _r 



Plate 7S 

SIGHAI^BTIC CARD 

of the site to be classified antHropomettically, witH mamuicript entries 

(Recta) 

I42na 

I.— AntlirQ^ptn^trical Observations. 



height, 1« iStJ, 



curvature. 



reach, \m,j£jJifi 

trunk, (^mZ^J^^^ jwidth-H 



^ r length AiLJL 



left foot , A JlT^ ^ 



left middle f. //-O ft) 



2 ^ r length Jtif^^ left little f. f.^kZ 



left forearm. 



i^ 



•c 






"o 



clan. 



1^ 



areola. 



periph. ii. ITi £» 
pecul .jMs4A^4^ssi 



age J>''0 .»^^.«wV4, 

born on tp^vHt^^/A', 18 -fa- 



at 
in 



"T* * "^^ 



(f) 



app. age 




8 

o 



Arch^ 

indin. y 

Height-OKk. ^ 
Width -Ai_ 
l^pecul.* 



Root (depth). 

ridge Jiei&. base^Mi) 



Height Projec. Width 



j)ecul.tf^^.'fa lH 



II.— Descriptive Information. 

bord. O.'W^' P.^«.AitbeajdilLM4^ 

lobe riflUc a. m.ts^r P. «^ 

anti-trg. /. ^ r D 

fold / 1 ;/. ; tf .{mI 



-< 



^pecul..A-A /^Al 



^o^ Pigment^ 



5^ 



hair gill fwri ^iqS I Sanguis. -ik 
Should .U^'..A_ Girth 

charac. traits 





I .V^tf»X 



i 



m.— Notes on the measurements.- Peculiar marks and scars. 



NQTESi^ 



^^<;?^^/^t^ 







£^ 









Jai 






jtteseifit' 



/"** ■ *** *n ) 



-^ -g ^nr I— "^i 



IV. 



(O V ^ «je rib Ja<;|-. 



r.:, A. ^ tf >. J g> y «; ..^ 






^"\ nnr, l^rtl..^ .^ f/j 







.0 g.. ^^^^ 



ffllfii f 'A /jT officer -T<*"'^ ■ 
fQ'Ai'iAfl' of central (otliroiiometrictl 



Translation written out /»/«// of the description of peculiar marks in abridge J writing on the specimen card above. 

III. (4) Left eye ampuuted (5) parietal baldness (wean 



NoTXS. — (1) right arm ampuuted at 4^^ above wrist 
ankvlQsed at cubiuL 

(2) left omoplate projecting (humpback). 

(3) 3rd phalanx of left medius shortened (whitlow) 
and nail cunred back. 



I. Tattooing 1 pansy biceps left [side] external [ftce]. 
Cicatrix rectilinear of Icn horizontal middle cjibital left 
anterior (of bleeding). 

Tattooing 1 tomb under TO MY MOTHER at 4c- 

under cubiul left anterior. 

(etvr) 



Cicatrix rectilinear 6f 2^a horizontal middle eyebrow, righL 

Nxfus at 3(.n under and behind left corner mouth. 

IV. Wart at 4^n under and before right teal and dc» 
from median. 

.Cicatrix rectilinear of 4^ oblique to right at 8^a above 
umbilicus on median. 

Deep ^runde at 5<"* under to left fork and 3^ from 
median. 



PlaU 79 

SIGNAI^BTIC CARD 

of the sise to be classified anthropometiically, with mmaiisciiiit entries 

{yerso) 



N: 



Samtt [family smj givtm). 



IfbtAAAih 



Nukijmet and alutn: t,^%^%X, Al Q^^.Xt. ' 

Pap<rt tf iJfml.ty V 

Relation I : ..^____^__^ 




(O 



l?tVaVv__A_q Dtp 1 -m If Sr ■"■-i^riM- 





j^. 



P^^^imi ejmx'tetimi^ numb<r 9f: 

Cjau jnj ^jif »/' /ji/ prfxiaui imprit^itmiHt 

Known Arrests. 




Sondiy Informstion. 



Wg^ii i M .j J t fc is^a Lj e fl i 












(N'utKc to be ciMuHed ancjiffofo* 
mctrKilU, form o/ 1I91) 



\,K^Hltttuid from laj,t f^ii^t' ) 



CivJtnt tttr*''4 «i:h v4\i*> mfertof <»f !'••» ol»lt^ur tn- 
tcrn^l l!n>J (•hjljit innuijr Irtt [ >t4r ] antcrisir [tj^r] 

II T-irt-oxtn,; 1 \xx\.>t ic4nin[( on in Anchor it I*** 
undrr iAibitjl r «;ht jntrriur 

2 njr«utri, lufjnt by 4'*^ »':ft.<. jtly it 4"* unJcr «. abitii 
i n|ht mtcrnil 

CKitrit ovil .)f 4 3 hofirnntit htjing in inKnpti<m it 
.1 unJrr iubttil right p«»itrri«*f 



L 



N rvut hiiry it 'J unlrr miJ.ilr cUvkU, left. 
V Deep cuitni ttirr> if 4, .1 4t 'i^m ail4cr 
right 

VI. 5th ^^.w of rith fii«i»f turnctl otw 4ch« 
Ami>utjtion >if 4th t.»c, right. 

Winr-mirk o%il «>t ti, 4 mi4Jlr Irf't btittdcll. 

Civitni ovil of 3, 1 it.> shove lincx, tight, <ftcr»Al facc 



[Platf 79 a] 

SIGNAI,BTIC CARD FOR FUSING ANTHROPOMETRICAI,I,Y 

Special form used at Paris when subject is photographed 




nl.'r>I.>l' pcsulMrniirki. liL-!;iiinmj "[[I. 
ihemeJiUtcmcrnN," ecc, jn.i .■mnani ihu I 

In Jl (he cjrdi mw in use by the Km 
: ilie bi-ivgumitic di.iinctcr I ite y. It'ill 
. lor tl.« Which ..f the ri^ht ejr, .1, jhovu. 




8I6NAXBTIC CARD FOR PULING ANTHROPOMBTRICAIrl^T 

Special form used at Parla when no photograph ia taken 

( Redo^ wich space fbr fiafcr-princt. ) 

I.~-Anthroponietrical Obeerrationa. 



hcif he. In 
cunrature — 



reach, l*"... 
tniiik,0« — 



length. 
8 (width 



'Arches 



I 



inclJa. . 

Height-. 

Wiath — 
pecnl 



bi-iyg.. 
right ear. 



f^Root (depth) 



left foot. 



left mediot. 



left auricttUr 
left forearm . 






^claaa . 
areola. 



periphery. 
Lpecul 



age. 



born on. 
at 



tn. 



app. age. 



U.— Deacriptive Information* 



haae.. 



ridge— 
1 1 height Projec. Width 



pecul.. 



•Labial height. 



proflB, 



i5^ 



border. 



thickn 
'pecal. 






bord. On^.. 
lob. nmfmr^ 



Smf, 



^dJktr,. 



.P§tt.. 

••if/ 



anti-crg. hc/im,. 
hkd.imfir. 



^•fiit. 



•rrvrrfff*. 



Dhmtm, — 
.Dimum. 



.i«^» 



«/< 



trm. 



■t itfmr.. 



{ 



Contour of face, 
poaitioii 



directk>n 
ronn — 



dimea. 
pecul. 
color - 



opening 



^ V model upper. 
1 ( pecuL 



3 ( projection 

I ( pecul. 

orbiti 



Interocular 
ftonal 
ocular 
buccal 
pecul 



J 

M 

m< 
X 



on 



Hairy ayitem and Complexion, 
color 



I 



nature 



iaacrtioa 



it) 



aboodaace - 
Pigment, 
pecul _ 



color 



aature 



implaac. 
pecul. — 



-Sanguia. . 



Takea at Paria, on. 

by 

verified on — 



18&. 



by- 



•S ( Dimen. 



inclin. 




I 



ftoato-naaal 
naso-bttccaL 



Cranial height 

^maUbrm 






-Omcks: Hiigki 

■Degree of flethineaa. 



fTiJtk. 



■fttmJ, 



C Neck, L^mgtk 

I ] Shoulders, fTiJtk. 
* ( Girth 






Bearing, speech, dressi etc. 



[Space for finger-priau.j 



Remarks. 



1. The verso or reverse of this card is exactly like 
that of the form with photograph, represented in plate 79i«. 

2. AOdimtmmmlddlt finger ; «irfVa/4mBlittle finger ( 
feir i r^ fir st finger { tfaaa/^mMthird finger. 

Fra«i»Hitfj«/wconnected with the forehead and nose ; 
e ^ i i f f ^^wconnected with the note and mouth i/rwmt^ 
iconnectad with the forehead { •mAirs^onaectcd with 
the eyes | ^r«/^onnected with the mouth. 

jtrmls and frifkfry^ sec p. 134 { for the sigaificaace 
of the headiags relatiag to the mt, see p. 177| immrttt- 



Isr^ lee p. 196} ftimtmtsry and ismgmmmmt coloradoa, 
see p. 160. 

3. In all the signaletic cards given the typograpliical 
peculiarities of the French originala (of Dr. Bertuloa's 
own design) are as far as posaible M«servc4, e sp ecially as 
regards the capitahxatioa of the hcadiags, whkK has a 
coaventtonal significance: those headinp bcgiaaiag with 
a capital letter are to be aaswered oaly by one of the ^^ 
jectives tm4M^ m$Smm^ Urge ( or BnU^ miSmm^ grtm ), while 
the rest call for special deacripdve terms, figures or 



IHaU 8o 

SIGNAI^BTIC NOTICB FOR VBHBAI, PORTRAIT 

witb manisscript etitiie» 



Thii card, of the lise to be cUisified alphabetically (ICIna by US^* )» ii to arranged that when folded double 

beneath the photograph it can be readily inserted in an oferco^t pocket. 

( Recto^ with space for judicial photograph. ) 



7 



*1 BT 



8.1 

4 



f 



If 

If 

* 9. 

r 



(Photograph ooUtted in this editioo. A much more Kccni one 
is given in plau 79 a, which see.] 



2 

e ^^ 

f i 

a 

s. » 

•s ■?■ 

? 



Antlitopotnetric Observatioiis 



height, IB (!ry. i] 



curvature. 



J. 



reach, In 
trunk, <)» 




X 



{length /■ ?■ 5* 
width /y.6 



JS r length 
Sm ( width 



2^ 



left foot iS$JJaJf\ 

left middle f.^LAJLQ^ 

left Uttle f. ^Li^ 

left forearm £3.£-8uy 



I; 



pecul.. 



<») 



Chromatic Indications. 

f class -3- k^>^ XlAy^.AMJr^ 

areola Ar. ^^. »ir« hair Altt*^"!, ntrw^ ^^ 



periphery ^i^Aj^lfct i^ ( Pigmentary—^ 



Sanguineous (^f 



^Archet .Im | 
^ inclin.(>infei| 
|< Height .o«c I i< 

Width 



Descriptive Infonnation (analysed from profile): GtNtaAL Contoub ^^^rOL^J^ 



^Kulll^LW 



f.Root (depth) <YW. 
ridge aJ^^ base ihsi&l 

Height Projec. Width 



pectt 




Suf,^ — p9it,~M — , opening. 



j5^ anti-trg. inelim ...,^^frof,.^^rtver,..^ Dimen, 

fold imfer,.^.^^tmperjSftu\ form j Sep.. 

'pecul. __^— _^-^ 



^ r Labial ht..^ 



^bord. Orig,.^^ 



I ) Height fZ_ 
( pecuL lalftli;! 



Descrltrttre Infbnnaaoa (analysed from fiill face): GntuML CowToui-sJi ^irn Ji lA nyy^ 

|g ( hair ii« {iiVA I r openingM tt^jQ l ^ r Oimen sion yii^ t^l? r neck Wi yitf f^thtft) attitude. 
■1 jheardWlLjl I •■-^-^1 ... . a 1 .t / 



• r position 

I i fftlume A«afc 

« V pecul. 111! Aw^ 



model upper 
Projection of eyeball 
Interocular ■ 



pecul. of eye. 




outline 



wrinkles 
expression 




( nee 
I] should. M^JklfJtt I bearing 
" ( Girth. ^^^^ ' 



habiliments 
ndry fiiiiii 




SIONAI,BTIC NOTICB FOR TBXBAI, POHTXAIT 





[P/al, 7, a] 

SIGNAIBTIC CARD FOR PHING ANTHROPOMETRICAHY 

Special form used at Paris wlien subject is piiotogTaptied 



■3 rr.-.i. 








'"■■"--■" ^" 


riiumh 


'"''" 


McJi 


. -J Annu 


" 






h;i>hiit^ 










1. Thr i.(ll( 






:[. [n m.i»i 


VU.» .-..-rp, 








i> e<j.iK ]II« 1 








1 jnJ .Iviuhri 


>jl rilr 


( .ec p. (i7 


.liilf. 


z^'Uh, 


li.; .o< ..t- ii'i. J 


irirriH'r; 


|vMncl'.i.'jVrtl= 


';::,t;;:; 




.J, M, [hr 


jh.piv 


itJtrmrnl ol p,-. 






.,n.( in pl4.( - 






.Iph.bCK 










rxj.M'. like ih 


(..m, .-n pljr,. 




T!l. .■<.^p. 


iJl lh( 


the tK.ll..n, h.r . 


lr..,l.ikln^in.l 










[he «,Jrh 




2. In 111 ih 
















mTiti ilic \,\-is 






..rThr.l.mW.r. 






...Vfulur 





































SIGNAI^STIC CAKD FOR PILING ANTHROPOMBTRICAI,I,Y 

Special Ibnn used at Paria when no photograph la taken 

( Recto, with fpK* for fiafcr-prtncs. ) 

I.— Anthropometsical Ohaerrationa. 



hdchc, !• 
cwraturc. 



readi, 1"»... 
cmakfO* — 



'length. 
8 ( width . 



bi-iyg.. 
right ear— 



Ic/tfooc. 



left mediaa. 



\th •ttricoUr 
left forearm . 



I 



areola. 



periphery, 
pecul 



*ge. 



born on. 
at 



in. 



app. age. 



H.— Deacriptiye Infonnation. 



^'frootoHunl 
na«o-b«ccaL 




anti-erg. imcBm, 
fold, imftr. 



Contour of face. 



Degree of flethineta. 



I 



poeitioa. 



direction 
fonn — 



dimen. 
pecul. 
color _ 



/ opening 

^ ] model oppcr — 
t I pecul 



3 ( projection 



orbits 



Interocttlar 
frontal 
ocular 
buccal 
pecul 



J 

M 
■ < 



r Neck, Umgtk- _ 
I \ Shouldera, UTiiri. 






Girth 



Bearing, ipeech, drew, etc. 



Hairy tyttem and Complexion. 



I 



color 



nature 



inacrtion 



Ul 



abundance - 
Pigment, 
pecul _ 



color 



nature 



implant. 
pecuL — 



3anguin.. 



Taken at Paria, on. 

br 

ircrified on 



188- 



[Spacc fer ftngcr>princa.] 



Remarks. 



1. The Terao or reterae of thia card b exactly like 
that of the form with photograph, repreaenttd in plate 79tf. 

2. Mr^dSraiasmiddle finger { mmricmUr^^UnU finger } 
fair jf i^ fir a t finger ; «aaB/«rsxthird finger. 

Fr«ai»-««iWiKconnected with the forehead and noae ; 
■ « • ^u r rnA—connected with the noae and mouth \fr%utsl 
Mconnectcd with the forehead ; MvArr^Bconnected with 
the eyes { ^tM-r^^MConnected with the mouth. 

jirmU and ftrifktry^ aee p. 134 { for the atgnificaacc 
of the hcadinga relating to the mt, aee p. 177| 



tmrj and tsm gm n mtu co l or n ka^ 



Imr^ aee p. 190} ^i 
aee p. 150. 

3w In all the lignaletic carda given the typognphical 
pcculiaritiea of the French origtaak (of Dr. Bcrtilloa*a 
own design) are aa far aa poaaible ercaenred, aaptfiilty at 
italtaation of the headtnga. whkh baa a 



regarda the capitalisation 
conventional significance: tboae b^^ings beginntng wicb 
a capital letter are to be answered only by o«c of the a4- 
jectiTea tsMtf, i rf — ,/eryr (or knk^ mtSmm^gr^mi)^ wblk 
the raat call far ap o cial 



L.\7 .1] 



)LOR 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS USED 

IM TMH HKSCKIin'IVH FORMl'l..!-: OF THK IRIS 

'J. yr!low 



t 



ty of the 

JONSE 



.^alMCOt oralmoiit impcrccplililr 
I ilcotelatcU 
. cuncetithc 
t railtatinc 
•la (lrtiteUted<on rcotric. rtc 



° s 

^x: s 

4 ■« «g 

5 ^ 



or, oranire 
ch, ciic%tout 
Ufttar. maroon 



^y ret, litht 

^ J J m. roedinm 

g « s 

o I, I '• deep 

^ Ktr. f. very deep 



hadr u( 
hcrv 



the 



{««. atu 
/. intc 
ant, «lai 



rr 



intermediate < violet ) 
laty 



r. Kreeni«h 

Iff. tmlK-atr« that the piinuentatioa 
of the periphery U uf a •hade 
identical Hith that of thr arvola 

ti^ («ee culuinn K). 
inf draw* attei.tion to the tonal pre« loin i nance of the trriii iimlcrlinetl. while the 
iftc** that the qu. lification enclo«c«l at«piar« there only a^ an amI tu the memory. 
Ii* (UtiiaiuU of the cla««i6catiun The<«tt;H written iH-forv the third line iniltcatv*. 
. that the two tone* analysed separately, areola and peritdiery. are of v<|ual import* 
ral coloration of 'He eye 

Class 6 : Pij?:nicnUition greenish-maroon, and 
Class 7: pure maroon 



A' 







-4 



^4-5 


<>i 


7 


r. tmit . ii 


t. mat w. 


r. fMiii. m 


inar. j. I ii. 


9Har. \j. i\ I IM. 


iJ. 





^5 
r. 9mar. m. 



«'. 



m. 



r. M. 



7-6 
r. mar./. 

mar. (y. r.) m. 




r. mar./. 
omJrr zomc aaaroms 






6-7 

/. mar./ 

tuar. f. V. t$. I 



6-7 
r. mar./. 



r. mar. ir./ 



I 



INDEX 



Tbif index coBtmias not only refctencet to each of the technical terms coataiacd is the vol- 
nme (1). aad to all the details of Its sabjcct-matter, bat also a ▼ocabalary of those Freach words 
occttfTiaff la the hcadiacs of forelca sicaalctic cards, or commoAly used lo the maoascript ea- 
trics for which they call, which are so diflereat from the Saclish words by which they have beea 
readcrcd asaot to be recogal sable at oace by aay ezperieaced aad latelUceat operator. These for- 
elga words are priated ia iUha, while the words aad abbreriatloas appeariac la hcadiacs oa the 
SaffUsh cards (plates 78-€l) are la bold-£ac«d roauui aad the abbrevlatloas ased la replylac to 
them appear, la accordaacc with the geaeral system of typography la the body of the teat (sec aotcs 
oa pp. 96 aad 169), ia ftold-lteetf itmiUm, The abbrtrlatloas thus throwa lato relief are those pre- 
scribed by Dr. Bertilloa (broacht tofcther la plates 6o d aad rt «) save la ezceptloaal cases (aiarhed 
with aa asterisk, *) where the Baflish word Is so short as to aecd ao abbreriatioa, or where Bertll- 
loa*s abbreriatioa Is so distiactlTcly Preach aad at the same time so cambersome as to be soaie- 
what awkward for Americaa ase. The Tery few abbreriatloas of this latter klad appear la ordlaary 
roaaaa type, as well as sack of the Safflish alteraatives (glTea la tables 6o% aad 77 s) as have 
ao decided adTaatagc over those of the iateraatloaal code. All the abbreriatloas for ase ia omaa- 
script eatries are sivea la capitals or lower-case letters accordiac to the auaaer ia which they 
oacht to be writtea oa the card. 

Tkt ummurmis i« Italic ifpt r^ftr U Ou nnwkktri ofUupUUs mnd UkUt in iJU Alkum; tMs nnaaa ««- 
wur^ to th4 pcge$ pr§cedimg iks Author^ M^^face^ and tJU arable nmmeratt i« crdimmty typ« Is tht 
pttgti ^ftk4 body 9tf Uu Uxt, 



A and an, auppr m i on of » in cicatri- 
cial sentence 333 

a,— adherence of lobe of ear 177 

a«Badheringborderof ear..i65, 177, 6od 

A. ^ annular or third finger jja 

ab.B depressed 161 

a. ^ minimum dimension 6od 

Abaissi — depretaed 161 

Abbreviationi for anthropometrical 

and descriptive signalment 6od 

for ear 177 

eye 146 

nose 161 

peculiar marks signalment 

61, 311, 77« 

importance of is, 331 

intemationaL 7, ix 

memorizing of is 

not to be increased 333 

of geographical names 96 

Abdomen represented by VI 333 

Abnormalities of ear 174 

measurements. 353 



Above, use of word in cicatricial sen- 
tence 331 

represented by f .... 333, 77a 

Abridged writing 61, 331, 338, 77-79 

Abscess, cicatrix of 173, 315, 336 

Absence of antitragus 175 

areola ( — ) 6od 

ejrelashes. 194 

gesticulation 205 

peculiar marks 333. 339 

Abundant ejrebrows 191 

eyelashes 194 

gesticulation 205 

hair 187 

Absent, represented by nil ( ni. ) 6od 

no."" accentuated (fold of ear) . . 177, 6od 
Accent, foreign and provincial, 178, 

307, 310, 311, 6oe 

tonic 309 

Accentuated («e. ) 6od 

post-tragian fissure 173 

superiorfoldof ear, 167, 173, 177 
ce Marked and Deep. 



(O It vUl h% obMTrW tUt, cMtrary to tW acccfts^ r«lM •f «Ugmat lAivs-SMklM. "^^f •i tU nMtmtm sm 
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Accidents, make dgnalment neces- 
sary 80 

peculiarities resulting from, viii 

Accessories of measurement 81-90 

Accuracy in measurement, its im- 
portance 15 

in'recpgnition attained..!, 75 

Acne, a skin disease 150 

Acrocephalic head 185, ^/, 60a 

Across, use of word in cicatricial sen- 
tence 221 

Acute-angled tip of ear 170, 171 

Adam*8 apple 203, 227 

Additions to anthropometrical sig- 

nalment 257 

this book. . .X, 2, 3, 7, 

18, ig, 6od, jga, rgb 
Adherence (adlier.) of border of ear 

48, 80, 165, 174, 52 

of ear 50, 177, 257 

lobe of ear 165, 177 

Adherent or adhering, abbreviated a. 6od 

Adjustment of calipers 91, 92 

camera for judicial 
photograph.. 241, 244, 248 
Administrative authorities, copies of 

signalments for 232 

Adolescence, loss of hair at 187 

Adopted children to be distinguished 

on card 97 

Advancement of camera 246, 247 

posing-chair 247 

Aesthetic philosophy 202 

Africa, BertUlon system in viii, 78 

Age, record of, on card 96 

old, characteristics of, 193, 194, 199 

Ages, classification by 19 

changes in appearance at dif- 
ferent S7^ 

changes in hair at different. . 188 
changes in height at different loi 

Agrees, represented by = 6od 

Aigu s=s shrill 206 

Aim of signalment, ultimate viii, 81 

Albino-blonde hair 148 

Album Sia 

referred to 5i 83, 250 

Aliases 70,72, 96 

Allongle=^onfS6X,tA, 

Allure=deTnc2Lnor 205 

Alopecy, or loss of hair 188 



Alopecy, see Baldness. 
Alpha (a or QC ) » anterior, 61, 234, 77a 
( a or a ) =s minimum dimension 20 
Alphabetical file, see File, 66,67,69, 71, 80 

Alsatian accent. 209 

Alterations of tattooings 216 

Amateur photographer 239 

American sizes of hats (see United 

States) 255 

American Academy of Political and 

Social Science ix 

amp, = amputated 238, 77a 

Amputation of arm 104 

ear 171 

eye 146 

fingers 126, 225 

foot 121, 122 

forearm 129 

Anaemic complexion 150 

Analysis of ear 162 

face 180 

appearance 180 

iris 132, 145, S/a 

peculiarities 216 

photographs 4, 54 

profile..... 6oCt 80 

text '. X 

rules of descriptive 47 

Anarchists 211 

Anatomical faces. . 212-214, 220, 230, 

234, d/-^. 77a 
lines of articulation .... 224 
position, see Soldier with- 
out arms 212, 219 

terms, necessity of using, 212 

Anatomists 91, 224 

And, represented by & 77a 

Anger, physiognomy of 201 

Angle {gl.) of eyes 237, 71 

of jaw 186 

of mouth 198 

Angular contour of hair 188 

fronto-nasal profile 184 

Ankylosis (i. ) dot/, 77a 

of elbow 129 

of fingers 125, 225 

Announcing figures of measurements, 

93. 94, loi 

peculiar marks 230, 231 

Annular ( A. ) = third finger, 224, 225, 

236, 65, 66, 77^ 



AnnulAr, imprearion of tip of 

Anomalies 

of ear 45, i6i» i6a, 

e3rc 

•kull •••• 

Anterior (a or OC ) ....61,214, 354, 
cavity, curve with (cjQK), 

ai8, a^, 

cubital 

face of body ..212, 2x3, 227, 
face of upper limba. .224, 6j, 

oblique, aee Oblique.. 

torsion of lobe 

Anterior-external or antero-extemal 

face 62^ 

Antero-intemal face 

Anteio-auperior border of ear. . . . 164, 

aee Superior. 

Antheliz 49, i62« 

ita inclination 

ita peculiaritiea 172, 

ita toraion 166, 

aee Fold and Internal wind- 
ings. 

Anthropological School of Paria. 

aodetiea. ix, 

Anthropology.. vii, x, 3, 4. 6, 7, 20. 107, 

183, 
Anthropometrical card, aee Card, 260, 

congreaa 

error 

file, aee File . . 23, 37-32, 66, 

headinga 24^ 7^ 79«. 

inatrumenta 

ofiicera 

aignalment, ii, viii, x, 2-4, 7. 

8, 14-32. 64, 

83-96. 100-129, 

additiona to 

never aame in two 

caaea 

preparation for 

making 

Anthropometry, ita economy 

value.. 14. 64. 80. 
173. 238, 239. 

249- 25*. 
Antitragua (aati-trg.). 46, 162. 163, 

X65. i74.J^.i<^. 7^. 
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260 



222 

170 

147 
185 

6/ 

66 
219 

172 

68 

213 
17X 

166 

51 

173 
167 



7 
74 

185 

79 

74 

246 

239 

80 

87 
23a 



6od 
259 

23 

180 
77 

80 



Antitragua, ita inclination 51, j^ 

peculiaritiea . . 169, 172, 

X73. X75. S4 

profile 49, S4 

reveraion or turning, 

50.51. 54 

terma deacriptive of 177 

A*'0. ~ between annular and auric- 
ular fingers 236 

Apart or diatant (dmU ) 237 

^^i^i> ■■ flattened, flat ilA 77^ 

apparentorapparently, 77a, 7/?, 79a, 79* 
Apparatua, anthropometrical, deacrip- 

tion of 85-92, /-^ 

where obtainable ix 

Appearance, changes in, neceaaitate 

aignalment .... viii 
of alteration in tattooa, 216, 217 

Apple of cjre 134 

Applied acience,aignalment a form of, vii 
Apprenticeahip, signaletic. . .4, 9. 61, 

84, 137. 230, 232 
Approximation in description of eye.. 143 

159 



59, 218. 219, 228. 229 

in measurements 24, 84 

in measuring bi-iygomatic 

diameter .. a6o 

foot 122 

forearm 127 

height 1^3 

length of ear, 215 
length of head 109 
middle finger, 124 

reach 105 

trunk 106 

width of ear.. 117 
width of head 112 

Aquiline nose 34, 156 

Arabs, characteristics of 42, 135 150 

Arcades .aee Superciliary arches. .152, 153 

Arch, cranial 185 

of brow, aee Superciliary. . 152. 190 

Arched eyebrowa 190-192. ao2 

Arching of back, aee Curvature .... 204 

iU^, » tlaty 146-147* ^/« 

ArdoiUe '^ slaty 146-147. 8/a 

Areola of iria. 41, 134. 136, 

137. U6, 147. ^oc, B/m 
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Areola of iris, its absence 138, 146, 147, 6od 

pigmentation 138 

sliape I3»45i 138 

tones 45, 138 

Argentine Republic, the Bertillon 83rs- 

temin ix, 66 

Argument against identity of signal- 

ments 24 

Aristotle, his description of human 

eye 42 

*ari.=arri^<f=behind (*J&ind ) 238, 77a 
Arms, their anatomical faces ... .213, 220 

datum points 223, 77a 

habitual posture .... 204, 60c 
♦arr. = station-house (*sta. ) .... 99, 8ia 
Arrangement of this book .... x, xii-zix 

Arrest 63 

assistance of signahnents in, 

64-66, 251 

"house of** 99, 6od 

record of 98 

Arrow in back of posing-chair 244 

Arrow-headed cicatrices 217 

Articles carried by subject, to be noted 210 
Articular datum-points, remarks on.. 224 

line of wrist 6jf6^t 6p 

Articulation, organic vices of . . . .207, 60c 

Articulations of upper limb 223, 224 

see Cubital, Fingers, Wrist. 

Artificial deformity of head viii, 185 

Artistic Anatomy, Richer*s, cited .... 4 

Arts, canon of proportion in 158 

ph3rsiognomical values of wrink- 
les in 201 

Asia, Bertillon S3rstem in, see India 

and Japan viii 

Assumed names, see Aliases 72 

Asthmatics, resemblance among .... 259 

Asymmetry in brows or lids 195 

At (@), use of word in cicatricial sen- 
tence 221, 77a 

Attitude, to be noted 178, 204-205, 60c 

Attorney-General of Paris, cited 77 

Attorneys, use of signahnents by, see 

Courts 71, 77, 78, 232 

Auburn hair, see Chestnut-red 41 

Auditory conduit n6, 162, 174,* jS 

orifice 186, 259 

Auricular=little finger ( O) , 125-126, 

213, 224, 225. 
236, 6j, 66, 67, 77a 



Australasia, Bertillon system in viii 

Avant (*flz//.), « before, (*/ore) 238, 77a 
Average measurements . . . .29-31, 38, 254 

at. => azure 146-147, 6ody S/a 

Azure ground-color of iris (az. ) . .41- 

44. I36.;i39» 146-147 
6 — bulging (forehead) 6od 

b, =s oblique 61, 177^ 204 

Back, curvature, roimdness or vault- 
ing of (v.) 101,102, 204 

recognition of 203 

datum points of 77a 

descriptive terms for 238, 60c 

represented by V 222 

Back of hand 214, 224 

head, see Occiput 
Back-bone, see Vertebral column.. . . 228 
Balancing of words in cicatricial 

phrase 230, 23^ 

Baldness (calvitU), kinds of ....188, 78 

Ball of chin 181 

Banks, value of signalment to ix 

Barde = beard 189 

Barbe de houc = goatee 189 

Barbiche = chin- whiskers, see Impe- 
rial 149 

Bareheaded, subjects to be photo- 
graphed 54, 241 

Base of nose 52, 154, 156, 226 

of thumb or poUex ( hs. P. ) 237, 77a 
Battles, make signalment necessary, 

vii. 80 

be. — bucca — mouth 237, 77a 

hep. — biceps 237, 77a 

Beard, descriptive terms for 60c 

in French style, see Imperial. 

its color 41, 147-149, 187 

its cut 187, 189, 44 

its effect on appearance 5^ 

its growth 178, 187 

Bearing to be noted 211 

Bearskin cap, head shaped like 185 

Beauty-spots, see Nsevus 60, 215 

Bee de Ithnt => hare-lip 181 

Before [avant ^ *avt, '^fore), use of 

word in cicatricial phrase.... 213 

Begaiemeni =s stammering 207 

Beggars 211 

Beginners, see Apprentice, Student. 
Behind, {arrihr, *ari.,*A/iicf) use of 
word in cicatricial phrase, 213, 238, 77a 



Bdginm, Bertillons3ntemi]i..iz, 7^ 80 
Beneath, expreteed by "under,** aai, 77a 
Benevolent aaeocUtionft, protected by 

signalment tU 

Bending of antitngnt, tee Rerenion, 51 

back, see Curvature 102 

Bent penona, the photographing of, 

aee Crook-backed 248 

Bent, or pliated {pL) 110^ 6od 

B^rengerlawt la 

Berne, Anthropometric Congreta at. . 

74.78. 79 
BertiUon, Dr. Alphonae, iii, vii, x, 80, 

259, *'« 

Dr. Georgea, dted x8 

BertiUon syttem viii-x 

in Africa viii 

Argentine Republic ix 

Alia Till 

Australaaia viii 

Belgium . • • .ix, 78, 79 

Berne 78. 79 

Bordeaux 69, 243 

Braril • • ix 

Buenos A jrea 66 

Chicago ix, X, 66, 94 

Europe viii 

Prance 

Geneva 5. ^^ 79 

Holland ix 

India 78, 151 

LiUe 69 

Lyons . .69, 76, 84, 231 

MarKillea,69,76,84, 231 

Nancy 69 

Nice 69 

North America.... viii 
Paris, see Paria. 

Roumania 78 

Russia ix, 7S 

South America viii, 78 

Switzerland .... 78, 79 

Toulouse 69 

Tunis 78 

United SUtesvi,ix, 78 

its introduction . . ..vi, 

vii, 10 72, 78. 79 

metric units used in, 

«. 93 

ultimate possibilities of 80 

{en) as cymbocephalic 185 



Bicepa (hep.), 237. 77^ 

BicotuUe — bifurcated ■■ twice bent, 171 

Biflectedear 171 

Bifurcated tragus 162, 172 

Bilious complexion 150 

Bilobedchin 182 

Binomial curve — 29,30,33,35,38, 39 

group 40. 49 

Birth record on card 95, 96 

Birth-registers, signaletic use of .... 258 

Birth-mark (envU) 227. fja 

Biting finger-nails, habit of 206 

Bi-xygomatic diameter (U-syg.)* 

measurement oC....x, 15, zi6, 259 

hh "■ blonde 149 

Black (•nair) 6od 

eyebrows 191 

eyes 34. 131 

hair and beard 41, 147, 149 

Black-chestnut, see Chestnut-black. 

Blacksmitha, their handa. 125 

Bleared eyea. 194 

Blending (/ondu, •/., «bien<L)lobe 

of ear 50. "5. 165, 177. 258 

Blindness, notation of 146 

Blonde, opposed to brunette 149 

(61.) hair 41, 147. 148 

eyebrows 191 

Blonde-red hair 41, 148 

Bloodless complexion 150 

Blotched nose 158 

Blubber-lip (iip^) and blubber- 
month 181 

Blue eyea, varieties of 4X. I3t. 135 

Blunt anthelix 169 

Bodily ahape, description of viii 

see Descriptive signal- 
ment. 

Body, datum points of 214, 231 

identification of dead 80 

its general volume 176 

numbering of its parts 223 

prepositions relating to 221 

Boil, cicatrix of y fur. ) .... 215, 238. 771^ 

see Purunde. 
Bold-faced italics, meaning of ... .96, 164 
roman t3rpe, meaning of. 

XX. 96. 164 
^(WwA/ — bulging ( 6 J 153. 154 

Bones, resemblance caused by mal- 
formation of 257 
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Chinese, their method of identifica- 
tion 13 

resemolance 258 

Chromatic characterB,54, 150-15 1 , 6o€t 80 
Chromolithographic chart of irises. . . 8ia 
referred to ... .44, 45, 130, 132, 133 
Chronic inflammation of eyelids .... 194 
ChuinUmeni s misprontmciation of 

j and s 207 

cie. = cicatrix = scar. 61, 238, ;^ya 

*chvx. — cheveux — hair 237, 77a 

Cicatrices, plural of cicatrix 217, 236 

Cicatricial formula, its structure. .61, 

62, 213, 214, 230, 231, 77a 
point (pU cic, scar pt.) 

213, 219, 77a 
vocabulary, its strange as- 
pect 233 

Cicatrix or scar {do.)., 61, 213, 238, 77a 

of chapping 181 

of operation for hare-lip. ... 181 

various origins of 215 

Cigars and. cigarettes, use of 206 

Circle, areolar, see Areola. 

Circled eye 194 

Circular (efre.) cicatrices 217, 219, 

238, 77a 

ear 171 

forehead 188 

Circular, Bertillon's, of Jan., 1884. .x, 215 

Circumference of hats 256 

Circumflex, interdliary 200 

City, resident of 211 

workman 211 

Civil uses of signalment 80 

cL s clear =s light, 146, 147, 149, 6od, 8/a 

cL SB vertebral column. 238, 77a 

Classes of eyes 42, 44, 137, 140, 147, 

60c t 8ia 

peculiar marks 60 

Classic profile 184 

Classification, anthropometric, its ba- 
sis, 14, 19, 22, 23,, 27, 

67, 71 
its importance in a 

signaletic S3r8tem •• 13 
of eyes, its basis . . 135, 

141, 144 

Clavicle (civ.) 238» 73. 77* 

Cleaning of instruments 92 

Cleanness of person 210 



Clear (eL)» — light. •• 146, 147, tfcx/, 8ia 

Clerk 93-93 

length of practice necessary for. 231 
see Secretary. 

Clinging ear ! . . . . 169 

Closed border of ear 165 

Clothing, character of 210, 211, 60c 

signalment by means of, 

viii, 18, 255 

civ. = clavicle 238, 77 

cm. = centimetre 237, 6od 77a 

Coarse hair 187 

Coffee-mark 215 

Collar, beard in form of 189 

kind worn to be noted 210 

C(7///^=: clinging 169 

Color of beard 41, 147-149 

eye (iris) ....7,41,44, 130, 

135, 240, 6oc^ 8ia 

hair 41, 147-149 

Coloration of skin 40, 41, 150 60c 

Column (ci.)ss vertebral column, 228, 

238, 77a 

Comb, carrying of 210 

Comma, dimple in shape of 172 

Commas, inverted, see Dash (substi- 
tuted in English cards). 

Commercial photographs 195, 202, 250 

Commissures of mouth 197, 19S 

Comparison of peculiar marks 62, 

63, 200, 223 
the three signalments 63 
Compass, see Calipers. 
Compendium of Bertillon system, ii, 

ix, 60c, 77a 
Complementary characteristic traits, 

53, 178-211 
signs used in nota- 
tion of eye . . 139-145 

Complete ankylosis 225 

Complexion, its elements 40 

notation of.... 150, 211, 7ga 

of Arabs 150 

brunettes . . . • • 149 

drunkards 40 

mulattos 40 

white race 150 

Composite conventional signs.... 235, 77a 

shades of iris 135 

Compression of lips 181 

Concave anthelix.. 166, 167, x68, 175, 177 



Card for alplubeticml fik....7o» 7l» 

Z9a{noU),So. Si 
antlixx>poi]ietrical file, 19, 70, 

7^, r9, 79^ 79^ 
verbal portrait. . . 5, 249, A>, 8t 

with photograph 54, 79a 

without photof^ph . . . .7^, 80^ St 
Parisian itylea of. . . .6a, 66, Tpa, 79b 
Carda, anth r opomctr i cal headings on, 

14, 22, 47. 93 

capital initiala on 47 

descriptive headings on, 45, 53, 

151. 152. 178. 185 
filing of .... iz (note), X9-21, 66 

for photographa 242 

headings for e3re on 133 

headings of place, date, etc., 

on. 69, 95, 96, 99 
investigation of, iz (note), 22, 

23, 27-32 

new forms of ^c, 7^, 7^ 

noting of identification and 

verification on ... . 68 
peculiar marks on, 223 

roman numerals on 223 77J 

aixeof 19. 67, 70, 79 

sociological headings on 96 

space for finger-prints on ... . 260 

specimens of 79^' 

Careless attitude, to be noted 203 

CarHe (en) « scaphocephaUc 185 

Caricature, value of 250 

Carriage of head 2G4, 257 

shoulders 257 

Cornifv — shoulder-breadth 176 

Cartilage, see N Jaal. 

Gmrr— Judicial records 98 

Castilian accent 209 

eav. — concave 161 

"Cave** (cv. )— concave, 47, 155, 161, 6od 

antheliz 49, 166-168, 175 

antitragua 49> »^. 175 

ridge of noae. . . . . j^, 48. 155. I59 

Cave-ainuoua noae 47t I55» 160 

Cavity (cr.) -■ concavity. 217. 218, 

237. ^J. ^. 74^ 7^. 77^ 

internal, of root of noae $1 

eb. — cubital ■■ elbow 237, 77^ 

Ceinturt « girth • • .aee 6od 

Centimetre (cm.) ""0^3937 inch., jo, 
93. 95. 100. lot, 218, 237,251,254,256k 77^ 



1 

*Cential«B penitentiary (^^peoitea.) 99 
Central sij;naleticaervice (Paris), .vii, 
9, 12, 28, 70, 71, 76, 77, 
78, 80, 84, 85, 99, 231, 232, 7B 
Central signaletic aervice for each na- 
tion vlii 

ell. — chestnut . . 146, 147, 149. ^od^ 8ia 
Chair, aee Poaing-chair. 

Chaloupe (en) mm yintXtaAy 205 

Changeability of color of eye 131 

Changes in method of signal ment.... 115 

in this volume 208 

Channeled, aee Traversed, ( try. ) 50, 

165. 175 

Chapping on lipa z8i 

Characteristic (chmrac.) traits or 

features 53, 54, 178-21 1, 68 

forms of ear 174, 175 

Characters having headinga on card 178 

Chart of colors of the eye 8ia 

Cheating, aee Trickery. 

Cheek 226, 69 

its wrinkles and furrows . . 50, 199 
Cheek-bone(/<?MiiiM^,piBf., chbone) 

15, 186, 226, 259, &9, 71, 77a 
Chest, datum-points of ... . 227, 237, 77^ 

r ep r esen ted by IV 222 

Chestnut (oA. ) eye. .42, 136<Z38, 139, 

143. 144. 146. 60c 

J»air 41, 147-149 

Chestnut-black hair 148 

Chestnut-red hair 41, 148 

CVnfaur (^chvx.), — hair 237, 771a 

CkevUU ^ %sSk\t aee 771a 

Chewing tobacco, habit of 206 

Chicago, Bertillon system at, iz, x, 66, 94 
Children, identification of, 54, 77, 161, 

»39. «40 
their faces 187 

foreheada 188 

growth 

hair 188 

Chin, datum polnta of 226, ^9, 7/ 

description of 178, 181, 182,^, 6oe 

headings for 250 

height of 186 

prominent 184, 257 

wrinkles around 199 

Chin-whiakcrs 149, 189 

Chinese 151 

tlieireyea 193* I94« 196 
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Chinese, their method of identifica- 
tion... 13 

resemolance 258 

Chromatic characters,54, 130-15 1, 6o€^ 80 
Chromolithographic chart of irises. . • 8ia 
referred to ....44, 45, 130, 132, 133 
Chronic inflammation of eyelids .... 194 
Oiuintetnent s= mispronunciation of 

j and s 207 

eio« = cicatrizes scar 61, 238, 77a 

*chvz. — cheveux — hair. ...... .237, 77a 

Cicatrices* plural of cicatrix 217, 236 

Cicatricial formula, its structure. .61, 

62, 213, 214, 230, 231, 77a 
point (pt. eic, scar pt.) 

213, 219, 77a 
vocabulary, its strange as- 
pect 233 

Cicatrix or scar (do.).. 61, 213, 238, 77a 

of chapping 181 

of operation for hare-lip. ... x8i 

various origins of 215 

Cigars and. cigarettes, use of 206 

Circle, areolar, see Areola. 

Circled eye 194 

Circular (ciro.) cicatrices 217, 219, 

238, 77a 

ear 171 

forehead 188 

Circular, Bertillon*s,of Jan., 1884. .x, 215 

Circumference of hats 256 

Circumflex, interdliary 200 

City, resident of 211 

workman 211 

Civil uses of signalment 80 

el. = dear =s light, 146, 147, 149, 6od^ 8ia 

cL s= vertebral column. 238, 77a 

Classes of eyes 42, 44, 137, 140, 147, 

60c t 8ia 

peculiar marks 60 

Classic profile. 184 

Classification, anthropometric, its ba- 
sis, 14, 19, 22, 23„27, 

67, 71 
its importance in a 

signaletic system .. 13 
of eyes, its basis • • 135, 

141, 144 

Clavicle {olv.) 238, 73, 77a 

Cleaning of instruments 92 

Cleanness of person 210 



Clear (ei.)f —light... 146, 147, 6od^ 8ia 

Clerk 93-93 

length of practice necessary for. 231 
see Secretary. 

Clinging ear i . . . • 169 

Closed border of ear 165 

Clothing, character of 210, 211, 60c 

signalment by means of, 

viii. 18, 255 

civ. = clavicle 238, 77 

cm. = centimetre 237, dad 77a 

Coarse hair 187 

Coffee-mark 215 

Collar, beard in form of ' 189 

kind worn to be noted 210 

C(7/^^=: clinging 169 

Color of beard 41, 147-149 

eye (iris) ....7, 41, 44, 130, 

135, 240, 6oc^ 8ia 

hair 41, 147-149 

Coloration of skin 40, 41, 150 60c 

Column {oL )svertebral column, 228, 

238, 77a 

Comb, canying of 210 

Comma, dimple in shape of 172 

Commas, inverted, see Dash (substi- 
tuted in English cards). 
Commercial photographs .... 195, 202, 250 

Commissures of mouth 197, 198 

Comparison of pectdiar marks 62, 

63, 200, 223 
the three signahnents 63 
Compass, see Calipers. 
Compendium of Bertillon system, ii, 

ix, 6o€t 77a 
Complementary characteristic traits, 

53. 17S-211 
signs used in nota- 
tion of ejre . . 139-145 

Complete ankylosis 225 

Complexion, its elements 40 

notation of ... . 150, 211, 7ga 

of Arabs 150 

brunettes 149 

drunkards 40 

mulattos 40 

white race 150 

Composite conventional signs.. . .235, 77a 

shades of iris 135 

Compression of lips 181 

Concave anthelix.. 166, 167, 168, 175, 177 
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Concsve anthragrit 165, 175, 177 

line of month 198 

ridge of ooee 155. J^ 

aee "Cave**. 

Concayity (e.) oi cxarftdwcan..2iB, 

255. 77« 
of root of now . . 1541 IS9> *^ 
•ee Cavity. 
Concentric (e.) areola. .158, 146, 147, 

6oCt 6od, S/a 

lone in iris X45 

Concha or ihell of ear i6a 

its pecnliaritiet. . 162, 169, 172, 

173. 174. J^. i^ 
Congresses, see Anthropometrical, 

and Prison. 
Connecting strokes in abridged writ- 
ing 23a. 236 

Consonants, abbreviations composed 

of 236 

their pronnndation in 
foreign languages, 208, 209 

Constrained attitude 203 

Consumptives, their resemblance .... 257 

Contentment, physiognomy of 198 

Contiguous origin of helix and an- 

thelix. 173 

Contour (c, cont.) of ear. . 168, 170, 

171, 242, 257, 60c 

ofhair 188 

head 178, 182-187, ^oc 

lobe ofear, 49,163, 175, M, do 
Contractions, muscular, 192, soo, aoi, 

202, 2o6 

Contracta, signalment in 80 

Control measurements 17, Z09, 112 

Conventional signs in abridged writ- 
ing ix, 231, 233, 235, 77« 

C onverge nt strabismus. 196 

Convex ( vex. ) 6od 

anthehx 49, 161, z66, 167, 

168, 175, 177 

line of mouth 198 

nose 48. 155. 159. JJ 

Convex -sinuous nose 148 

Convictions, record of previous,98,79, Si 

Copies of signaletic cards 66, 70 

Comer or angle (gL) of mouth 177, 

198. 77^ 
Corporationa, use of signalment by. . x 
Corpulence, see Build 175 



ooiT. — jail, house of correction. ... 79 

Correction of instruments 120 

measurements ....104, 106 

Correspondence, signaletic 84, 85 

Cost of anthropometrical service. .21, 

73.74. 77 
Costume, resemblance in 219 

a^-side aee 77« 

Cou-de-pied ■■ instep see 774 

Gm wm neck see 774 

Catuniu(emvude) mm bottmuk .... 215 

Coulisse {en) mm tHiding ao6 

Counsel for defense, use of signal- 

ments by 232 

Countenance, see Pace, Visage 187 

Counter-light, its effect on color of 

eye 131 

Counter-verification, see Verification, 41 

Countrymen recognizable 211 

Couptrosi — blotched or pimply 158 

Courts, use of signalmentsin. .24, 27, 

a8. 31. 32. 46, 59, 69, 75. 223, 252 

Covered eyelid 193 

Cranial anomalies or malformations, 

185. 257 
arch 185 

diameters, see Head.. 17, 24, 231 

Cranium, see Skull 185 

ensJi. ^ "crocheted** (en crocket ) ^ 

hooked 237, 771s 

Cr^u — crinkly 187 

CrescenU in iris....t36, 137, 139,141, 142 

Creuse^ hoUow see 771s 

Crime prevented by signalment. .vii, 

▼*ii. 73. 74 
Criminal Anthropology, Congress of, 81 

Criminals, brought to Justice by sig- 
nalment tU 

habitual bearing of 205 

international associations 

o' 79 

kept away by signalment 

73.74* 79 
recognition of, sec Redd* 

ivisU vili, 73 

Crinkly (rH>«) hair 187 

Crocket (m) — hooked 217. 237 

Crofton, A. P. B., translator ix 

Croissant (en) mm crescent-shaped. . . 77V 

Crook-backed (wmti, **vaulted**) 

persons, measurement of ... . 
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Cross-eyed, see Strabismus 146 

Cross-shaped cicatrices 217 

Croup, scar of operation for .,,,^62^ 74 

Crow Vfeet 199, 201, 202 

Crushed nose 158 

Cubital (oh.) = elbow. .223, 224, 237, 

^Ji ^^. IJO' 

Cuisse = thigh » . . . .see 77a 

Curly {bouclS) hair 187, 189 

Cursive writing for statement of pe- 
culiar marks and scars 231, 77, 77a 

Curvature ( v. ) 6od 

of body 14, 25, 102, IQ3 

of reach 103 

see Vaulting. 
Curved (o.) cicatrices .. 61, 217, 218, 

235. 236, 77a 

finger-nail 225 

profile of forehead 32 

see Recurved. 
Customs authorities, signalment by . . x 

Cut ear 115, 171 

of beard 189, 60c 

scar of • • • • 215 

Cutting out of photographic prints . . 242 
OV. or o. = cavity or concavity. .237, 77a 

Cymbocephalichead 185, 41 

d. =dentelated 146, 147, 8ia 

d. or 2^ = dexter = right. . . .61, 235, 77a 

d. = descending (lobe) 177 

d. =» deviated (toe) • 120 

d. = dfvii = erect (antitragus) .... 177 

D. ss dimension 163, 165, 166, 177 

d'O, =-dentelated-concentric. . . . 146, 

147, Sia 

d-r. =a dentelated-radiating 8/a 

Dandified gait 205 

Danish accent 209 

Dark eyes 33 

Darwinian enlargement, nodosity, 

projection and tubercule..i7o, 57 

Dash = absence of antitragus 166 

of areola 146, 147 

of curvature 102 

of peculiarities. .. 169, 223 

Date of photograph 243 

on card 96, 99 

Datum points 214, 222, 231, 77a 

of back 228, 75 

face, ears and neck 

226,69, 7/ 



Datum points of forearms 

hands 64, d/ 

neck and chest, 227, /j 

upper-arm 223 

prepositions relating to, 221 

Day-laborer recognizable 211 

Dead bodies, identification of vii 

Death certificates, signalment in ... . 80 

Decametre, value of xz 

Decay, signalment necessitated by. . vii 

Decentralizing the camera.. 242, 247, 248 

DSchiquetie = jagged 171 

Decimetre = 3.937 inches xx 

scale 90 

Deciphering of abridged writing .... 232 

DeoL =3 prisoner's statement or dec- 
laration 98 

Declassed person recognizable 211 

Deeds, signalment in 80 

Deep (fond, /•) tone (of color) 146-7, 6od 

voice 206 

Defense against signaletic conclusions, 258 

counsel for . . • . • 232 

Deformity of head 113, 185 

nails 77a 

nasal *bones 159 

toes 120, 121 

peculiarities resulting 
from viii 

resemblance resulting 

from 257 

Digingandie = gawky 205 

Z>^^»^^^ S3 swinging 205 

Dele-mark 235 

Delicate nostrils 159 

D^lU=cnme or offense see 78, 81 

Dhnarche = gait 205 

Demeanor, description of 204, 205 

Denomination of eyes, basis of 135 

Dentelated (d. ) areola. . 138, 146, 147, 

6<Xy 6od 

Dentition, see Teeth 199 

Dents de scU {en ) assaw-toothedazig. 

zag 217 

Deportation of recidivists 12, 69 

Depressed (ab, ) angle of eye 193 

curve of mouth I98 

eyebrows 191, 191, 

196, 201, 202 

nose. . .52, 156, 161, 33 

Depressions of ear 162, 169 

DemQre=*\^a^, ^i^^79% 81 
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i>e«e.«Nletoendiiig 175 

Detcriptioii for detective's ufle 249 

of human beings >■ signsl- 
ment i, vii 

of peculiar mftrks 63, 214, 

2i5>230, 77a 

rules of 36, 47 

DetcriptiTe signalment, viii, 130-21 1, 251 

completed by 
anthropo- 
metrical. 64 

headings for 
249. ^. 7^. 
Illustrated 79^, Bo 

its use X, 4, 6, 

32.^. 56 
sjmoptical ta- 
ble for 250, 60c 

Deserters, signalment used for recog- 
nition of iz 

Designation of peculiar marks. . . 214, 215 

Dtsums^ see Sous 221 

ZVsjwiiM above 221 

Destiny of signalment, ultimate .... viii 

Detectives, peculiar importance of 

this book to z 

use of photographs by.. 4 

use of signalment by.. . . 5 

verbal portrait meant for, 

z, So, 8/ 

Detention of prisoners, shortening of, 73 

DHMori ■■ deformed 

Deviated (d) finger-nails, toes, etc 

120, 225. 77a 

djl- — digit or finger 237, 77*1 

Diameter, bi-sjrgomatic. 256 

ofeyebalL 195 

Diameters of ear, see Bar. 

hats 256 

head 107, 259 

Dictation of figures 93* 94t loi 

pectdiar marks, 230 

statement o f peculiar 

marks 62 

Differences in measurement of same 

length 23 

Difficult respiration, resemblance 
caused by 257 

Digital fossa of ear 162, 173 

iinprgssions ..••••.•••••• 14* 260 

See Finger-prints. 

DigiU(cfJt)— fingers 224, 237, 77a 

Dilation of pupil of eye .'. . . 8ta 



i(D.» Dinieii. ) of antitragus, 

166, 177, Bo 
of lobe.... 165, 175 

mouth 198 

neck 178 

nose 157 

pieces of clo- 
thing 255 

(dm.) scars 
and marks, 
214. 218. 219, 77a 

to be distin- 

f;uished 
rom form, 47 

Dimple in chin 182 

lobe of ear 171, 172 

abbreviated by fBt 237, 770 

seeFossette. 
Diplomacy, international language of, iz 

Direct or straight glance 206 

Direction of eyeball 905 

hairs in eyebrows 191 

peculiar marks, 214, 219, 230 
Dirtiness of person, noted 210 

Discrepancies in measurement 24-24 

see Error. 

Disgust, physiognomy of 198 

Disease, peculiarities resulting from, viii 

see PathologicaL 

Dislocation, see Luxation. 

Disunt jaws 186 

eyebrows 190 

or apart, abbreviated cf#t., 

237. 77^ 
District attorneys, use of signalment 

by.... 7« 

Dive-keepers 21X 

Divergency of measures from average, 

341. 254 

frocn all the cases.... ^ 252 

fortynine-fiftieths of 
CMes 252, 253 

half the cases. 251, 252 

nine-tenths of cases, 

25a. 253 
Divergent strabismus 196 

cfa« ■■ dimension 77a 

Doctors z, 257 

Documents, legal, signalment in ... . 80 

Anjf / iv digit — finger see 77a 

Domicile, see Residence. 

Dorsal line of nose, see Ridge 151 

Atf ■■ back oriidge 77m 
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Dots in iris, see Spots. 

Double chin 182, 199 

class-number for eye. ....... 145 

searches in file 22, 23 

superior fold of ear. 173 

underlining in verbal por- 
trait 252, 253 

wrinkles 199, 200 

Downy mustache 189 

Drawers, wearing of, noted 210 

Drawing of ear, when necessary. . . , 240 
Drawing together of eyebrows . . aoi, ao2 

Dress, notation of 60c 

Dressi = taken, drawn up, see /<?, /^, 79^ 

Droit = erect (antitragus) 166 

= right 61, 235 

= straight 187 

Drooping eyelids 192, 194 

Drop of ear 114 

Drunkard 40, 99 

complexion of 40 

daU = distant or apart 237, yja 

Duhousset, Col., his collaboration. . . 7 

Dull expression of face 196 

Dust, wrinkles caused by 202 

dv. = deviated 237, 7/a 

Dwarf height 36 

Dynamic manifestation of individu- 

ality 203 

em. sss eminent (lobe of ear) 177 

Ear {flreiUty *orl.), abbreviations and 

terms relating to 177, jja 

datum points furnished by. 226 

description of 4^51, 161-177 

forms of, to be always noted; 474, 56 

headings relating to 45, 250 

illustrations of varieties of, 5^, s^% ^ 
importance of photographs of . . 239 

its parts 162-163 

its signaletic value 5f I3i 45» 46 

measurements of . , ii, 3, 17, 113- 

117, 254, 259, 16, 17 

openness of its border 48, 52 

peculiar marks in vicinity of . . . . 226 

right, why chosen 113 

to be disengaged from hair 242 

EarcaUper I7. 7o, 9i» 92. I95, 3 

use of 114-117, 16, 17 

Ear-rings 171 

Eating, manner of 211 

EcofU = distant, separated 



Ecartement ^ separation 269 

spread (of root of 

nose) 196 

Eccentricity, in measures 251, 254 

EchancrSe=nKAx^^ 170 

Economy from use of Bertillon sys- 

teni 73. 77 

Editing of .this book iii 

Education, notation of 211, 60c 

ef. ( =eff aced superior fold of anthelix ) 1 77 

Effaced anthelix 167, 169, 177 

cheek-bones 186 

shoulders 204 

zygomata 1S6 

Effacing of tattooings 217 

wrinkles in photographs 

forbidden 202 

Efficiency of Bertillon system vii 

Elbow, anatomical faces of 223 

analjTsis of 126 

called cubital 223, 224, 77a 

fold of. 213 

Elections, signalment useful in puri- 
fying viii 

Elegance of clothing noted 211 

shoes noted , 255 

Elevated (reL, ei.) angles of eyes.. 193 

comers of mouth 198 

cranial arch. 185 

eyebrows, 161, 190, 191, 192, 

i97i »i ao2 

»»ose 52, 156, 33 

Elevations in ear 162, 163 

Elongated dimple on chin 182 

em. = eminent 175 

Emigration of recidivists caused by 

signalment ^ 79 

see Migration. 
Eminence (em.) of lobe of ear, 50, 

165. 175, 177 

Evolution of police science 6 

Enunciation of cicatricial statement, 230 

^»s= in shape of 185 

^if/^?«r^s= sunken 195 

English accent. 207 

alternatives for international 

abbreviations ix 

language, exposition of Ber- 
tillon system in viii, x 

nomenclature, selection of . . ix 

sizes of hats 255, 256 
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BnlArgement, Darwiniaii 170 

i?«/nf"- between, tec 770 

EmvergMfT'^TtMdit or length of out- 

itretcfaed armft. 
EmvU ■■ birthnurk. 
Epaiss€ur^^ thicknett. 

£/aai/ra-Bhonlder 77a 

^•ik>n ( c ) — extemaL 61, 334, 77^ 

Bqotl nurk(«-) in anth ro pomctri- 

cal ngnalment 68 

i?fafrryv(q.)« square 77^ 

Braaore of old entries on cards forbid- 
den 68 

Brect antitragns 166, 177, 3qs 

attitude »5 

Brror in measurement. . 15, 16, 23, 37, 

no, 246, 251 

Bruptions in face. 150 

B^)ecial]3r or nduiMiy {insiammitU)^ 77m 
Bspionage of prisoners done away 

with 79 

i?/ — and (&c) 77* 

Bthnic indications 257, 258, 60c 

resemblances 150, 151 

EtaiUe^tAMTTj 77a 

Buiopeans, eyes of 135, 194 

Buxope, BertUkm sjritem in viii 

see Belgium, Prance, Holland, Switz- 
erland, Roumania, Russia. 

Bzact science, signalment an. x 

Bzcavated orbits 197 

BzecutiTe, see administrative. 11 

Bscerdses, anthropometrical 84, 91 

Bschibitionist 99 

Bzotic races, physiognomical resem- 
blance in 358 

Bzpenses of photography, saving in, 77 

Bzposed partition of nose 159 

Bzpresnon, physiognomical, I78»aoo- 

apj. 257. 5/ 

Bxpuliion, law of 74 

Bztension of Bertillon sjrstem is 

Bxtemal ( c , out) 61, 314, 334, 77a 

advantage of using wofd. 213 

angle of ejre. . . . 193, 326, 7/ii 

cavity, ctmre with (<.J9C ) 

235. 77^ 
cubital 323 

faces of Umbs 3i3, 6j 

oblique, see Oblique. 

overhanging of eyelid.... 193 



Bztemal point of eyebrow 

zoneofiris 134 

Bxtcmal-anterior face 3x3 6j 

Bztravagant pretentions of language 
noted 3X1 

Bztieme form and dimensions noted, 

45. >S3 

Bye... 7, 41, 48, 7/,Sia, 130-146, 195, 196 

described by Buffon and Aristotle, 43 
focusing on 340, 244, 345 

headings for X33, 8ia 

iU color 33. 34. 41. 44. iy>. ^/« 

iU parta. 134 

lateral deviation of 357 

ofArab X35 

of Chinese and Japanese 196 

the basis of classification 

vocatmlary for 6oe 

wrinkles about 199 

ByebalL . . 178, 193, X95, 197, 305, 306, #f 
Byebrows or supcrrilinm ( btc* Inow) 
178, 190-193, 195, 3cx>-303, 336, 337, 

ni* 45* ^. ^oe, 7i, 77a 

Bjrelashes X94 

ByeUd iJampihrs^yip*Ud), 134. 178. 
193-194, 197, 306, 336, 337, 47, 60c, 77m 

/•■■blending (lobe), 177 

/• iM deep (tone) I4^7* ^/« 

/.-■phalanx (finger) fit, 336, 771a 

Pace or visage (vrng.) x86, 337, 771a 

and front of neck, rep- 
resented by, in, 333 

diangca in shape of. . . 187 

complementary f e a • 
turesof 178, 186, 303 

profile and frontol, 69, 71 

iU individuality 154 

its movements aofi 

itspaits 336 

its sise 187 

peculiar marks on — 336 

vocabulary for 60c 

wrinkles and furrows 

on. 199, 303 

Paces, anatomical 3i3, 330, 61-^ 

Padal expression 169, 211, 5/ 

movement 302, 304 

Pades of diseases 357 

Paience blue in iris 139 

Pailure to identify 75, 76 

Pair hair 148 

AtW /s MiMvrH> pouting 181 
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Falling of hair 187, 

Palling shoulders, 203, see Sloping. 

False identification 75 

Falsetto voice 206 

Family resemblances 257, 258 

Farm-hand recognizable 211 

Fat neck, see Thick 203 

Fauburg accent 207 

^az^ms side-whiskers 149, 189 

Fawn-color in iris 136 

Felon, see Criminal and Whitlow. 

Feminine voice in man 206 

Fer it cheval {en) =» horse shoe 

shaped 217 

Fer deflhche ( ^« ) == arrow-headed. . . 217 

Fesse^:= buttocks 77a 

Figures, method of dictating 93, 94 

Filaments in iris 138 

File, alphabetical 66, 67, 69, 70 

anthropometrical viii, 14. 19- 

32, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71 

Filiation, lieadings of 97 

Filigrees on finger tips 13, 260 7ga 

Filing of cards, instruction in ix 

Film on eye 146 

Finder on camera 248 

Fine hair ; 187 

Fines, for errors in measuring 76 

Finger or digit, abbreviated, 21, 277, 

dgt.{igrs,) 77(1 

see Annular, Auricular, Index, 
Little finger, Medius, Middle 
finger, Pollex, Thumb. 

Fingering, in measuring ear 1 13-117 

forearm 127 

height 100 

length of head, 107-108 
middle finger. ...123 124 

reach 103 

trunk 106 

Finger-joints 224 

Finger-nails 123, 206, 225 

Finger-prints x, 13, 14, 260, 7^ 

Fingers, abbreviations for 61, 236 

anatomical faces of 213 

average length of for each 

height 254 

measurement of. . 18, 24, 122- 

126, 22-27 

their names 224 

Fire, signalment made necessary by . . vii 



INDEX 

188 



Fire spots in iris • 145 

Fire-red hair 148 

First finger joint and phalanx. 224 

offenders, recognition of 64 

Fissure, post-tragian 173, 174 

Five (V) =back and back of neck. . 222 
(5) = maroon in circle eyes. . . 141 

Fixed glance, see Steady 206, 8ra 

Fixing of camera and posing-chair to 

floor 248 

Flat border of ear, 164, 168, 173, 174, 177 

chin 181 

feet 119 

occiput 185 

ridge of nose 158 

tip of nose 159 

Flattened (aplalie) 7/fl 

Flaxen hair 148 

Fleshiness 187, 252 

Fleshy or thick neck ^ 203 

Flies {ffumcheSf a kind of birthmark), 215 

Florid complexion 150 

Fl3ring glance 206 

Focal axis of the two poses 245 

length of objective 241 

Focusing of camera for judicial pho- 
tograph 240, 244, 248 

Fold of ear, see Folds. 

elbow 213, 223 

wrist 63 

Folding of verbal portrait card 249 

Folds of ear, anthelix, 49-51, 162, 

166, 175, 177. ^oc 

fingers 65-6 

skin 200, 224 

FoncS (f.) =sdeep (in tone), 146-147, 6od 

Fondu^ blinding 165 

Foot, average length of for each 

height 254 

fourth basis of classification. . 21 
measurement of ,ii, 17, 18, 24, 

26, uS-122, 20, 21 

middle finger 21 

its relation to sizes of shoes, 18, 255 
Foot in linear measure = .30481 

metre xx 

Foot caliper, 90-92, 118-120,123-129,/, 4 

Foot-stool 78, 107, 118, I 

Forearm, anatomical faces of.. 220, 6j, 64 
average length of for each 
height 254 



Fdfetrm, datum points of 213, 124 

tneasnretDeiit of . .ii, 3, 18, 24, 

26. 186, /. 4, jS'jod 
the fifth basis of dasnficstioti, 2 x 

Forefinger, see Index. 

Forchesd (/fwi/, fr.)' '152-153. 186, 

201, 202, 237, J/. jA ZT*^ 

headings for 45, 250, 60c 

insertion of hair around 188 

its elevation in children 187 

ita inclination 51 

its shape 188 

its wrinkles 192, 199, 200 

shown in photograph 242 

Foreign accent 178. 207 

Foreigners, apparent resemblance of, 258 

Foreign signslmenta, use of ix 

Forgery makes signalment necessary, ii 
Fork, sternal (frc, /rib.)- a^. aa8, 

Form, description of 47 

of areola 138, 146, 8/a 

ear 168 

peculiar marks, 214, 217-218, 77a 

Formula, descriptive 5 

for description of eye. . 140- 

«43. «45. 147 
for calculating sise of shoe 

from length of foot 18 

for statement of peculiar 

marks 221--222 

see Mnemonic 

Foritnuni (/<^/.)-« strongly, very 

much 152, 156 

Fossse, or fosses of ear 162, 169 

see Digital and Navicular. 

Fosaette or dimple (fat, ) 237, 77a 

in chin 182 

lobe of ear 171. 172 

see Dimple. 
Foundrymen, their characteristic 

scars. 57 

Four (iy.)«> part of body above waist, 222 

(4) ■■chestnut eyes 141, ^ta 

FourcketU ( f re. , frh. ) — sternal fork 77a 

Tr. — forehead 237, rf 

Fracture of forearm 129 

Fraiu ■■ strawberry-mark 215, 771s 

France.. iii, vii, iz., 44, 69-71, 148, 

1%. 909, 216 
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France, its centralized signaletic ser- 
vice 232 

penal laws of 12 

resultsof Bertillon sjritcm in. . .71 76 

see Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Msr- 

seilles. Nancy, Paris, Toulouse. 

Frank glance 206 

Vro.^ourchette^stemal fork [frk.) 

238. 77« 
Freckles {fkle., rovtaig, ^ rtmssrur) 

notation of 150, 238, ^^ 

French accent 208, 209 

chestnut 135 

signalmenta ix 

sizes of hats 255, 256 

style of beard, see Imperial. 

French, the international police lan- 
guage ix 

Friction of calipers in measuring head, 259 

Frizzly hair 187, 189 

♦frit. (♦//».)" •temal fork 238, /^ 

Froissie -■ rumpled 171 

Fnmt » forehead. 

Front of body represented by IV 222 

teeth, loss of 198 

view, headings for 250 

Frontal baldness 188 

153, 188, 226, 236, J2, 7i 

>53. 3^ 

insertion of hair dor 

wrinklea. 200, 7^- 

Frontiers, necessity of signalment 

on viii, 70 

Pronto-nasal profile 184, 257 

wrinkles, see Wrinkles. p)h 

Pronto-parietal baldness 188 

Frost-bites 171 

Fugitive criminala, capture of. . .4, 6, 66 

Full face pboCogreph, 243, 55. 201, 

202, 240, 244. 245. 247. 248, 

57.79^ 
Pull-length photograph 241 , 243 

Pull ort>it 197 

Fundamental shades of iris, see 
Ground-colors. 

Pur.a-furuncle or boil 238 

Furniture for measuring-room 85, / 

Furrows at joints 224 

of face (see Junl. Submen- 
tal. Supramental and Wrink- 
les) 50, 178, 181. 182, 199-202 

Fmnnck (fur.)— boil scar, 215, 227. 

ai8. 77^ 
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Fusion of antitragus with helix 17a 

^f#>a»^=sreceding 152 

g,==g^aucAe^le{t 6i, 235, ^^a 

g.==grtat or large 177, 233, 236, /7a 

Gait, description of 204, 205, 60c 

Galton, Francis, his system of identi- 
fication 14 

Gamin, Parisian, accent of 207 

Gaping mouth 198 

Garments, see Clothing 210 

Gauche = left 61, 235 

Gawky (gait) 205 

Gelatine of sensitive plate, defects in 242 

Gelatine-roller for finger-tips 260 

General appearance, description of 

178, 204 

characters 202 

demeanor 205 

form of ear 168, 177 

impression.. 210, 257 

Geneva. Bertillon system at 66, 79 

Genou=ilLntc ^/a 

Geographical names, abbreviation of 96 

^irfp^f^x=chapping on lips 181 

German accent 208, 209 

scripts 235 

sizes of hats 256 

Gestures, description of 204, 205, 60c 

^/• = gulfed (ear)... 175, 177 

Giant height 36 

Girth, notation of 175 

Gitanos or gypsies 6od 

Given names, notation of 79, Si 

^l«=angle or comer (of eye, mouth, 

etc.) 237, r7^ 

Glance, description of 205, 206, 6ac 

Glass, see Mirror. 

Glass eye • 146 

Globe of eye (see Eyeball) 195 

Goatee 189 

Goitre 203 

Government patronage of Bertillon 

S3rstem 10 

Graduation on back of posing-chair. 246 

calipers 90, 91 

wall / 

Grammatical blunders 209 

^nu^Bsthick or fat 203 

Grasseyement ^ thickness = mispro- 
nunciation of 207 

Grave (voice )=deep 206 

Great or large (g.) 150, 152, 233. 236, 77a 



Great toe 119 

Greek letters 233, 234, 235, 6od, 77a 

profile 184 

Green eye 34 

Greenish color in iris (v.) 42, 137, 

146, 60c 8ia 

Grey eye 34, 131, 8ia 

hair 149, 6od 

Gre3rish zone and iris 134, 145 

Grimaces, noted 206, 60c 

G>TriMi«M»f/(grs.)=tuminggrey .... 149 

Ground-glass of camera 241, 246-248 

Ground-colors of eye, 41, 43, 44, 137, 8ia 
^r0.=tuming grey (j^fisoiffkzff/), 149, 6od 
Guiding-rod for ascertaining form of 

anthelix 167, 168 

Guillaume, Dr., cited 78, 79 

Guilty, punishment of, secured by 

signalment, see Criminals . . viii 
Gulfed {gf.) lobe of ear, 49, 165, 

175. 6od 
Gypsies, resemblance among. ...258, 60b 

li.sxhorizontal 161, 177, 204, 77a 

Habiliments (see Clothing) 210 

Habits 204, 206 

Hair (ckezfeux, chvz.), its color, 41. 

147-149. 237, 77*^ 

implantation of 178, 4J 

varieties of 187, 188, 4J 

of children 187 

of subjects photographed. . . 242 

vocabulary for 60c 

Hairy naevus 216 

scalp 71 

system 149, 256 

Half-metre scale 86, 87, 88, i 

Hammer-shaped toe 121 

Handkerchief 2x0 

Hands, their anatomical faces, 214, 

220, 65- 67 

their habitual posture 204 

their parts 223 

Hare-lip i8x 

Hat, notation of 210 

wearing of in photographic 

sittings 241, 243 

sizes of 255 

Hatred, physiognotey of 20X 

Hazel eyes 136 

Head, artificial deformities of 185 

carriage of 204 

shape of 186-187,^, ^ 



Head, meaforements oC, ii, 17, ao, 

ai, 68, X07-113, / 

TocaboUrj for 60c 

Head of e y e b rowi 190, aoo-acxi 

Head-cmliper 68, 90-93, 107-iia 

Head-rest for judicial photograph, 

241, 244. 247 
Heading! on signaletic cards, 45, 53, 
93. 95r 133. 152. J78. 249, 

250.7*. 5/ 

capital initials in 47, jgb 

Health, characteristics of 193 

Heart-ahaped mouth 199 

Heavy step 905 

Hectometre, value of zx 

Height, average 29, 38 

dimensions corresponding to 

each 254 

in verbal portrait 251 

measurement of ii, 16, 24, 25, 

IOO-IQ3, S 
numerical limits of its de- 

V^^ 34- 37 

recognizable from photo- 
graph 246 

relation of size of trousers to 255 

seventh basb of classifica- 
tion 21 

signaletic importance of . . . . 203 

variations in 14, 36, loi, 203 

verbal description of 34, 36 

Height of forehead jr 

noic 157. S3 

trunk, see Trunk. 

Heirs, impersonation of prevented by 

signalment vii 

Helix of ear 162, 172, 173 

Hem of ear 114 

Hematoma of ear 173, ^8 

High concha 172 

e3rebrows 190 

orbits 197 

Hippology 3 

Holland, Bertillon system in is 

Hollow (crtuse) jTa 

Hollow of ear, see Concha 172 

orbits 197 

Hollows in gelatine 242 

Homer dted 13 

Hooked (en crockei) crcb, hook) ci- 
catrices 217. 237, 77« 

Parrotnose 34 
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Horace Greeley beard, sea Collar. 
Horiaontal (b) antitragua, 51, 165, 

175, 177, 6od 
dcatrioes 218, 2 19, 236, /7m 

«*« 52. 15^ 161, js 

origin of antheliz 172 

roundness of back 204 

section of ear 166, 175 

shoulders 203, 204 

wrinkles 192, 199-201 

Horse-dealer, recognizable 211 

HoTK-shoe, dcatricca in shape of . . . . 217 

House of correction (corr.) Sod 

Ho]ros-Baron insurance case 80, 81 

Humero-cubital articulation, see 

Cubital 223 

Humerus""upper arm 6j, 64 

Hump-backs 102, 257 

Humped (^auf«/) nose 155, 159, 6od 

Humped-sinuous nose 155, 160 

Hunting of men 6, 7 

Hunting permits, signalment on 3, 

32. S3 

Hygienic conditions of measuring- 
room 85 

I^indez or forefinger 236, 770 

/^inclination 165, fS 

/»intenncdiatei»dull violet blue (in 

«y«). «39. 146, 177. »4. */« 

/^internal, see ioU. . . . 139, 146, 147. Sod 

id,^uUmmmiht same 4 S/m 

Identification... vii, \'iii, 6, 11, 64, 75, 79 

by accent 207 

anthropometry iii» 23, 3a 

^^ 45. 46, 240 

eccentric measures 251 

ey« Uf9 

partial signalment 68 

peculiar marks, 59, 63, 64, 23a 

photographs, 4, ao2, 241 , 256-258 

tattoos 216 

wrinkles 200 

different systems of 13 

in public places 130, 249 

of signalments viii, 84 

Identification, value of ix 

cards for travelers, etc 80 

service of Paris, see Bertitlon 
system, iii, vii, 10, 54, 66-^ 

of criminals, Ryck^ on ... . 79 
Identity, cases of disputed 257 



i8 



J«if.=*identified 68, 6od 

Illegibility, how to avoid 232 

Illegitimate birth 97 

Illinois State Penitentiary viii 

Illinois State Reformatory ix 

J.-Jlf.=between index and medius 

fingers 236 

Immigration laws, necessity of signal- 

ment for enforcement of . , . , viii 
Immobilizing camera and posing- 

chair 248 

Imperial (cut of beard) 189 

Impersonation prevented by signal- 

ment vii 

/m/«;f #»^«/^=unpigmented 8ia 

Implantation of beard 149, 178, 179 

ear 174 

eyebrows 178, 190, 192 

hair...... 149, 178, 187,188, 226 

Impressions of ear 13, 240 

finger-prints 260 

Imprisonments, former, noted 79, 81 

f».=inclination 172, 176, 203 

/ffo^^z/^sBunfinished 77a 

Incisors 183, 198 

Incisures of ear 169 

Inclination {indin,) 78, 80 

of antitragxis...5i, 165, 175, 177 

base of nose 52, 156 

chin 181 

cicatrices. ...214, 219-220, 236 

comers of mouth 198 

eyebrows 190 

forehead 51, 142, ji 

lobe of ear 172 

shoulders 176, 203, 204 

scheme of degrees of 52 

Incomplete ankylosis 125 

Incompletely maroon eyes 137 

Indented ears, how measured 115 

Index ( J)-forefinger, 213, 224, 225, 236 

260, 6St 66, 77a 

Index, remarks on this iz 

Index-mark on instruments 19, 91 

India, Bertillon system in 78, 151 

Indistinct, or slight marks 770' 

Individuality 80, 203, 206 

Inequality mark (> ) 121 

Jii/.=inferior (separation of ear) ... 177 

Infants, artificially deformed 185 

Inferior (iii/.)=lower ( "X )• • .234f 77^ 



INDEX 

Inferior cavity-curve ( 



) 



218, 235, 76, 77a 

(infer.) fold of anthelix. . , 

166, 168, 172, 175, 177, s6. So 

members, see Lower limbs. 

separation of ear 160, 60a 

Inflammation of finger joints, see 

Whitlow. 

Info r ms — s hapeless , 77a 

Inflexion of neck 204 

Initials of headings on cards, 47, 150, 163 

used as abbreviations... 233, 236 

Injury to eye 134 

Injustice prevented by signalment, 

• • • • • 

VU, VIU 

Insane, identification of the 8 

Inscriptions tattooed on body 216 

Insertion of hair 187, 188 

pavilion of ear 169, 174 

Installation of measuring-apparatus, 

88, 80 

posing-chair 247 

Instantaneous photography 240 

Instructions for signalment, 83-238, 259 

method of studying 83 

Instruments, signaletic, i, 18, 22, 28, 

87-92, / 

Insurance, necessity of signalment 

in ix 

Interdliary wrinkles, (see Vertical) 

192, 199, 200, 202 

Intercrural fossa of ear 162 

Intermediate (i) ankylosis 125, 6od 

anthelix 49, 166, 167, x68 

antitragus, 49, 50, 51, 165, 

166, 177 

border of ear — .48, 166, 177 

ear 50, 165 

inclination of forehead, 51, 

152, 153. 3^ 

lobe of ear 50, 166, 177 

or violet color of iris, 43, 131, 

I35» 139. '46, 147. 60c 
shoulders 204 

Internal, or inner ( — ^ , in.) 77a 

ad vantage of using word.... 213 

angle of eye 226, 71 

cavity, curve with (ci^u^), 

235. 62, 77a 

cubital 223 

faces of limbs... 212, 214, 62 y 6j 



Internal fold of ear ,Me An t h eto , 49, 

50, 5>. X63 

oblique, tee Obliqne ai9 

overhanging of eyelid 193 

point of eyebrow 226 

represented by iota (( or i).. 254 
winding! of ear, tee Ant- 
helix S5 

abbreviations ix, 7 

International aModatiom of crimi- 
nals 79 

bureau of signalment 79 

exchange of signalments, etc. 

ix. 80 

language of police ix 

Prison Association 5, 78 

use of Bertillon system, 70, 

73. 7»- 81 
InterocularKspace between e3res .... 196 

Interpretation of osseous signal- 

ments 225 

Interrogation mark, in statement of 

peculiarities « 215 

Inter-tragian canal 179 

Introduction of Bertillon system, vii, viii 
Inverted commas, see Dash (substi- 
tuted on Bnglish cards). 
Investigation of signaletic cards. . .ix, 70 
Iota ( ( or i )»intemal or inner.6i , 239, 77a 

Iris 131, 134 

as means of identiBcation, 

13. 240 
described by Buffon and 

Aristotle 42 

its color 41, 44, 8ia 

its peculiarities 196, 8ia 

Irregular border of ear 171 

heads 113 

incisors 198 

Italian accent • 208, 209 

chestnut 135 

Italics, conventional use of 165 

^•— joint (of finger) 77a 

J.— yellow (J^mmr) 146, 147. ^^« 

j, faulty pTDuundation of 207 

J. tu^jatmais arriU^ntyrt arrested. 98 
Jagged (dhMiquriie) border of ear. . . 171 

Jaila (corr.) 6od 

adoption of Bertillon system 

in iii 

/tmAfvleg see 77m 
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Japanese 151. 196 

Jaundiced complexion 150 

yaain^^yellow 146, 147 

Jaws 183 

disUnt or separated (/mr^). 186 

identification by 13 

prominence of 182, 184 

see Maxillary. 
Jawbones or maxillary (iiur.) 226, 

237. S^ 
Jimmy-jawed 184, 257, 60a 

Joints IQ3, 125, 224 

represented by J 236, 77a 

/aif^— cheek 771s 

Journal des Parquets, cited 80 

Journal des Tribunaux, cited 79, 80 

Judicial authorities, sdoption of sig- 
nalment by iii, ix 

certitude of identity 64 

copies of signalmeots for. . . 23a 
photography, 47. 54. 64, 113. 
195. 202, 239-349. 25^^58. 

79a So 
value of signalment (see 
Courts) 65. 73 

Jugal furrow 199 

Jr^MUikylosis 426, 129, 6od, 77m 

Kanaka 151 

Keel-shaped head 185 

Kilometre, value of 

Knitting ejrebrows 

Laborers, hands of 123 

Lachrymal caruncle 134 

Laimrmjrm^'wooUy 187 

Lande, Dr., inscription of 243 

Language, peculiarities of 211, 60c 

Un«(i.) 15a. 164, 177. 198, 233. 

23^ 77* 
Laige caliper rale (see Foot caliper) 

18. 19 

Lnyjrarr^width ( Lr. ) 176 

Larmiers or tear-channels 158 

Larynx (irjr.)..»3. "7, 237. 7/, 7j. 77m 

Lashes of eyes 193, 194 

Lateral faces of body 212 

Latin or ordinary letters supple- 
mented by Greek 233 

Langhter, physiognomy of. 198, aoi, 207 

Laws against reddivation 73, 74 

Lawsuits, value of signalment in. . . . 80 
Lawyers, necessity of this work to. . z 
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Learning of signaletic methods, 9, 

61, 83, 232 
Left {gauche), abbreviated by ^ or 1 

6i» 235, 77a 
place of word in cicatricial 
pliraae 213, yja 

Left eye, focusing on 240, 244, 245 

side of body observed first 222 

Leg (jambe) y^a 

Legal documents, signalment in 80 

LSgh-ement {legt ) = slightly 156 

Legibility of abridged writing 231 

Legislation, penal 12, 69 

Legitimate and legitimated children 

distinguished 97 

Legt. (lgt)=/^^^r^wf^/=slightly.i, 156 

Length of ear 24, 113-116, 254, 16 

eye 158 

eyebrows 191 

foot * 21 

forearm 21 

head, average for each 
height 254 

measurement of ii, 17, 

24, 107-H0, 5, // 
primary basis of classifi- 
cation 20 

little finger 21 

middle finger ii, 21 

neck 203 

Le Royer, H., cited 5 

Letters, conventional use of 47 

mispronunciation of cer- 
tain 207 

used as abbreviations 233 

Lhfres=^v^ 181 

7^. slight, slight or indistinct ..237, jja 

Life insurance, signalment in, 

vii, viii, x, 80, 81 

Light or slight {Ig,) 237, //a 

step 205 

(1. ) tone 146, 147, 149, 6od 

Light, apparent color of eye affected 

by 41, 43 

for judicial photographs, 202, 

240, 245 

wrinkles resulting from 202 

Lighting of studio 247, 248 

Lille, signaletic service at 69 

Limbs, anatomical faces of 212 



** Limit explorations'* in anthxx>po- 

metricalfile 22 

Limit, use of word in notation of 

eyes^ 144, Sia 

Limoges, peculiarities of Frenchmen 

from 186 

Limping gait (see Medium) 205 

Line of hair 26 

wrist 75 

Linear cicatrices or scars. . . .217, 219, 236 
measure, system of xx 

Lines, how described 47 

Lines of articulation, theoretic 224 

insertion of beard 189 

Zt]^f»s=blubber-lipped or blubber- 
mouthed 181 

Lips, description of 250 

headings for... 178, 180, 181, 60c 
varieties of jg 

Lisping 207 

List of abbreviations 232 

figures and plates, remarks 
on X 

Little or petty (p., sm.) 150; 152, 163, 

233» 23o» r/a 

Little finger (little f.) or auricular, 

(O). 21, 24, 125, 215, 224, 6s, 

66, 77a, 78, 80 

average length of for each 
height 254 

sixth basis of classification. . 21 

Lobe (lob.) or lobule of ear, 49, 114, 

115, 162, 165, 169, 171, 172, 

175, 177, 226. 257, 258, S3* 

S^f S7y ^» A>, 60c 

vocabulary for 177 

Localization of peculiar marks, 63, 

214, 221-229 

Locative prepositions in cicatricial 

phrase 214, 221, 222 

Long eyebrows 191 

eyelashes 194 

head, limits of 20 

neck 203 

skull 185 

Looks, good or bad, result of com- 
plexion 150 

Loss of teeth 198 

Low eyebrows 190 

orbits 197 

Lower, see Inferior ( — ) 234, 77a 

eyelid, shape of 194-195 



Ijofwtt HifinbciB, itstmcot of poco* 

liar marks on 329 

part of body represented by 

VI 332 

Losenge-«hmped face x86 

L.mmiatjemr^'^width 176 

Xnr.— larynx a37» 77« 

Lnpot ^^a 

Luxation of arm X04 

Lyons, signaletic service at, 69, 76, 

84. 231 

m^medimn 146, 147, 3j6, ZT^t S/a 

Jf«Bmedius or middle finger. . . . 236, ^a 

mi^model (of lobe) 165, 909 

M-i4"*between mediiu and annular 

fingers 236 

H-«haped cicatrices 77a 

McCUughry. Major R. W iii. 5. ix 

BertiUon S3ntem introduced 

by ix 

this translation under su- 
pervision of X 

Magistrates, use of signalment by. . . 77 

Mahogany-red hair 41. 148 

A/ati«— hand tee 77a 

BCalformation of bones 185, 257 

Manners to be noted 205 

Mannerisms to be noted 257 

Msnottvrier, Dr 7, 74 

auur. » maroon 146-147, 6od, 8/a 

Marigold-yellow in eye 143 

Marka, localization of 221 

Maroon (iaju%), eyes — 33, 42, 131, 

Maroon-in-drde eyes 137, 139, 141 

Marseilles, signaletic service at, 

69, 76, 84. 331 
Masculine voice in woman ao6 

Maxillary (aur.) or jawbone (jaw.) 

183, 226-227, 237, 69. 7/. jja 

MMw4wiwm dimension represented by 

w 20, 6od 

discrepancy tolerable 24, 27 

implantation of eyebrows. . . 191 

mbl. ■■ umbilicusor navel 23S, 771a 

mcf. -■ median line of body 23S, 770 

Mean, divergency of measures from . 32 

Measure of foot for ihocs 18 

Measoredgait 205 

Measurement, correct method of . .8, 15 



31 

Measurement, error in 251 

of bi-zygomatic diameter . . . 259 

height 246 

torsion 01 anthelix 167 

trunk 246 

width of ear 259 

Measurements ii, 15 

Measurer, name of, to be noted 99 

Measuring-boanis, 85, 86, xoo-102, 204, / 

Measuring furniture 85, / 

Measuring-room 85, 132, 133. 251 

Mechanic, recognizable 2tt 

Mechanical measurement of trunk . . 296 

Mechanism of wrinkles 200 

Median branch of anthelix 167 

fold of ear 162 

fossette on chin 182 

frontal wrinkles 199, 200 

furrow on upper lip x8i 

limits of dimension 21 



(lod.) line of body, 227, 238, 



77* 



signalment, figures of .... 29, 31 

Medical lawyer, se n rioes of 211 

Medium (m.) 150, 152. 164, 233. 236. 

6od, TTa 

length of head 20 

tone of eye 146-147 

Medina ( if ) - middle finger 

213. 224, 225, 236. 65-^, 77^ 

aversge length for eadi 
Height 254 

impression of 260 

measurement of, ii. 123, 124, 

Melun, French government printing 

office at X50 

Members, see l^imbsi 

Memorizing of abbreviations ix 

of anomaliea of ear 162 

clitsge of eyes. 137 

details of viaage 4 

Mental qualities, description of viii 

suffering, ph3rsiognomy of.. 201 

Meniom ■■ chin tee 77m 

MeniommUrt ^ chin-whiskers 189 

Metallic measuring instruments. • .90- 92 

Metre (a.) —39.37 inches xx 

•cale 16,86,87,88,7,5, 6Qif 

Metric signalment (sea Anthropome* 

trie) 229 

«i«.M-95 
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Middle {milieu, ml*), use of word in 

cicatricial phrase 221, 226, //a 

Middle finger {middle f.). . . .ii» 78, 80 

called medius ( JIf . ) 122, 224 

measurement of .... 24, ^, 22- 2$ 

print of 260 

relation of, to foot 21 

relation of, to height 254 

third basis of classification . . 21 

Migration of criminals caused by sig- 

nalment 74 

Mile, its equivalent in metric system, zz 

Military man, attitude of 204 

service, record of, 98, 60c, 79, Si 

tactics 100, 212 

uses of sig^alment . . . .ix, x, 80 
Millimetre {mm, ) = -03937 inch, 

XX, 94, 95, loi, 218, 237, 251, 6od, /7a 
Millimetrical differences in measure- 
ments 24 

Mimicry, physiognomical . . .204-206, 60c 

Mince = slender 203 

Minimum dimension represented by 

OC 20, 6od 

number of peculiar marks. . . 229 

Minors, signalment of viii, 78, 161 

Mirror, pocket, carr3dng of 210 

Mirror-stand attached to posing-chair, 

246-248 

Mispronunciation of letters and 

words 207-210 

Mistakes in measuring .... 24, 25, 93, 116 
in reading graduation of instru- 
ments 95 

Misunderstandings prevented by sig- 
nalment viii 

nun. s=: millimetre 237, 77a 

Mnemonic formulae, 150, 214, 220, 230, 231 

MobUe glance, see Unsteady 206 

nostrils 159 

Mode of insertion of hair 187, 188 

Model (shape) of lobe of ear 

165, 171, 175, 177 

of surface of ear 50 

Molar teeth 183, 187, 199 

Mold of ear 13, 240 

Mole (iiv.),see Naevus, viii, 215, 219, 

227, 237, 77a 
false appearance of, on pho- 
tographs 242 

MolUt = calf of leg 77a 

Moral qualities, description of viii 



Morphological characters, 

45. 54, 152-178. 60c 
signalment (see descriptive), viii 
vocabulary 47, 177 

Mouche s fly (a kind of birth-mark), 

189, 215 
Moue {/aire Ai) s to pout i8x 

Mounting of judicial photographs, 

240, 24a 

Mouth {bouche, bo.) 181, 60c, 77a 

description of 178, 197 

elevation of comers of 201 

wrinkles around ,\ 199 

Movements of body, description of. . viii 

eyeballs 205-206 

Mulattos, complexion of 40 

Muller, Gallus, instrumental in intro- 
ducing Bertillon S3^tem viii 

Multiple superior branch of anthelix, 

167, 173 

wrinkles 199 

Multiples (in photography) 242 

Mural graduations 16, 100, 106, / 

Murderer, signalment of a 252 

Muscles of skin 200 

Muscular contractions 192, 201, 206 

Mustache 149. 189 

Mutilation makes signalment neces- 
sary.... vii 

Mutual benevolent associations pro- 
tected by signalment vii 

nur. s9 maxillary ss jawbone 77a 

N-shaped cicatrices 77a 

Nacreous circle in iris 145 

Naevi ss I^tin plural of naevus 215 

Naevus (nv,) =» mole. . .60, 215, 237, 77a 

Nails, see ^nger-nails 

Name, change of, necessitates signal- 
ment * viii, 

classification of cards by, . . . 

found by anthropometry. . . . 

notation of 95, 96, 7gy 

not necessary for identifica- 
tion of signahnents viu 

similarity of, necessitates sig- 
nalment II 

Nancy, signaletic service at 69 

Naplea-yeUow in eye 136 

Napoleon's grenadiers, head-dress of, 185 

Marine = nostril see 77a 

Narrow eyebrows 191 

root of nose 159, 32 



68 
66 

64 
8r 



NamI cartilages, diTiding of 185 

profile 184 

Naa(>4mccal wrinklca (tee Wrinkles), 79^ 
Naso-labial funxyw 199, aoi 

heiglit 180 

Naso-prognathic face 183, 41 

National signaletic office Tiii 

Nationality, notation of 305, an 

Natnra non fadt saltns 34 

Nature of hair 187 

of peculiar marks 214-317 

Navel or umbilicus (labl.) 127, fja 

Navicular fosia of ear 173, sS 

lib. ■■ numbers of, or numerous .... ^ja 

Nearness of eyebrows 190 

Nearly, use of word in cicatricial 

phrase 2x9 

Necessity of this work z 

Neck, description of.... 1 78. 202-204, 60c 

peculiar marks on, 226, 228, 

237. 258. 77^ 
Negative-frame 246 

Negatives 243-244 

Negroes 135, 151, 182-183, 187 

Nervous contraction (see Tic) of eye- 
brows 192, 257 

Neutral color in iris 43 

New offenders diitinguiahed by sig- 

nalment viii 

Nice, signaletic service at 69 

Nicknames to be noted 9^79* ^/ 

Nil (ai.) —absent, 164, 167, 175, 177, 6od 

Nipple or teat (ff.) 217, 238, 77a 

No others, use of this formula 229 

Nodosity of ear 170 

Abtr— black 149. 6od 

Non-identity, demonstration of« 

24, 27, 64. 217, 258 

Non-linear cicatrices 227 

Non-mctalUc measuring instruments, 

87-90 

Normal type of face x86 

North America, Bertillon system in. . viii 
Northern Europe, characteristics of 

peopleof 135, 148 

Prance, language ol 209 

Norwegian accent 209 

Nose 154-X61, 226, 69 

headings relating to, 45, 250, 60c 

indinatkm of base of 52 

dimensionsof. 157. 196, jj-jtf, j/ 
peculiarities of 158, Sf-jB 



Nose, shape of 34, 180, j^j^ 

root of 196, 199, 69 

Nostrils (nr.) I5^i57. 237. 77« 

Noiamm<ni >■ notably, particularly, 77a 

Notation of eyes, basis of 135 

Notched ear 170, 57 

Notes on cards 145 

nr. — nostril 237, 771L 

af. wm notably jya 

Nuance ■■ color, shade. 
Number of photographs taken daily, 244 
Numbering of classes of eyes.... 140, 141 
of joints and phalanges of fin- 
gers 224 

peculiar marks 60, 223 

Numeric^ expression of gradations 

of size and form 34 

Numerous, or numbers of, abbreviat- 
ed ab 237, 77a 

nv. •■ naevus or mole 237, 771s 

O. i— auricular or little finger. . .236, 771s 

O. •— original border of ear 163, 174 

o« ■■ open border of ear 177, 6od 

Obese persons, how photographed. . . 248 
Object commonly represented in tat- 
toos 216 

Objective, photographic 240-242 

regulation of height of 244 

Oblique (b) antitragus..5i, 165, 177, 

6od, 77m 

dcatrioes, how noted ...218, 219 

glance 206 

■houldera 2c^ 

Oblique anterior (b 0( ), insertion of 

esr 174 

meaning of term, 219, tf/, tf/- 

^. 70. 7A 77^ 
Oblique external (b c ), e y ebrows, 

190. 77^ 
meaning of term . . .219-220, 

^3-^*7^^ 7^ 
Oblique internal (b f ) eyebrows 

190-191, 77« 

inclination of lobe 172 

meaning of term, 56, 21^-220^ 76 

Oblique posterior (b 4) ), meaning 

of term 219, 6i, 77M 

Obliquity of eyelids 192-193 

peculiar marks 220, 230, 7711 

Obliterations of tattooings 216-217 

of wrinkles in photographs. . 202 

Oblong dcatrioes 217, 219 
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Observatioii, ph3rsiogiiomy of 201 

Obstacles to progress of Bertillon sys- 
tem in U.S viii 

Obtnse-angled ankylosis 125, 225 

Occiput, hair on 188 

projection of 108, 186 

Ocular globe, see Eyeball 193, 195 

wrinkles 199 

Odd-eyed 146 

6^i7 = eye 77^ 

Of, use of word in cicatricial phrase, 

221-222 

Offence, to be noted 98 

Offenders, classes of, distinguishable, 211 

Officers, use of signalments by . . .249-250 

Official exposition of Bertillon system, ix 

Oil-doth, graduations on 85,87, / 

on floor of measuring-room . 85 

Oiling instruments 92 

Old age, characteristics of . . . 193-194, 199 

offenders distinguished by sig- 

nalment viii 

Old-fashioned s ( ^ ) = sinister = 

left 235 

Omega (u) used to represent max- 
imum dimension 20, 6od 

Omission of words in cicatricial 

phrase 213 

Omoplate (oxnpJT.) = shoulder-blade 

238, 75^ 77<^ 

OndSsawzxy 187 

One (I; =s left upper hmb 222 

(i) 3= unpigmented eyes . . 141, 8/a 

Open (o) border of ear 177, 6od 

Opening of eyelid 206 

nostrils 226 

peculiar marks, 214, 217-219 

Openness of border of ear 48, 177 

mouth 198 

Operating, method of, in taking 

finger-prints 260 

Operator, name of, to be noted .... 99 
Opposition of sound in cicatricial 

phrase,, 230, 231 

Optical axis of camera. 242, 247 

Optional use of abbreviations 231 

Orange {or. ) eyes 42, 

136-139, 144-147, 6oCy 6od, 8/a 

Orange-limit eyes 144 

Orange-yellowpigment in eye. . 135-137 
Orbit of eye 178, 195-197, 48. 60c 



Order of classification of signalments, 22 
enimieration of peculiar marks, 

214, 222 

reading cicatricial sentence 62 

society promoted by signalment vii 

taking measures 22 

words in cicatricial sentence. , 62, 63 

Oreille (orl,)^ ear 237, 77a 

Organic vices of articulation 207 

Organization of identification service 

in Switzerland 79 

Original (O or ORIO.) ridge of bor- 
der of ear (helix), 

164, 174, 177, 5^, So 

fold of ear(anthelix).,.i67, 172-173 

Original, signaletic terms of, given. . ix 

orL = oreille = ear ^37*77^ 

Orteil^ toe //« 

Orthognathism ; 182-183. 41 

Oscillation of calipers in measuring 

head 259 

Osseous lengths (see Anthropometry), 

67, 257 
ascertaining size of clothing from, 255 

Outer, see External 77a 

Outlines of eyebrows 190 

Outlines, seriation of 47 

Outstretched arms, length of, see Reach. 

ov. = oval I77» 77^ 

Oval(ov.) cicatrices 217, 219, 77a 

(O.)ear 168,177, 6od 

face 186 

Overhanging eyelid 193, 297 

Overlapping incisors 198 

p. s=s petty = small (sm.).. 233, 236, 77a 

P. = pollexorthumb (Th.) 77a 

P. s=s posterior (border of ear) 174 

p. = profile (of antitragus) 165 

Padded eyelid I94 

Paddle-shaped incisors 298 

Paddles of ear caliper 114 

Paleareola 42 

filaments in iris 138 

complexion 149 

Palm of hand (pm.).. 21 2, 224, 237, 77a 

Palpebral cleft 201 

Panaris, see Whitlow 225 

PanlouJU {en) = slipper-shaped .... 188 

Paper ruled for measuring 87 

legal, signalment on viii 

Papers of identity vii, 97. 79, 81 

Parallel {prL) marks of scars.. 237, 77a 



Parenthesis, its use in descriptiTe 

signalment, 37. 38, 53. 140, 

143. 156, 6od. Sia 

in verbsl portnut 252 

Psrietal bones, sepsrstion of 41 

Paris, working of Bertillon S3rstem st, 

I, 2. 19. JO, 21. 54, 66-^ li'lt 

76, 77, 116. 138. 161, 243. 252. 

79a 

Parisian forms of signaletic cards .... x 

gamin, accent of J07 

Parrot-nose* see Hooked f66, 180 

Partial ankylosis 255 

PBtriicuiihnt^ peculiar. 

Partition of nose 159 

Parts of body, terms and anomalies 

peculiar to 222 

Passions, their physiognomical ex- 
pressions 201 

FoLSMger^^ transient 215 

Passes and passports, signalment on,3, 32 

Pathological causes of loss of hair. . . 18S 

complexions 150 

resemblances 257 

signalment viii 

Patronymic, villages of one 258 

FoLtU'd'oie » goose-foot =« crow's feet, aoi 

Patterns of areola 45 

Baupihrs {pp, ) « eyelids (lid jX '37. 77^ 

Pavilion of ear (see Ear) 169, 174 

Pearly circle in iris 145 

Peculiar marks, description of, in 

sbridged writing 77 

identifying valiie of 13, 32 

localization of 221, 229 

signalment by 

viii, X, 58. 64-65. 212-238 

vocabulary and abbreviations for, jja 

Ptculiarities (pecuL ) — 78, 79a, 79b, 80 

absence of, indicated by dash . . 223 

of anthelix 167 

«^r 169. 175. 177, 57. sS 

eyeballs 196 

eyebrows 191 

eyelids 194-195 

Ws 145, 147. 8ia 

neck 203 

nose 158, 31 

skin 243 

Uble of 60c 

Pederast 99. 211 

Pedunculated ear ^ 169 



^5 

Pdsse, the anatomist, dtcd 4 

Penal labor 85 

laws 12 

valneof signalment 73 

Pendled e3rebrows 191 

Pendant lips 181 

Penitentiary (maisom ceniraU,* ctn- 

tral) viii, 28, 66, 6od 

administration 72, 130 

Per, sign for 77a 

Perfection of Bertillon system vii 

Periphery (pciiph*) of iris,44, 134, 

136-139. "47. 60c, 78, 79a, 79bjia 

Permits, signalment on viii 

Perpendicular digital fossa 173 

Personal identity, signalment for 

establishment of viii 

Petty (p) — small, little 233. 6od 

pg. mm poignfi » wrist ... .233, 237. 77a 

Phalanges of fingers 61, 224, 6S"66 

Phalanx ( f ), see Phalanges 77a 

Philosophy of anthropometry 30 

Phonograph, signaletic use of 13, 206 

Photography, instructions for . . 23 1 . 239 
Photogrsphic identification 256-258 

service at Paris 54 

Photographs, see Pull-face and Pro- 
file 171, joa 

commercial 195 

full-length 241 

in Album, remarks on 5, 55 

interpretation of joo-201 

means of identifpng 46 

necessary in case of minors. . . . 

7^ 161. 239 

on cards 249, 79a, 80 

unreliability of ordinary 195 

use of , by detectives 5 

with hat on 241 

Photography, expense of... 77 

immoderate use of 77 

insufficient as means of identi- 
fication 12 

judicial use of 4 

signaletic value of 13, 58, 258 

Phrenologists, value of this work to, x 
Physical suffering, ph>*siognomy of, sof 

Physicians x, 257 

Physiognomical analysis 54.249 

character of mouth 198 

expression 192, 200-203 

mimicry so6, 60c 
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Physiognomical resemblances ....... x 

257-258,5^, 6od 

value of wrinkles 201 

Physiognomists, usefulness of signal- 

ments to 180 

value of this work to x 

Physiognomy, expression of 178,5/ 

of naso-labial furrow 201 

relation of ear to 169 

eyebrows to 190 

mouth to 178 

orbit to 197 

teeth to 198 

Physiological origin of wrinkles. . . . 202 
P.- J. = between thumb (poUex) 

and index 236, 77a 

Pickpockets 73 

Pied = foot 77a 

Pierced lobe of ear 171 

Pigmentary (Pisfment. ) coloration of 
skin (see Complexion).... 

40, 41, 150, 7*, 79a 

punctiform naevi 215 

Pigmentation of iris 41, 135-140,146, 8 /a 
Pilary system, see Hairy system. 

Pimples, notation of 150 

Pimply nose 158 

Pincer les livres = compressing the 

lips 181 

Pinched mouth, see Compressed, 198 

Pipe, use of, to be noted 206 

ph = pliated= retracted or benti 

120-121, 126, 6od 

Place for measuring 85 

notation of , on card 99 

Planes, anatomical 212 

Fiat and pkUe = flat 174, 177 

Pit = fold. 

Pliated = bent = retracted 120 

pis, = plusieurs = plural or several 

(svl.) 237, 77a 

^* Plunging** the camera forbidden. . 241 

jmh. = palm 237, 77a 

pmt, =3 pommette = cheek-bone 

(ckbone) 77a 

Pocket on back of posing-chair,243, 246 

Pocket mirror, carrying of 210 

Pocket-picking 98 

Pbignet = potgne (pg. ) = wrist,233, 77a 

Point cicatricial {pL cic. ) 770^ 

{pU) of chin 226 



Pointofeye 134 

of eyebrow 7/ 

Pointed nose 158 

tragus 162 

Pointed-toed shoes 255 

Pointing, hatter's 256 

shoemaker's 28, 255 

Points, insertion of hair in 188 

Poiirine = chest. 

Police, adoption of Bertillon sys- 
tem by vii, 66 

international language of ix 

use of photography by.... 202, 243 
value of signalment to,x, 4, 6, 65, 72 
Police departments, nimiber of, in 

U. S. using Bertillon system, viii 
science, signalment the viii 

Political reformers, necessity of this 

work to z 

Pollex (P.) =thumb, 224-225,237. 77a, 6s 

anatomical faces of 213 

PommetU^=^ cheek-bone 226 

Portable square* see Special square, /, 7 
Portraits, photographic, see Photo- 
graphs, 240 

Pose for judicial photographs. . • .240-241 

Posh = sedate 205 

Posing-chair for judicial photo- 
graphy, 7, 240, 243-244, 247-248 
post, =: posterior fold of anthelix.. 177 
Post-antitragian, see Post-tragian. 
Posterior border of ear (Post.), 48, 

164, 170, 173-175. I77i 5^, S^» So 
cavity, curve with (C-P), 

218, 235, 6/, 77a 

contour of ear 1 171 

cubital 223 

face, anatomical, 

212-214, 224, 238, 61, 67-68 

fold of anthelix {post, ) 177 

space between thumb and index, 225 

separation of ear (post, ) 6od 

Posterior oblique, see Oblique 219 

Postero-extemal face 213, 67 

Postero-intemal face 67 

Postero-superior contour of ear, see 

Supero-posterior 171 

Post-tragian fissure or incisure, 173-174, 5^ 
Posture of hands and arms 204 



Pouch-fthAped head 185 

Pouting lipt 181 

pp. ^ paupihr ^ ty^WA (lid), 237, 77a 

pr, «■ prolonged 115 

pt, . point 237. 77tf 

Prmctical instructions for handling 

posing-chair 247 

utility of signalment viii 

Practice in signaletic work.. 84, 91. 102 
Precision in measurement.... 21, 25, 260 

statement of peculiar marks. ... 56 

Preface of publishers vii 

Prefecture of Police at Paris, 

vii. 74, 76. 161, 167, 243 
Premium for discovery of errors. ... 76 
Pthwms a given names. 
Prepositions in cicatricial formula,22 1-222 

Preventive value of signalment 74 

Pre\4ous convictions to be noted .... 98 

Pricks on sensitive plate 242 

Printer's ink, impressions of finger- 
tips in 260 

Printing office of French government 

at Melun 150 

Prison congresses 1,73-74,80-81 

life, effects of 211. S9^ 

officials X, 205 

Prison Association, International... 5, 78 

Prisons, adoption of Bertillon system 

by viii. 85 

necessity of signalment in 

". 133. «99 
signaletic practice in, 

X, 4. 22. 64-66, 69, 133. 199, 249 
Prize for reporting failures to identify, 76 

Prize-fighters, ears of 173 

prL — parallel 237, 77Q 

prm. « prominent 227, 77a 

Procurers recognizable 211 

Profession or trade, to be noted,97, 79, 8/ 

Profe ss ional characteristics 205, 21 1 

offenders recognizable 211 

photographer 239 

resemblances, 257 

training noted 6nc 

Profile, analysis of 60c 

complementary features of. 

178. 180186 

headings for 250 

( pfx>f.) of anUtragus, 49. 165, 

175. «77. *o 
chin 181 



Profile, analytb of 60c 

of face 183-184, 6^70 

forehead 51, 153 

head 186 

note 154. I59» 184, jj 

sknU i8s 

photograph, 54, 1 15. 239. Uo. 

242. 244-246, /7, 79a 
scale of inclinations in 52 

view of 6/ 

Prognathism 182-184, 4/ 

Progress, modem, signalment an im- 

important step in vii 

Prohibition of new abbreviations .... 232 

Projection (ProJec«) 7S, 80, 796 

Darwinian 170 

of antitragus 49, 166 

chin 181, 184, 257 

incisors 198 

Urynx 203 

nose 157 

occiput 185-186 

second toe 121 

shoulders 204 

superior branch of anthelix, 167 
Projecting (sai/Iaiti, «.), antitragus, 

177. ^od 
Prolonged ear ( pr, ) 177, 6od 

Prominence, see Projection. 

of cheek-bones 186 

forehead i52->53 

frontal sinuses 32 

jaws 182-184 

lip 180 

superciliary arch 196, ji 

Prominent or protuberant, abbreviat- 
ed pno 237, 77« 

Prominent or seventh vertebra . .221, 75 

Pronation, arms and hands after, 

64. 67-^ 

Pronunciation, defective 207-210 

Prosecutors, use of signalmcnts by, 71 , 77 

Protruding eyes 196 

lip 181 

Protuberance of chin, see Ball 182 

Protuberant (prat.) or prominent . . 77m 

Provincial accent, to be noted. 

178, 207, 209 

pU — point 77m 

pi. eie. — cicatricial point, sec pU, 77^ 

Puberty, see Adolescence. 

Public places, identification in ..130, 251 

Safety, tec Police 6s 
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Publication, preparation of signal- 

ments tor 233 

Publishers' preface vii-x 

Puffy eyelids I94 

nostrils 159 

Pug nose 34» ^5^ 

Pulverized sulphur, color of, in eye. . 136 
Punctifonnnaevi 215 

Punishment of guilty assured by sig- 

nalment • • viii 

Pupil of eye I3i» i?4, S/a 

Pupil in measurement, see Apprentice. 

Pupillary zone I34 

Pure maroon class of eye. . . . I35-I37» ^^^ 

Pyramidal face 186 

q, = square (lobe of ear) 177, ^od 

qq. = quelque = some JT^*^ 

qr, = square (mark) 237, 77a 

Quadrille paper 87 

Quadruple superior fold of ear 173 

wrinkles 199 

Quality of the voice 1781 206 

Quelque (qq, ) = some 77a 

Qu^telet, discoverer of law of seria- 

tion 33 

Quick or rapid glance 206 

Quid, see Chewing tobacco. 

R, faulty pronunciation of 207 

r. = radiating (areola) 146-147, 81 a 

r. = rectilinear 61, 161, I77i 236, 77a 

r, ^ reversion (of antitragus) 166 

r&c. (racine) 5= root of nose {root)t 

238, 77a 

Race, see Ethnic 15O1 211 

Racial resemblances 258 

/Racine = root. 

/Racine du nez = root of the nose . . . 238 

Radiating (r.) areola ..138. 146-1471 

6od^ 8ia 

Raised iris 19^ 

* 'Raising the nose" of the camera 

forbidden 241 

Rapid gait. 205 

or quick glance 206 

Rapidity in dictating 230 

writing 61, 63, 230 

of speech 211 

Raven black hair 147-148 

Raw sienna color in eye 136 

Reach, average for each height 254 

catise of extraordinary 253 

measurement of .... ii, 16, 24, 

103, /, 6 



Readers, uninitiated 232 

Reading of statement of peculiar 

marks 62 

Rear view of trunk 7S% 7^ 

Receding (/wj'tfw/, f. ) cheek-bones.. 186 

chin 181 

forehead 51, 152-1531 3' 

Reddivation, laws for prevention of, 73 

noted on card 69, 98 

signalment the means of 

proving 11 

Recidivists, emigration of 79 

recognition of, 25, 64, 67-69, 

72. 74. 232 

Recognition from behind 203 

of criminals 4» 6, 73, 75 

Recognitory value of photography . . 258 

of signalments 27, 251 , 258 

Recollection, aids to 203 

Recording peculiar marks 230-238 

Records, judicial {casters) 98 

^^«wr^i = recurved =» curved back, 77a 

Rectangular {rec.) ear 168, 60a 

insertion of hair 188 

Rectilinear (r. ) ankylosis 125, 225 

antitragus 49» 166, I75i 177 

cicatrices. . .61, 217-219, 236. 77a 

{rec.) ear i77 

eyebrows 190-191, 202 

fronto-nasal profile 184 

nose 48, I55» I59. i^i, jj 

Rectilinear-sinuous nose 48, 155, 160 

Recto of signaletic cards (= front, or 
side upwards when in use), 96, 

99»249. 7^1 ^ 

Recurved cicatrices 77<*^ 

Red cards in alphabetical fils 71 

eyelids ; i94 

eyes ...I35. 13^ 

hair and beard 4i» ^48 

in iris I4i» 144-145 

Reduction of judicial photographs, 

55, 240, 243-244 

Re-entering eyelids i93 

Reflection, physiognomy of 20X 

Reformatories, adoption of Bertillon 

system in viii 

Reformers, social and political, value 

of this book to z 

Regard = glance 205 

Regular contour of ear 171 

reh = ei. = elevated x6i 
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Relation of height to other meAsoret, 251 

Relations, to be noted 11% 79* ^1 

Relevi (rei.)-> elevated (ei.) 161 

RenseignetHoU >m information. 

Repeating of photographs 242 

Repetition of instructions, reasons for. 2 

RepousUe ^m fitkXXznt^ 172 

Resemblances in ph3rsiognomy, caus- 
es of 257, ($oa, 60b 

necessitate signalment ... 27, 28 

Residence, to be noted 97i 79> ^/ 

Re^ration, expression of difficult . . 257 

Results obtained in Prance 71-76 

Retouching of photographs . . 1 95 , 202 , 24 2 

Retraction of great toe (pi.) lao 

Reversal of faces on extended fore- 
arm 220 

Reversed writing on photograph .... 246 
"Reversion'* (rever.) or turning of 

antitragus 50-51,166, 177 

Reviewed (rv.) 6od 

Rheumatism, its effect on joints not- 
ed 104 

Rho ( P or -P ) =■ posterior 61, 239 

Rhjrthm of cicatricial phrase 250-23 1 

Richer, Dr. Paul, cited 4 

Rickets, its effects to be noted 104 

Rictus, description of 1 78 

Rides >— wrinkles. 

Ridge of nose 48, 154, 158, 226, 245 

Right, plsce of this word in cicatricial 

phrase 213,^^,70 

represented by Q 2^, 77a 

Right ear, value of, for identification, 

113. 240 

e3re, focusing on 240, 245 

hands, prints of fingers on ... . 260 

represented by </ or ^ 61 

side, observed last 222 

side, profile photographs to be 

from 240 

right-angled snkylotis 125, 225 

tip of ear 170, 171 

Rigid attitude 205 

md, — round (lobe) 177, 6od 

Roman numerals used to designate 

parts of body 222-223 

Rome, Prison Congress of I, 73. 80 

Root of nose (rac, root)... 109, 154, 

196, 226, 238, j7, 69, 7/, 7Ta 
wrinkles on 199, 200 



Rotundity, see Roondni 

Roumania, Bertillon system in 78 

Round (md. ) ear 168, 177, 6od 

face 186 

of eye 134 

shoes, size of 255 

shoulders 305 

Rounded lobe of ear 165 

Roundness of back, see Crook-backed, 

ao4 
Rousseur ( ny»jj. )■> freckle (fWe), 

258. 77^ 
RoyaU — beard under lower lip.... 189 

Ruddy complexion 40 

Rule for photographic reduction, 240, 245 

Rules used in messuring / 

Rumpled border of ear 171 

Russia, Bertillon system in ix, 78 

Russian sctent 209 

rv, MB reviewed 105, 1 13 

Ryck^re, E. de, cited 79, 81 

S, faulty pronunciation of 207 

A. ■■ saillani »■ projecting antitra- 
I gus (proj. ) 6od 

B. — separated (lobe of ear) .... 177, 6od 

«. ■> sinuous ( nose) 161, 236, jja 

8. » superior (border of ear) 174 

s. p. — sans profewion 97, 6od 

s. d. >« without domicile or fixed 

residence 97 

«• pp. '^ without pspers 97, 6o(i 

S-shaped dorsal line of nose 159 

Sadness, physiognomy of 198, 201 

Saignie ^ fold of elbow 213 

Saiilant — protruding (eyes) 196 

SaiUU >M projection 157 

Sailor recognisable 211 

St. Petersburg, Bertillon system at . 66 

Salesman recognizable 211 

Saluting, manner of, to be noted .... 211 
Same, represented by id. (idem), 

146-147, 6od 
Sanguineous (8aiig^ilili*) coloration 

of complexion 40, 41, 7S, 7^ 

Sauiiiianir — tripping 205 

Saw-toothed «i zigzag 217 

Scale of pigmentation of iris 136-138 

Scalp 189, 226, 7/ 

Scanty eyebrows 191 

eyelashes 194 

Scandinavian accent 209 

Scaphocephalic head ^^h H 
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Scars (eic), see Cicatrices, viii, i8i, 

213, 215, 227, 242-243 21^ 77a 

Science x, i, 2, 72-73 

Scientific detective system x 

experiments 88 

method of signalment 80 

Scientific police system viii 

Scissors, used in anthropometric sig- 
nalment 87, 89, 123 

Sciving-knife, scars of 57 

Sclerotica or sclerotic 134, 196 

Scrawl, how to avoid 232 

Scrofula ( acrof, ) notations of marks 

of 227,238, 77a 

Scrofulous persons 226 

Se disant = calling himself 96 

Search for fugitive criminals 4 

Second joint and phalanx 224 

toe longer than first (?>).... 6od 

Secretary, see Clerk 92,232 

Sector in iris 42, 137, 145, 8ia 

Self -absorption, physiognomy of ... . 201 

Semi-circular insertion of hair 188 

Semi-lunar profile 184 

Senile circle in iris 145 

Sensitive plate 241, 246 

Separated incisors 198 

jaw 186 

(8. ) lobe of ear 165, 177, 6od 

zygomata, see Distant .... 186 
Separation of ear ( sep. ) , 

50, 169, 175, 177, 80 

eyebrows 190 

eyes 196 

helix and anthelix 173 

Seriation, nimibers of subdivisions in, 

37-38 
of colors of hair and beard, 

147-148 

dimensions, law of 33 

eyes 42, 138, 140-141 

peculiar marks impossible 63 
Service of identification at Paris, §t^ 

Identification service 66 

Seven (7)=^maroon e3'es. 141, 8ia 

Seventh vertebra , . .221, 228, 238, 7s, 77a 
Several {plusieurs^ [cf=scompare]plu- 

ral, ph, svL ) 77a 

Sexes, clarification by 19 

voices characteristic of 206 

Shade of eyebrows, see Color 191 

''Shako-shaped*' head 257 

Shape of body, description of viii 

pecuUar marks 217 



Shapeless (informe) 77a 

Shaving, its effect on appearance. . . • 189 
Shell of ear, see Concha, 162,172,56,5^ 
Shipwrecks, make signalment neces- 
sary 80 

Shirt, starched, to be noted 210 

Shoemakers, characteristic scars on. . 57 

their "pointing** 255 

Shoes, kind worn to be noted 210 

relation of sizes of, to length 

of foot 18, 255 

removed before taking sig- 
nalment 100 

Short eyebrows 191 

eyelashes 194 

length of head, numerical lim- 
its of 20 

neck 203 

Shortening of finger by whitlow .... 225 
Shortness of abbreviations, how de- 
termined 233 

Shoulder-blade or omoplate (o2tipl.)i 

238, 77a 

Shoulders ( SHonld. ) 202-204, 223, 75, 78 

projection of 204 

roundness of 205 

slope of 178 

vocabulary for 60c 

width of 176, 203 

Shrill voice 206 

Sides of body 212 

Side-whiskers 149, 189 

Sight, wrinkles connected with 202 

Signaletic card, headings on . .95-99, 178 
headings for eye on 133 

headings of dimension on. . . 47 
morphological headings on . 45 

roman numerals on 223 

size of 19 

special forms of, used at Paris, z 

varieties of 66, 249 

correspondence 84, 85 

instructions iii» 3i, 231 

service iii, 66, 72 

terms, French, given iz 

value of general impressions, 211 

slope of shoulders 203 

tattooing between fingers, 225 

Signaletics vii 

Signalism vii 

Signaliring vii 

Signalment, anthropometrical. . . .vii, 

viii, 2-4, 14-32, 64 
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Signalment 

by peculiar marks. . .a. 4, 7. 55-64 

crime prevented by 73, 74 

definition of vii, 1 1 

descriptive 2,4, 32-55, 64 

economy of 73 

history of 316 

in India 151 

its ultimate use viii 

the three kinds of . .ix, 14, 64-65 
trousers not removed in .... 229 
various uses of 80 

Signalments, comparison of 223 

copies of, for authorities. . . . 232 

foreign is 

their classification . . 19 

Signs, see Peculiar marks 217-218 

conventional, in abridged 
writing 232 

Silhouette of face 181 

nose 156 

Similarities, physiognomical 257 

Simple divergency 251 

identification 68 

larceny, its varieties 98 

Single wrinkles 199, 200 

Sing-song intonation of Russians.... 209 

Sinister *■ left, abbreviated by ^ • . 335 

Sinuous (a.) antitragus x66 

cicatrices 217, 236, yja 

eyebrows 190, 192 

line on verbal portrait. . .251, Si 

nose ..48, 155, 161, (tod 

Sinuses, see Frontal 153 

Situated (abbreviated by #1.) . . .237, jja 
Situation of peculiar mark to be noted, 214 
Six (6) —•greenish-maroon eyes, 141, Sia 
(t1) at body below waist and 

lower limbs 222 

Size-stick, shoemaken* 255 

Sixes of clothing, ascertained from 

measures 255 

judicial photographs 242 

stgnaletic cards 67, 70 

Skeleton, measurement of 15 

Sketch of ear 240 

Skin, color of 41, 150 

destruction of, in removing 

tattoos 217 

folds of 90O, 224 

peculiarities of 243 

SkuH 185, 186 



Slate-blue or slaty ey« ( artUnsie, mrd. ) , 

41-44, 13 «. 135. 137. 139. 146 

147, 60c, 6od, Sia 

Slender neck 203 

slgt «- slighUy Bi 

Sliding glance 206 

Slight {alg.), use of word in cicatri- 
cial phrase 225, 237, 77a 

Slightiy or lightly, abbreviated IgL, 

237. 77(i 
indicated by parenthesis, 156, 6od 

use of word in cicatricial 

phrase 219 

Slipper-shaped {en paniau/U) fore- 
head 188 

Slit between eyelids, see Palpebral 
cleft. 

Slit lobe of ear 171 

Slope of forehead, see Inclination . . 242 

Sloping shoulders 203 

Slow gait 205 

glance 206 

Small (p., sm.). 150. 152, 164, 177, 

a33. 336, 6od, 77a 
caliper rule, sec Ear cali- 
per 17,90. 3 

letters used as abbreviations, 233 

Smallpox or variola ( yrh ) 237, 77a 

Smooth lobe of ear 50, 165 

Smoking, manner of , to be noted. ... 211 
Smooth or united (n.) lobe of ear, 

50, 177, 6od 

Snell, Merwin-Blarie, editor ix 

Snuff, useof 206 

Soap, carrying of, to be noted 210 

Socket of eye, see Orbit 195, 197 

Social classes have characteristic ges- 
ticulation 205 

reformers, interest of Ber* 
tillon svstem to viii, x 

stxtus, to be noted, 210-211. 60c 

value of signalment 73, 80 

Sociological headings on card 95, 249 

Socks, wearing of, to be noted 210 

Soft hats, sixes of 255, 256 

Soldier, attitude of 205 

recognixable 211 

without arms, 211-212. 218- 

2JO. ^/-dj. 6$ 

Solemn expression, how caused 201 

Some (quel^u€, •qq. ) 237, 77a 

Sna M under 221 

South America, Bertillon system in, 

viii, ix, 66, -fi 
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Southern people, eyes of 135 

Spain, color of hair in 148 

Spaces between fingers 225 

Spanish accent 20^209 

Special square for measuring height, 

etc., 16, 87, 89, loo-ioi, 106, /,5, 7 

Specimen signalments 252 

Speech 206, 211 

Spinal column (column, cL), see 

Vertebral column .... 28, 244, 75 
Spitting, manner of, to be noted .... 211 

Spotted {tiqueti) marks jja 

Spots in iris . . 136, 137, 139, 143, 145, 8ia 
Square (q, ) ear, 168, 171, 177, 237, 6od, 77a 

face 186 

lobe of ear 49, 165, 259 

Square, see Special square 

Square-toed shoes 255 

Squint in eye 196 

arc, ^ supercilium or eyebrow. .237, yja 

at. = situ4ted 237, //a 

Standard photograph, see Judicial. 

interval 247-248 

rod for verification of instru- 
ments 91 

rule 240, 247 

Starry {eioilie) cicatrices or marks, yja, jg 
State, utility of signalment to the ... 80 
Statement of peculiar marks, 212-238, 249 
Station-house {^ata,, maison (tarrit^ 

*arr.) 229, 6od 

Statistics of errors in measurement . . 25 

results obtained 71-77 

Steady glance 206 

Steel-grey eye 131 

Stenographic sig^ in abridged writ- 
ing .. . 61, 231, 233-235 

Steps, length of, to be noted 205 

Sternal fork 7/, 7j 

Sternum (str.) or breast-bone, 227, 238, 77a 

Stiff gait 205 

hair f,. 187, 189 

hats, sizes of 255-256 

Stockings, hands measured for 21 

Stomach 7ja 

Stool used in measuring. . .86, 259, /, 7 
Stoop, see Curvature. 

Stooping attitude 205 

Stoss, Prof., cited 74 

air, = sternum or breast-bone. . . 238, 77a 

Strabismus, varieties of ... . 196 

Straight hair 187, 189 

or direct glance 206 



Straw-color in eye 136 

Strawberry mark 215, yja 

Striae or streaks in iris 42 

Striated nail 68^ 77a 

Strokes, connecting, in abridged 

writing 232 

St^ngly. indicated by underfinl^. ^ 

Structure of cicatricial sentence 214 

Students, directions for 84* 180 

Studio for judicial photography . . 241 , 247 

Sub-mental furrow 182, 199 

Substitution of persons prevented by 

signalment vii 

Suffering, physiognomy of aoi 

Sugar-loaf visage 186 

Sulphur-color in eye 136 

Sunburn, to be noted 150 

Sundry information 203 

Sunken eyes 193, 196, 197 

sap.=superiorseparationof ear, 177, 66d 

Super-abridged abbreviations 233 

Superciliary arches 152, 190, 196 

Supercilium (see Eyebrow) 237, 77a 

Superior or upper ( ^ , up. ) . . .234, 77a 

border of ear (sup.).... ..164, 

170, 171, 174, i77.5^»57-5^, Soa 

branch of anthelix 167 

cavity,curve with( * C )»2i8, 235, 
6/, 68, 72, 76, 77a 

concavity or convexity I78 

fold of ear,i62, 173, 175, 56, 58 

member, see Upper limb 214 

prognathism 183 

separation of ear (rap.), 

169, 177. 6od 

Supero-posterior border of ear. . . 168, 170 

Super-position, see Surcha^ng 216 

Supple hair 187-189 

Suppression of words in cicatricial phrase, 

231 
Supra-mental furrow 182 

Surcharging of tattoos 63 

Surgical operations 126 

Surnames, see Nicknames and Family 
names 258 

Surprise, physiognomy of 201 

Swarthy complexion 40, 149, 150 

Swedish accent 209 

Swelling on ridge of nose 158 

Swinging gait 205 

Switzerland, Bertillon S3rstem in . . . 78, 79 
Syllables, how accented in different lan- 
guages 



Symboli in abridged writing. .7, 3^3* ^37 
Synoptical table of cicatricial terma, 

deacriptive terma, 250 
Synthetic tenna, 15a, 179, 181, 199, 9os-ao6 

^— traveraed lobe of ear 177, 6od 

L g. or tg.'^vtry large or great, 

I74» 177. ^od 
t, p. or tp.a-erery amaU or petty, 174, 

177.601/ 

T-ahaped dcatricea Z7^ 

Table of contenta, remarki on is 

Table, aee Treatle-table. 

Tail of eyebrow 190-191 

7bi//^— height 

Tailor's marka on dothea 3io 

Tapering noiea 158 

Tattooing (Ut,), viit, 57, 216-217, 

225. 238. 6j, &4, 68, 77a 

Teaching of tignaletic S3ratem 232 

Tear gland, see Lachrymal. 

Tear-channels 158 

Teat («•) or nipple 227. 238, /j. 77a 

Technical instructions for jndidal pho- 
tography 240 

terms, this index a vocabulary 
of ix 

Technicality of system,apparent x 

Teeth 183, 184. 198-199 

Templea 188, 226, 69 

Temporal wrinklea 201 

Terma, anatomical 212 

7;»:^-head 185 

Teutonic accent 209 

The, aappreaaion of thia word in dcatri- 

dal phraae 222 

Theft, varieties of 98 

Thick eyebrows 191 

neck 203 

noae 158 

Thickened finger nail 225 

Thicknesa of lipa 180-181 

of speech, ace GrussfyemrmL..2€r; 

Thief, recognizable 211 

Thievea, number of, decxeaaed by signal- 

ment 73 

Thigh {cmhsr) 77a 

Thighs, habit of putting handa on. . . . 204 

Thigh-bone, growth of 14 

Third finger or annular (A), 224, 260, 65. 

66, 77a 

joint and phalanx 214 
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Thret (lTT)*^*ce and front of neck 223 

(3)— orange eyea 141, S/a 

Three-limita eye 143 

Three-quarters pose for photographa, 

239, 243, 250 

Thumborpollex (P.)fi3i 213, 224, 236, 

260, 6s, 66, 77a 

Tic or twitching 206, 207 

Tichbome claimant, illustraiea use of 

signalment 80 

Timbre of voice 206-207 

Tinnera, characteristic scars on 37 

'^P (P^9 SM Point) of nose 154, 158- 

159. 33^. ^ 
n^fi^//«Bspotted 77a 

Tobacco, use of, to be noted 206 

Tone of color of iris. .45, 135, 138, 146, 60c 

voice 211 

Tonic accent, position of 209 

Tonsoral baldness i83 

Top-shaped face 186 

7bn/M»twiated 77a 

Tom ears, how measured 115 

Torsion of inferior fold of anthelix ... .49 
"Total** separation of ear lobe. . . 172. 177 
Toulouse, peculiaritiea of Frenchmen 

from ....a. 186 

signaletic service at 69 

Tow-colored hair 148 

tr.»>trickery loi, 102, 104, 103, 129 

tr.wery 8ia 

Tradea, characteristic marka of 57 

Tragus (trg.),. »,iiS, 162, 169, 172-173, 
174, 177, 226, 237, 259, 5^, 69, 77a 

Trampa 79, 210, 211 

Tranaient peculiar marka 215 

Tranalator for foreign aignalmenta un- 
necessary ix 

Tranamiaaion of accent by heredity. . .207 
Tranaparency of akin, notation of.... 150 

Trapenum, interdliary 200 

trav. ^traversed. 

Traversed, {try.) concha 172, 202, 

227, 77€, 6od 

(f.) lobe 50.105,175. \n,6od 

Trench or fold of elbow 213 

Trks irand'^ytTf Urge 174 

TWj ^/t/— very small 174 

Trestle-Uble i,iS,so6 

trg.<«tragtta 77« 

lW,M»triangular ear 177 
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Trickery (tr.) on part of subject 

measured. . . 25, 106, 127-129, 6od 

trf^i.=triangle 238, 77a 

Triple class number of eye 145 

wrinkles 199 

Tripping step 205 

Trousers 204, 212, 229, 255 

Trouted or trouty eyes 145, 8/a 

Trunk, anatomical faces of 212 

average length of, for each 

height of , I, 254 

datum marks of, 227, /j, 75, 76, 77 

measurement of . .ii, 17, 24, 

25t 105, 246, 251, /, 6 

trv,=traversed 175, 227, 77a 

tt.=teat or nipple 238, 77a 

Tubercules, Darwinian 170 

Tubercules of tragus 172 

Tunis, Bertillon S3'stem in 78 

Turned (v., versS) antitragus 

50-51, ijj,6od 

Tumed-up nose 34 

Turning grey {gra, ) 149, 6od 

of antitragus 166, 175 

Twins, their resemblance ... .46, 258, 60b 

Twisted nose 158 

Twitching, see Tic 

Two (II) = right upper limb 222 

(2) = yellow class of eyes, 

141, 8ia 

Type, negro 183, 187 

T5rpographical peculiarities, signifi- 
cance of • . .96, 163-164, 7gb 

a. = united or smooth (lobe of ear), 

177, 6od 

Ultimate aim of signalment viii, 81 

Umbilicus(inM.>=navel, 227, 238, /j, 77a 

Uncovered eyelid 193 

Under ( — ^ , under) 221, 234, 77a 

use of word in cicatricial 

phrase 221 

Underlining, significance of, 37, 38, 

53, 140, 156, 252, 253, 8ia, 6od 

Undulation of hair 187 

Unfinished {inachevS) tattooing 77a 

Uniformity in measuring 23 

in reduction of photo- 
graphs 244 

Unilateral interciliary wrinkle 199 

Units of measurement 93 

United eyebrows 191 

United States, Bertillon system in, 

viii, 78 



United States government, metric 

system adopted by zx 

United States and Canada Wardens' 

Association viii 

Universal application of signalment, viii 

Unpigmented eyes 42, 133, 138, 8ia 

Unpigmented-limit eyes 144 

Unsteady gait 205 

Upper ( ^ r , up.), see Superior, 234, 77a 

arm, cicatrices on ... ^ 220 

datum points on . . . 224, 6j, 64 

eyelid 193-194 

limb (right), represented by 

n 222 

limb (left), represented by I, 222 

limbs . .63, 64, 213, 223, 237, 77a 

lip, height of 180 

Utensils, carried, to be noted 210 

Uvula, pronunciation of r with . . . . 207 

V. = convex (inferior fold) 177 

V. = turned (antitragus) 177 

V. = vaulting = curvature .... 104, 105 

V, =3 verd = greenish. 139, 146-147, 

6od, 8ia 

V-shaped cicatrices 217-218 

Vagabonds, see Tfamps. 

Vairons = odd-eyed 146 

Values, anthropometrical 252 

Variations in measurement, see Dis- 
crepancies, Errors 106 

Variola (vtL ) or smallpox 237, 77a 

Variot*s method of effacing tattoos . • 57 
"Vaulting** (v,)==curvature (of back 

or reach), 102, 104, 106 

Veiled eye 193 

Velue = hairy 77a 

Venire =s stomach. 

Verbal portrait, x, 5, 47, 54, 173, 179, 

184-185, 201, 249-258 

card for 8<y-8i 

Verddire = verd or ifert = greenish, 

139, 146-147 
Verification, occasion for second .... 26 

of accuracy of instruments, 

88-89, 91 

identity 68 

measurements, \n, 17, 108, 

III 112, 259, IS 

peculiar marks 62 

photographs 246 

signalments 68, 77, 239 

Verified(vrf.) 68,69, 6od 

Verniers 19 



Verrue <« wmrt /7a 

^VnrfM^n/ B> turning over (of anti- 

tnatoB) 175 

yerso ^»bmckt or tide downwards 

when in me (of cards), 96, 249, 

ytri «> greenish 146-147 

Vertebra prominens, see Seventh ver- 
tebra. 

Vertebral or spinal column ( oolamn, 

oL) 14. 10. »4, 228, 77a 

Vertical ( v. ) dcatrices ( vr. or ir. ), 

how noted 21&-219, 236, 77a 

forehead 5«. 152. I53» J^ 

insertion of ear 174 

interdliaries 192, 199. 201 

interval 248 

roundness of back 204 

wrinkles between eyebrows, 

192, 199. 201 

Vertical-interval 248 

Very, indicated by underlining 6od 

Very large or great (v. g., or tg,, trh 

grand ) 6od 

small or petty (v. sm., Ms 

petit) 6od 

"Vex"— convex 155. 161 

inferior fold of antheliz 

166-168. 175 

Vices of articulation 207 

•Vif . (• viv, ) -■ vivid or bright . . 149, 6od 
Villages bearing one patronymic. . . . 258 
Violet-blue or intermciliate eye 

43. »3i. 139. M6-147. ^/« 
Visage (v«ij.). •«F*ce.... 186, 237, 77a 

*Viv, =■ bright or vivid 6od 

Vocabulary, technical signdetic .... 

ix. 47, 60c, 77a 
Voice, description of . . . 178, 206, 21 1, oor 

Volnme of body 175 

eyeball 195 

eyebrows 191 

Vowels, peculiarities of in foreign 

languages 208 

rr. — vcrticJ 236, 770 

vraist «■ vraisembtabUmeni — appar- 
ently (aop.) 77a 

rrt. — verified 68, 6od 

ttL <— variola or smallpox 237, 77a 

ri^. — visage or face 236, 77a 

IT. — vr. — vertical 236, 77a 

Waist line 7S 

Waistcoat 204 

Wardens* Association of U. S. and 

Wart ( verrue ) viii, 77a 

Watery or weeping eyelids 104 

Wavy hair '. 187 

Whiskers, see Beard 149. 1S9 
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White of the eye 131, 134, 196 

race, color of ^n in 40, 154 

Whitlow or felon (panaris) 225 

Whorl of hair between eyeorows .... 191 

Wide e y e b iows 191 

Width of ear, average for each height, 254 

measurement of 24, 26, 1 16 

replaced by bi-z3rgooiatic 

diameter I5i Mi "6, 259 

forehead j/ 

head, average for each height 254 
measurement of . . . 24, 1 10- 

113, /i'/4 

classification of. 20 

nose 157 

Wig, wearing of, noted 7S 

Wind, wrinkles caused by 202 

Windings of ear, see Anthelix, 162, 

166. 173 

Wine-marks 215 

Win^of the nose 154. 201, 226, 69 

Wiping the nose, manner of 211 

Without (sans) fixed residence or 

domicile (no rem,, », d«)*97> ^^ 
papers (B. pp., no pp-).. .97* ^o^ 
profession or business (a. p,, 

no huB. ) 97. 6od 

Witnesses 27, 249 

Women, signalment of 19 

Wooll;r hair 187 

Workings of Bertillon sjrstem vii 

Wounded persons, identification of. . . .80 

Wounds 112. 215 

Wrinkles, 178, 192, 199-202, 210. 50.57,60 
not to be effaced from pho- 
tographs 243 

Wrist (p^.,^/-*//).... 224. 213237, 

oj. 6^. 77tf 
Writing figures of measurements. . .93-94 
statement of peculiar marks 

61-63.231 

Written portrait 249 

X-«hapea cicatrices 217, 77a 

Vard«i.Qi443 metrea. 

Yellow (j.fjaune) ejre 42. 136-130 

146-147, 60c, 6od, 8ia 

pigmentation of skin 41 

Youth, cJuunacteristic^ of 193 

Z-shapied cicatrices 217, 77a 

Zero used to indicate millimetre 77a 

Zero-mark on instruments 19, 91 

Z^j»i>»ww^Bmispronunciation of J. . . 207 

Zigxag cicatrices 217 

Zones of iris i\4. I45. Sia 

Zoology, signalment compared to 12 

Z3rgoma, definition of 186, 259 

Z3rgomata (plural ol lygoma) 

186. 259..760, 49 
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